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4 VLEPACE, 


To supply, however, these deficiencies in former 
treatises bearing a similar title, is not the sole, or 
even the principal object which the Author has in 
view. The design of the book is different from that 
of any treatise on Political Economy which has been 
produced in England since the work of Adam 
Smith. 

The most characteristic quality of that work, and 
the one in which it most differs from some others 
which have equalled or even surpassed it as mere 
expositions of the general principles of the subject, is 
that it invariably associates the prineiples with their 
applications. This of itself implies a much wider 
range of ideas and of topics, than are included in 
political economy, considered as a branch of abstract 
speculation. For practical purposes, political econ- 
omy is inseparably intertwined with many other 
branches of social philosophy. Except on matters 
of mere detail, there are perhaps no practical ques- 
tions, even among those which approach nearest to 
the character of purely economical questions, which 
admit of being decided on economical premises alone. 
And it is becanse Adam Smith never loses sight of 
this truth; because, in his applications of Political 


Economy, he perpetually appeals to other and often 
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vailed. All the associations engendered by common life, 
and by the ordinary course of business, concurred in favour. 
ing it, So long as those associations were the only median 
through which the subject was looked at, what we now 
think so gross an absurdity seemed a truism. Once ques 
tioned, indeed, it was doomed; but no one was likely to 
think of questioning it whose mind had not become familiar 
with certain modes of stating and of contemplating econom- 
ical phenomena, which have only found their way into the 
ener! understanding through the influence of Adam Smith 
and of his expositors. 

Tn common discourse, wealth ix always expressed. in 
money. Tf you ask how rich a person is, you are answered 
that he has so many thousand pounds. All income and 
expenditure, all gains and losses, everything by which one 
becomes richer or poorer, are reckoned as the coming in or 
going ont of co much money. It is trac that in the in- 
ventory of a person’s fortune are included, not only the 
money in his actual possession, or due to him, but all other 
articles of value. These, however, enter, not in their own 
character, but in virtue of the sums of money which they 
would sell for; and if they would sell for lesa, their owner 
is reputed less rich, though the things themselves are pre- 
cisely the same. It is true, also, that people do not grow 
rich by keeping their money unused, and that they must be 
willing to spend in order to gain. Those who enrich them- 
selves by commerce, do so by giving money for goods as 
well as goods for money ; and the first is a3 necessary a part 
of the process as the last. But a person who buys goods for 
purposes of gain, docs xo to sell them again for money, and 
in the expectation of receiving more money than he laid 
out: to get toney, therefore, seems even to the person him- 
self the ultimate end of the whole. It often happens that 
he is not paid in money, but in something elee; having 
bonght goods to a value equivalent, which are eet off against 
those he cold. But he accepted thei at a moncy valuation, 
and in the belief that they would bring in more money 
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it, you have first to sell it, or to submit to the inconvenience 
and delay (if not the impossibility) of finding some one who 
has what you want, and is willing to barter it for what you 
have, But with money you are at once able to buy what- 
ever things are for sale; and one whose fortune is in money, 
or in things rapidly convertible into it, seeme both to him- 
self and others to possess not any one thing, but all the 
things which the money places it at his option to purchase. 
The greatest part of the utility of wealth, beyond a very 
moderate quantity, ia not the indulgences it procures, but 
the reserved power which its possessor holds in his hands of 
attaining purposes generally ; and this power no other kind 
of wealth confers o immediately or so certainly as money. 
It is the only form of wealth which is not merely applicable 
to some one use, but can be turned at once toany uze. And 
this distinction was the more likely to make an impreesion 
upon governments, as it is one of considerable importance 
to them. A civilized government derives comparatively 
little advantage from taxes unless it can colMect them in 
money: and if it has large or sudden payments to make, 
especially payments in foreign countries for wars or subsi- 
dies, either for the eake of conquering or of not being con- 
quered (the two chief objecte of national policy until « late 
period), scarcely any medium of payment except money will 
serve the purpose. All these causee conspire to make both 
individuals and governments, in estimating their means, 
attach almost exclusive importance to monoy, either in ease 
or im posse, and look upon all other things (when viewed ns 
part of their resources) scarcely otherwise than as the re- 
mote means of obtaining that which alone, when obtained, 
affords the indefinite, and at the same time instantaneous, 
command over objects of desire, which best answers to the 
idea of wealth. 

An absurdity, however, does not cease to be un absurd- 
ity when we have discovered what were the appearances 
which made it plausible; and the Mercantile Theory could 
not fail to be seen in its trae character when men began, 
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wealthy is to have a large stock of useful articles, or the 
means of purchasing them. Everything forms therefore a 
part of wealth, which has a power of purchasing; for which 
anything useful or agreeable would be given in exchange. 
Things for which nothing could be obtained in exchanze, 
however useful or necessary they may be, are notgvealth in 
the sense in which the term is used in Political Economy. 
Air, for example, though the most absolute of necessaries, 
bears tio price in the market, because it can be obtained 
gratnitouely ; to accumulate a stock of it would yield no 
profit or advantage to any one ; and the laws of its produc 
tion and distribution are the subject of 'a very different study 
from Political Economy. But though air is not wealth, 
mankind are much richer by obtaining it gratis, since the 
time and labour which would otherwise be required for sup- 
plying the most pressing of all wants, can be devoted to 
other purposes. It is possible to imagine circumstances in 
which air would bo a part of wealth. If it became custom- 
ary to eojourn long in places where the air doea not natu- 
rally penetrate, as in diving-bells sunk in the sea, a supply 
of air artificially furnished would, like water conveyed into 
houses, bear a price: and if from any revolution in nature 
the atmosphere became too seanty for the consumption, or 
could be monopolized, air might sequire a very high market- 
able value. In such a case, the posseasion of it, beyond his 
own wants, would be, to its owner, wealth ; and the general 
wealth of mankind might at firet sight appear to be in- 
creased, by what would be go great a calamity to them. 
The error would lie in not considering, that however rich 
the possessor of air might become at the expense of the rest 
of the community, all persons else would be poorer by all 
that they were compelled to pay for what they had before 
obtained without payment. 

‘This leads to an important distinction in the meaning of 
the word wealth, as applied to the possessions of an individ 
ual, and to those of a nation, or of mankind. In the wealth 
of mankind, nothing is included which docs not of itself 
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‘answer some purpose of utilityor pleasure. To an individu 










al, anything is wealth, which, though useless in itself, en- 
ables him to ¢laim from others a part of their stock of 
things useful or pleasant. Tuke, for instance, a mortgage 
ofa thousand pounds on 4 landed estate. This is wealth to 
the person to whom it brings in a revenue, and who could 
perbaps sell it in the market for the full amount of the debt. 
But it is not wealth to the country ; if the engagement were 
annulled, the country would be neither poorer nor richer. 
The mortgagee would have lost a thousand pounda, and the 
owner of the land would have gained it. Speaking nation- 
ally, the mortgage was not iteclf wealth, but merely gave A 
aclaim ton portion of the wealth of B. It was wealth to A, 
and wealth which he could transfor to a third person ; but 
what he so transferred was in fact a joint ownership, to the 
extent of a thousand pounds, in the land of which B was 
nominally the sole proprietor. The position of fundholders, 
ool neta public debt of a country, is similar. They 
on the general wealth of the country. The 
cing of te debt would be no destruction of wealth, 
transfer of it: a wrongful abstraction of wealth from 
ais coeies of the community, for the profit of the 
ithaca or of: the tax-payers. Funded property there- 
be counted as part of the national wealth. This 
i not always borne in mind by the dealers in statistienl eal- 
culations. For example, in estimates of the gross income 
uf the country, founded on the proceeds of the income tax, 
incomes derived from the funds are not always excluded: 
though the tax-payers are assezeed on their whole nominal 
income, without being permitted to deduct from it the por- 
tion levied from them in taxation to form the income of the 
fandholder, Tn this calculation, therefore, one portion of the 
é | income of the country is counted twice over, and 
‘amount made to appear greater than it is by 
tnilliona. A country, however, may include in 
‘all stock held by its citizens in the funds of for- 
3, and other debts dac to them from abrowl. 
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But even this is only wealth to them by being a part owner- 
ship in wealth held by others. It forms no part of the col- 
lective wealth of the human race. It is an element in the 
distribution, but not in the composition, of the general 
wealth, » 

At has been proposed to define wealth as signifying “ in- 
struments:” meaning not tools and machinery alone, but 
the whole accumulation posscseed by individuals or commu- 
nities, of means for the attainment of their ends. Thus, a 
field is an instrument, because it is a means to the attain- 
ment of corn. Corn is an instrument, being a means to the 
attainment of flour. Flour is an instrument, being a means 
to the attainment of bread, Bread is an instrument, as a 
means to the satisfaction of hunger and to the support of 
life, Here we at last arrive at things which are not instru- 
ments, being desired on their own account, and not a mere 
means to something beyond. This view of the subject is 
philosophically correct ; or rather, this mode of expression 
may be usefully employed along with others, not as convey- 
ing a different view of the subject from the common one, 
Dut as giving more distinctness and reality to the common 
view. It departs, however, too widely from the custom of 
language, to be likely to obtain general acceptance, or to be 
of use for any other purpose than that of occasional illus- 
tration. 

Wealth, thon, may be defined, all useful or agrecable 
things which possess exchangeable value; or, in other 
words, all useful or agreeable things exeept those which can 
be obtained, in the quantity desired, withont Jabour or 
sacrifice. To this definition, the only objection seems to be, 
that it leaves in uncertainty a question which has been 
much debated—whether what are called immaterial prod- 
ucts are to be considered as wealth; whether, for example, 
the skill of a workman, or any other natural or acquired 
power of body or mind, shall be called wealth, or nots a 
question, not of very great importance, and which, so far as 
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are much richer communities in which portions of thu tur 
habitants are in a condition, as to subsistence and comfort, 
as little enviable as that of the savage. 

‘The first great advance beyond this state consists in the 
domestication of the more usefal animals ; giving rise to the 
pastoral or nomad state, in which mankind do not live on 
the produce of hunting, but on milk and ite products, and 
on the animal increase of flocks and herds. This condition 
is not only more desirable in itself, but more conducive to 
farther progress ; and a much more considerable amount of 
wealth is accumulated under it. So long as the vast natural 
pastures of the carth are not yet so fully ocenpicd as to be 
consumed more rapidly than they are spontancously repro- 
duced, a large and constantly increasing stock of subsistence 
may be collected and preserved, with little other labour than 
that of guarding the cattle from the attacks of wild beasts, 
and from the force or wiles of predatory men. Large flocks 
and herds, therefore, are in time possessed, by active and 
thrifty individuals through their own exertions, and by dhe 
heads of families and tribes through the exertions of those 
who are connected with them by allegiunce. There thus 
arises, in the shepherd state, inequality of poseessions; a 
thing which scarcely exists in the savage atate, where no 
one has minch more than absolute neccesarics, and in caso 
of deficiency must share even those with hia tribe. In the 
nomad state, some have an abundance of cattle, sufficient 
for the food of a multitude, while others have not contrived 
to appropriate and retain any superfluity, or perhaps any 
cattle at all. But subsistence has ceased to be precarious, 
since the more successful have no other use which they can 
make of their surplus than to feed the less fortunate, while 
every increaze in the number of persons connected with 
thom ia an inerense both of security and of power: and thus 
they are enabled to divest themselves of all labour exeept 
that of government and superintendence, and acquire de- 
pendents to fight for them in war and to serve them in 
pence. One of the foatures of this state of society is, that a 
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quent progroes of mankind seems by no means to have been 
80 rapid (certain rare combinations ¢ of cireumstances excopt- 
ed) a8 might perlaps have been anticipated. The actly 
of human food which the earth is eapuble of returning even 
to the most wretched system of agriculture, so much exceeds 
what could be obtained in the purely pastoral state, that a 
great increase of population is invarinbly the result. Bat 
this additional food ia only obtained by s great additional 
amount of Jabour; ao that not only an agricultural has 
much less leisure than a pastoral population, but, with the 
imperfect tools and unskilful processes which are for a long 
time employed (and which over the greater part of the earth 
have not even yet been abandoned), agricultorists do not, 
unless in unusually advantageous circumstances of climate 
and soil, produce so great a surplus of food beyond their 
necessary consumption, as to support any large clase of 
labourers engaged in other departments of industry. The 
surplus, too, whether small or great, is usually torn from the 
producers, either by the government to which they are sub- 
ject, or by individuals, who by superior force, or by avail- 
ing themselves of religious or traditional feelings of subor- 
dination, have established themselves as lords of the soil. 
‘The first of these modes of appropriation, by the govern- 
ment, is characteristic of the extensive monarchies which 
from a time beyond historical record have occupied the 
plains of Asia, The government, in those countries, though 
varying in its qualities according to the accidents of personal 
character, seldom leaves much to the cultivators beyond 
mere necessaries, and often strips them so bare even of 
these, that it finds itself obliged, after taking all they have, 
to lend part of it buck to those from whom it has been 
taken, in order to provide them with seed, and enable them 
to support life until another harvest. Under the régime 
in question, though the bulk of the popniation are ill pro- 
vided for, the government, by collecting amall suns from 
great noinbers, is enabled, with any tolerable manage- 
ment, to make a show of riches quite out of proportion to 
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considerable knowledge of the propertios of objects: ench 
as some of the cotton fabries of India. These artiticers are 
fed by the surplus food which has been taken by the govern- 
ment and its agents as their share of the produce. So lit- 
erally is this the case, that in some countries the workman, 
instead of taking his work home, and being paid for it after 
it is finished, proceeds with his tools to his customer's 
house, and is there eubsisted until the work is complete. 
The ineecarity, however, of all possessions in this state of 
society, induces even the richest purchasers to give a pref- 
erence to such articles as, being of an imperishable nature, 
and containing great value in small bulk, are adapted for 
being concealed or carried off. Gold and jewels, theretore, 
constitute a large proportion of the wealth of these nations, 
and many a rich Asiatic earries nearly his whole fortune on 
Tis person, or on those of the women of hisharem, No one, 
except the monarch, thinks of investing his wealth in a 
manner not susceptible of removal. He, indeed, if he feels 
tafe on his throne, and reasonably secure of transmitting it 
to his descendants, sometimes indulges a taste for durable 
edifices, and produces the Pyramids, or the Taj Mehal and 
the Mausoleum at Sekundra. The rade manufactures des- 
tined for the wants of the cultivators are worked up by 
village artisans, who are remunerated by Jand given to them 
rent-free to cultivate, or by fees paid to them in kind from 
such share of the crop as is left to the villagers by the gov- 
ernment. This state of society, however, is not destitute of 
4 mereantile class; composed of two diviaiona, grain dealers 
and money dealers.’ The grain dealers do not nanally buy 
grain from the producers, but from the agents of govern- 
ment, who, receiving the revenue in kind, are glad to 
devolve upon others the business of conveying it to the 
places where the prince, his chief civil and military officers, 
the bulk of his troops, and the artisans who supply the 
wants of these various persons, are assembled. The money 
dealers lend to the unfortunate cultivators, when ruined by 


_ or fiscal exactions, the means of supporting life 
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empire progressively declined. In the beginning, the public 
revenues, aul the resources of rich individuals, sufficed at 
least to cover Italy with eplondid edifices, public and pri- 
vate; but at length so dwindled under the enervating in- 
fluences of misgovernment, that what remained wae not 
even stfficient to keep those edifices from decay. The 
strength and riches of the civilized world became inade 
quate to make head: aguinst the nomad population which 
skirted its northern frontier : they overran the empire, and 
a different order of th sneveeded. 

Jn the new frame in which European society was now 
cast, the population of each country may be considered as 
composed, in unequal proportions, of two distinct nations or 
races, the conquerors and the conquered : the first the pro- 
prictors of the land, the latter the tillers of it. These tillers 
were allowed to occupy the lund on conditions which, being 
the product of force, were always onerous, but seldom to the 
extent of ubsolute slavery. Already, in the later times of 
the Roman empire, predinl slavery’ had extensively trams 
formed itself into a kind of serfilom: the esloné of the 
Romans were rather villeins than actual slaves; and the 
incapacity and distaste of the barbarian conquerors for per- 
sonally superintending industrial occupations, left no alter- 
native but to allow to the cultivators, as an incentive to 
exertion, some real interest in the soil. If, for example, 
they were compelled to labonr, three days in the woek, for 
their superior, the produce of the remaining days was their 
own, If they were required to supply tho provisions of 
various sorts, ordinarily needed for the consumption of the 
enstle, and were often subject to requisitions in excess, yet 
after supplying these demands they were suffered to dispose 
at their will of whatever additional produce they could 
raise. Under this system doring the Middle Ages it was 
not impozsible, no more than in Rossin at present (where 
the same aystem atill essentially provails), for serfs to nequine 
property ; and in fact, their accurmlations are the primitive 
souree of the wealth of modern Europe, 











Tn that age of violonce and disorder, tho first use made by 
‘aserf of any small provision which he had been able to acen- 
tmulate, was to buy his freedom and withdraw himself to somo 
town or fortified village, which had remained undestroyed 


from the time of the Roman dominion; or, without 
‘his freedom, to abscond thither. In that place of refage, 
surrounded by others of his own class, he attempted to live, 
scoured in some measure from the outrages and exactions of 
the warrior caste, by his own prowess and that of his fel- 
lows. These emancipated serfs mostly became artificors ; 
and lived by exchanging the produce of their industry for 
the surplus food and material which the soil yielded to its 
fendal proprietors. This gave rise to a sort “of European 
cof the economical condition of Asiatic coun- 
tries ; except that, in licn of a single monarch and a fluctn- 
ating body of favourites and employés, there was a numer- 
ous aml in a considerable degree fixed class of great land- 
holders; exhibiting far less splendour, becanse individually 
disposing of a much exaller surplus produce, and for a long 
time expending the chief part of it in maintaining the body 
of retainers whom the warlike habits of society, and the 
little protection afforded by govermment, rendered indis- 
ponsable to their safety. The greater stability, the fixity of 
personal position, which this state of society affunded, 
cousparison with the Asiatic polity to which it ccoriotntoally 
eorresponded, was one main reason why it was also found 
more favourable to improvement. From this time the 
economical advaneerent of society has not been further 
(hana person and property grew slowly, 
bat ¢ the arts of life made constant progress; 
under ceased to be the principal couree of accumulation ; 
Europe ripened into commercial and manafae- 
ope. In the latter part of the middle ages, the 
gy and Flinders, the free cities of Germany, and 
France and England, contained a large and 
pi of artisans, and many rich burghers, 
i been acquired by manufacturing Wher 
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instruments of production, und receives, after paying a rent 
to the landowner, all the produce: in other cases, the land- 
Jord, his paid agents, aud the labourers, are the only shar- 
ers. Manufactures, again, are sometimes carried on by 
scattered, individuals, who own or hire the tools or machin 
ery they require, and employ little labour besides that of 
their own famnily ; in other cases, by large numbers working 
together in one building, with expensive and complex 
machinery owned by rich manufacturers. The same dif- 
ference exists in the operations of trade, Tho wholesale 
operations indeed are everywhere carried on by large capi- 
tale, where such exist; but the retail dealings, which col- 
lectively occupy a very great amount of capital, are some- 
times conducted in small shops, chiefly by the personal 
exertions of the dealers themselves, with their families, and 
perhaps an apprentice or two; and sometimes in large 
cetablishments, of which the funds are supplied by a 
wealthy individual or association, and the ageney is that 
of numerous salaried shopmen or shopwomen. Resides 
these differences in the economical phenomena presented 
by different parte of what is usually called the civilized 
world, all those enrligr states which we previously passed 
in review, have continued in some part or other of the 
world, down to our own time. Hunting communities still 
exist in Ameriea, nomadic in Arubia and the steppes of 
Northem Asia; Oriental society is in essentials what it has 
always been; the great empire of Russia is even now, in 
many respects, the scarcely modified image of feudal Eu- 
rope. Every one of the great types of human soviety, 
down to that of the Esqnimanux or Patagonians, is still 
oxtant. 

These remarkable differences in the state of different 
portions of the human race, with regard to the production 
and distribution of wealth, must, like all other phenomena, 
depend on causes, And it is not a snflicient explanation to 
ascribe them exclusively to the degrees of knowledge, pos 
sessed at different times and places, of the laws of mature 
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and the physival arts of life. Many other causes codperate ; 









and that very progres and unequal distribution of physical 
knowledge, are partly the etfects, as well as partly the 
causes, of the state of the production and distribution of 






Tn #0 far as the economical condition of nations turns 
upon the state of phyxieal knowledge, it fs a subject for the 
physical sciences, and the arts founded on them. But in so 
far as the eanses are moral or psychological, dependent on 
institutions and social relations, or on the principles of 
human nature, their investigation belongs not to physical, 
but to moral and sovinl science, and is the object of whut is 
called Political Economy. 
‘The production of wealth ; the extraction of the instra- 
ments of human subsistence and enjoyment from the ma- 
torials of the globe, is evidently not an arbitrary thing. It 
Lins its necessary conditions, Of these, aome are physical, 
depending on the properties of matter, or rather on the 
umount of knowledge of those properties poseesced at the 
partionlar place and time. These Political Economy does 
hot investigate, but assumes; rofvrring for the grounda, to 
| science or common experience. Combining with 
‘these faets of outward mature other truths relating to harman 
nature, it attempts to trace the secondary or derivative 
laws, by which the production of wealth is determined ; in 
which must lic the explanation of the diversities of riches 
and poverty in tho present and past, and the ground of 
whatever inerease in wealth is reserved for the future. 

Whilike the laws of Production, those of Distribution are 
| partly of homan institution: since the mannor in which 
wealth is distributed in any given society, depends on the 
Hatites or owiges therein obtaining. But though govern- 
ieeoes ceeeizinn karo the power of deciding what institu- 

















shall work, The conditions on which the 
over the distribution of wealth is de- 
the manner in which the distribution w cKee 
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ed by the varions modes of conduct which society may 
think fit to adopt, are as much a subject for scientific: 
enquiry as any of the physical laws of nature. 

The laws of Production and Distribution, and some of 
the practical consequences deducible from them, are the 
subject of the following treatise. 


BOOK I. 


PRODUCTION. 
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PRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE REQUISITES OF PRODUCTION 


§ 1. Tue requisites of production are two: labour, and 
appropriate natural objects. 

Labour is cither bodily or mental; or, to express the 
distinction more comprehensively, either muscular or ner- 
vous; and it is necessary to include in the idea, not. solely 
the exertion itself, but all feelings of a disagreeable kind, 
all bodily inconvenience or mental annoyance, connected 
“with the employment of one’s thoughts, or muscles, or both, 
ina particular occupation. Of the other requisite—appro- 
priate natural objects—it is to be remarked, that some 
objects cxist or grow up spontancously, of a kind suited to 
the supply of human wants. There are caves and hollow 
trees capable of affording shelter ; fruit, roots, wild honey, 
and other natural products, on which human life can be 
supported ; but even here a considerable quantity of Iabour 
is generally required, not for the purpose of creating, but 
of finding and appropriating them. In all but these few 
and (except in the very commencement of human society) 
unimportant cases, the objects supplied by nature are only 
instrumental to human wants, after having undergone some 
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forces are generated ; as when by puttin 
to fuel, and water into a builer ove! 
pansive force of steam, a power whieh h 
largely available for the attainment of human purpos 

Labour, then, in the physical world, is always and solely 
employed in putting objects in motion; the properties of 
matter, the laws of nature, do the r The skill and in- 
genuity of human beings are chiefly exercised in discovering 
movements, practicable by their powers, and capable of 
bringing about the effects which they desire. But, while 
movement is the ouly effect which man can immediately 
and directly produce by his muscles, it is not necessary that 
he should produce directly by them all the movements 
which he requires. The first and most obvious substitute is 
the muscular action of cattle: hy degrees the powers of 
inanimate nature are made to aid in this too, as by making 
the wind, or water, things already in motion, communicate 
a patt of their motion to the wheels, which before that 
invention were made to revolve by muscular force. This 
service is extorted from the powers of wind and water by a 
set of actions, consisting like the former in moving certain 
objects into certain positions in which they constitute what 
is termed a machine ; but the muscular action necessary for 
this is not constantly renewed, but performed once for all, 
and there is on the whole a great economy of labour. 


alighted match 

it, lie generates the ex- 

Leen made so 
5* 
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§ 3. Some writers have raised the question, whether 
nature gives more assistance to labour in one kind of indas- 
try or in another ; and have said that in some occupations 
labour does most, in others nature must. In this, however, 
there seems much confusion of ideas. The part which 
nature has in any work of man, is indefinite and ineom- 
mensurable. It is impossible to decide that in any one 
thing nature does more than in any other, One 














b's power oveeK 
fundamental principle of Politic 
Economy, in the first chapter of Mr. Mill's Klements, 
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riage, is generally limited in quantity : there is not go much 
of it as persons would gladly oecupy and cultivate, or other- 
wise turn to use, In all old countries, land capable of cul- 
tivation, land at least of any tolerable fertility, must be 
ranked among agents limited in quantity. Water, for ordi- 
nary purposes, on the banks of rivers or lakes, may be 
regarded as of unlimited abundance; but if required for 
irrigation, it may even there be insufficient to supply all 
wants, while in places which depend for their consumption 
on cisterns or tanks, or on wells which are not copions, or 
are liable to fail, water takes its place among things the 
quantity of which is most » Where water 
power, éc. a fall of water appli- 
cable by its inechani to the service of industry, may 
De exevedingly limited, compared with the use which would 
be made of it if it were more abundant, Coal, metallic ores, 
and other useful substances fund in the carth, are still more 
limited than land. They are net only strictly local, but 
exhanstible; though, at a given place and time, they may 
exist in much greater abundance than would be applied to 
present use even if they could be obtained gratis. Fisher- 
ies, in the sea, are in most cases a gift of nature practicglly 
unlimited in amount; but ‘the Arctie whale fisheries have 
long been insufficient for the demand which exists even at 
the very considerable price necessary to defray the cost of 
appropriation: and the immense extension which the 
Southern fisheries have in consequent ined, is tending 
to exhaust them likewis River fisheries are a natural 
resource of a very limited character, and would be rapidly 
exhansted, if allowed to be used by every one without 
restraint. Air, even that state of it which we term wind, 
may, in most situations, he obtained in a quantity sufficient 
for every possible use ; and so likewise, on the sea coast or 
on large rivers, may water carriage: though the wha 
or harbour-room applicable to the of that mode of 
transport is in many situations far short of what would be 
wed if easily attainable. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OF LABOUR AS AN AGENT OF PRODUCTION. 


§ 1. The labour which terminates in the production ot 
an article fitted for some human use, is either employed 
directly about the thing, or in previous operations destined 
tu facilitate, perhaps essential to the possibility of, the sub- 
sequent ones. In making bread, for the labour 
employed about the thing itself is th ker; but 
the labour of the miller, thongh employed directly in the 
production not of bread but of flour, is equally part of the 
aggregate sum of labour by which the bread is produced ; 
as is also the labour of the sower, and of the reaper. Some 
may think that all these persons ought to be considered as 
employing their labour directly about the thing ; the « 
the flour, and the bread being one substance in three ait 
ferent states. Without disputing abont this question of 
mere language, there is still the plonghman, who prepared 
the ground for the sced, and whose labour never came in 
contact with the substance in any of its states; and the 
plough-maker, whose share in the result was still more 
remote. All these persons ultimately derive the remunera- 
tion of their labour from the bread, or its price: the plough- 
maker as much as the rest; for since plonghs are of no use 
except for tilling the soil, no one would make or use ploughs 
for any other reason than hecanse the increased returns, 
thereby obtained from the ground, atforded a source from 
which an adequate equivalent could be assigned for the 
Isbour of the plough-maker. If the produce is to be weed 
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terial into what may be termed prepared material. In 
strictness of speech, almost all food, ax it comes from the 
hands of the agricultnrist, is nothing more than material 
for the occupation of the baker or the cook. 


§ 4. The second kind of indirect labour is that em- 
ployed in making tools or implements for the assistance of 
labour. I use these terms in their most comprehensive 
sense, embracing all permanent instruments or helps to pro- 
duetion, from a flint and stecl for striking a light, to a° 
steam ship, or the most complex apparatus of manufacturing 
machinery. There may be some hesitation where to draw 
the line between implements and materials; and some 
things used in production (such as fuel) would seareely in 
common language be called by either name, popular phrase- 
ology being shaped out by a different class of necessities 
from those of scientific exposition, To avoid a multiplies 
tion of classes and denominations answering to distinctions 
of no scientific importance, political economists generally 
include all things which are used as dmmediate means of 
production (the means which are not immediate will be eon- 
sidered presently) either in the class of implements or in 
that of materials. Perhaps the line is most usually and 
most conveniently drawn, by considering as a material 
every instrument of produetion which ean only be used 
onee, heing destroyed (at least as an instrument for the pur- 
pose in hand) by a single employment. Thus fuel, once 
burnt, cannot be again used as fuel; what can be so used is 
only any portion which has remained unburnt the first 
‘time. And not only it cannot be used without being eon- 
sumed, but it is only useful by being consumed ; for if no 
part of the fuel were destroyed, no heat would be generated. 
A fleece, again, is destroyed as a fleece by being ypmn into 
thread; and the thread cannot be used as thread when 
woven into cloth. Bui axe is not destroyed as an axe by 
entting down a tree: it may be used afterwards to cut 
hundred or a thousand more: and thuugh deterio- 
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this, however, might be said with equal truth of the 
tHiresher, the winnower, the makers of Lutter and choose; 
operations always counted a3 agricultural, probably beeause 
itis the enstom for them to be performed by persons resident 
on the farm, and wnder the same superintendence as 

For many purposes, all these persons, the miller and baker 
inclusive, must be placed in the samo class with plonghinen 
and reapers. They are all concerned in producing food, and 
depend for their remmneration on the food prodaced ; when 
the one class abounds and Afourislies, the others do se too; 
they form collectively the “agricultaral interest ;” they 
render but one service to the commanity by thelr anited 
labours, and are paid from one common source. Even the 
Hllers of the soil, agnin, when the prodnee is not food, bat 
the materials of what are commonly termed manifnetures, 
Delong in many respeets to the same division in the eeanamy 
of society as manufacturers. The cotton-planter of Caro- 
lina, and the wool-grower of Australia, have more intorests 
in common with the spinner and weaver than with the 
com-grower. But, on the other hand, the industry whieh 
operates immediately upou the soil has, as we shall ete 
hereafter, some proportics on which many important conse 
quences depend, and which distingnish it from all the sub- 
sequent stages of production, whether carried on by the 
same person or not; from the industry of the thruster and 
winnower, as much as from that of the cottounspinner 
When I «peak, therefore, of agricultural labour, I shall gen- 
erally mean this, and this exclusively, antes the contrary is 
cither stated or implied in the context. The tern: taannfne 
turing is too vague to be of mech nse when precision is 
rejuired, and when [ employ it, | wish to be understood as 
intending to epeak popularly rather than scientifically. 
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accomplishments: these wore mainly wnipro- 
ductive labourers, but their ample recompenee was a source 
of wealth to their own country. In none of these exees was 
there any accession of wealth to the world, Tho services: 
of the labourers, if useful, were obtained at a sacrifice to the 
world of » portion of material wealth ; if useless, all that 
consumed was waste. 

To he wasted, however, is a lighility not confined to 
unproductive labour, Productive labour may equally be 
waste, if more of it is expended than really conduces to pro- 
duction. If defect of skill in labourers, or of judgment: in 
i direct thom, camscs a misapplication of pro- 
ductive industry; if a farmer persists in ploughing with 

and two men, when experience has shown that 
and one mar are suflicient, the surplus labour, 

i for purposes of production, is wasted. 

anew process ix adopted which proves no better, or not #0 
Eapaeies toon hefore in uae, the labour expended in perfect- 
on and in carrying it into practice, though 
ora productive purpose, is wasted. Productive 
zl a nation poorer, if the wealth it pro- 
the increase it makes in the stock of useful or 
‘things, be of « kind not immediately wanted : a3 
‘a commodity is unsaleable, booanse produced in a 
ond the present demand; or when speculators 
te and warehouses before there is any trade. Tho 
tes of North America, with their premature 
d canals, have made this kind of mistakes and 
time doubtful whether England, in the dis- 
ate elopment of railway enterprise, had not, 
followed the as Labour sunk in 

of a distant return, when the great exigencice ot 




























the community require that Ye rear. | 











CHAPTER IV. 


¥ OF CAPITAL. 


§ 1. Ir has been scen in the preceding chapters that 
besides the primary and universal requisites of production, 
labour and natural agents, there is another requisite with- 
out which no productive operations beyond the rude and 
scanty beginnings of primitive industry, are possible: 
namely, a stock, previously accumulated, of the products of 
former labour. This accumulated stock of the produce of 
labour is termed Capital. The function of Capital in pro- 
duction, it is of the utmost importance thoroughly te under- 
stand, since a number of the erroncuus notions with which 
our subject is invested, originate in an impertect and con- 
fased apprehension of this point. 

Capital, by persons wholly unused to reflect on the sub- 
ject, is supposed to be synonymous with money. To ex- 
pose this misapprehension, would be to repeat what has 
been said in the introductory chapter. Money is no more 
synonymous with capital than it is with wealth. Money 
cannot in itself perform any part of the oflice of capital, 
since it can afford no assistance to production. To do this, 
it must be exchanged for other things ; and anything, which 
iz r other thing: 
pable of contributing to production in the same degre 
What capital does for production. is to afford the shelter, 
protection, tools and materials which the w : 
to feed and otherwise im: othe labourers during the 
process. These are the services which present labour re 
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that his stock in trade, over and above 


‘manufacturer, and. 

lis machinery, consists at prosont wholly in iron goods. 
Aron goods cannot feed labourers. Nevertheless, by a mere 
change of the destination of the iron goods, he can cause 
Inbourers to be fed. Suppose that with a portion of the 
proceeds lie intended to maintain a pack of hounds, or an 
establishment of servants; and that he changes his inten- 
tion, and employs it in his business, paying it in wayes to 
additional workpeople. These workpeople are enabled to 
bay and consume the food which would otherwise have 
been consumed by the hounds or by the servants; and thus 
without the employer's having seen or touched one particle 
of the food, his conduct has determined that so much more 
of the food existing in the country has been devoted to the 
use of productive labourers, and so much less consnmed in 
a manner wholly unproductive. Now vary the hypothesis, 
and irae that what is thus paid in wages would other 
Been laid out not in feeding servants or hounds, 
iat i and jewels; and in ordor to render the 









ile, let us suppose that the change takes place 
erable scale, and that a large sum is diverted 
g plate and jewels to employing productive 
whom we shall enppose to have been previously, 
“peasantry, only half employed and half fed. 
on receiving their increased wares, will not 
‘out in plate and jewels, but in food. There t& 
, additional food in the vountry; nor any un- 
Tabourers or animals, as in the former ease, 
d is set free for productive purposes. Food will 
imported if possible; if not possible, the 
‘remain for a season on their short allowance : 

ce of this change in the demand for com- 
fone by the change in the expenditure of 
unproductive to productive, is that next 
will be produced, and leas plate and jew- 
again, without having had anything to do 
f the labourers dircetly, the conserdion Wy 
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pensably necessary for production. As much of it as ex- 
ceeds the actual necessaries of life and health (an excess 
which in the case of skilled labourers is usually consider- 
able) is not expended in supporting labour, but in remu- 
nerating it, and the labourers could wait fur this part of 
their remuncration until the production is completed ; it 
needs not necessarily pre-exist as capital: and if they unfor- 
tunately had to forego it altogether, the same amount of 
production might take place. In order that the whole 
remuneration of the labourers should be advanced to them 
in daily or weekly payments, there must exist in advance, 
and he appropriated to productive use, a greater stock, or 
capital, than would suffice to carry on the existing extent 
of production: greater, by whatever amount of remunera- 
tion the labourers reeeive, beyond what the self-interest of a 
prudent slave-master would assign to his slaves. In truth, 
it is only after an abundant capital had already been accu- 
mulated, that the practice of paying in advance any remu- 
neration of labour beyond a bare subsistence, could possibly 
have arisen: since whatever is so paid, is not really applied 
to production, but to the unproductive consumption of pro- 
ductive labourers. ing a fund for produetion suf- 
ficiently ample to admit of habitually diverting a part of it 
to a mere convenience. 

It will be observed that I have assumed, that the labour- 
ers are always subsisted from capital: and this is obviously 
the fact, though the capital needs not necessarily be fur- 
nished by a person called a capitalist. When the labourer 
maintains himself by funds of his own, as when a peasant- 
farmer or proprietor lives on the produce of his land, or an 
artisan works on his own account, they are still supported 
by capital, that is, by funds provided in advance. The 
sant docs not subsist this year on the produce of this 
ar’s harvest, but on that of the last. The artisan is not 
iving on the proceeds of the work he has in hand, but on 
those of work previously exeented and disposed of. Each is 
supported by a small capital of his own, which he perid- 
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drawn from the produce of the remaining capital of the 
community ; to whom his eapital is uot yielding any return, 
ty indemnity them for the payment ; it is all lost and gone, 
and what he now possesses is a claim on the returns to other 
people's capital and industry. This claim he can sell, and 
get back the euivalent of his capital, which he may after- 
wards employ productively. True; but.he docs not get 
back his own capital, or anything which it has produced ; 
that, and all its possible returns, are extinguished : what he 
gets is the capital of some other person, which that person 
is willing to exchange for his lien on the taxes. Another 
capitalist substitutes himself for A as a mortgagee of the 
public, and A substitutes himself for the other capitalist as 
the possessor of a fund employed in production, or available 
for it.. By this exchange the productive powers of the com- 
munity are neither increased nor diminished. The breach 
in the capital of the country was made when the govern- 
ment spent A’s money: whereby a value of ten thousand 
pounds was withdrawn or withheld from productive employ- 
ment, placed in the fund for unproductive consumption, and 
destroyed without cquivalent. 


CHAPTER V. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS RESPECTING CAPITAL. 


§ 1. Lr the preceding explanations have answered their 
purpose, they have given not only a sufficiently completo 
possession of the idca of Capital according to its definition, 
but a suflicient familiarity with it in the conerete, and 
amidst the obscurity with which the complication of indi- 
vidual circumstances surrounds it, to have prepared even 
the unpractised reader for certain clementary propositions 
or theorems respecting capital, the full comprehension of 
which is already a considerable step out of darkness into 
light. 

The first of these propositions is, That industry is limited 
Vy capital. This is so obvions as to be taken for granted in 
many common forms of speech ; but to see a truth occa- 
sionally is one thing, to recognise it habitually, and admit 
no propositions inconsistent with it, is another. The axiom 
was until lately almost universally disregarded by legisla- 
tors and political writers; and doctrines irreconcileable 
with it are still very commonly professed and inculeated. 

The following are common expressions, implying. its 
truth. The act of directing industry to a particular employ- 
ment is described by the phrase “ applying capital ” to the 
employment. To employ industry on the land is to apply 
capital to the land. To employ labour in a manufacture is 
to invest capital in the manufacture. ‘This implies that in- 
dust not be emploved to any greater extent than there 
al to invest. The proposition, indeed, must be as- 













































































to exemplify the wonderful 

ean Marcos eichiencrmtn losses in so brief an 
interval. There is nothing at all wonderful in the matter, 
What the enemy have destroyed, would have been de- 
stroyed in a little time by the inhabitants themselves: the 
wealth whieh they a0 rapidly reproduce, would have needed 
to be reproduced and would have been reproduced in any 
ease, and probably in as short atime. Nothing is changed, 
exeept that during the reproduction they have not now the 
advantage of consuming what had been produced previous- 
ly. The possibility of a rapid repair of their disasters, 
mainly depends on whether the country has been depopn- 
lated. If its effective population have not been extirpated 
at the time, and are not starved afterwards ; then, with the 
same skill and knowledge which they had before, with their 
fand and its permancnt improvements undestroyed, and the 
‘more durable buildings probably unimpaired, or only par 
injured, they have nearly all the requisites for their 
mer amount of production. If there is as much of food 
or of valuables to buy food, as enables them 
nount of privation to remain alive and in working 
they will in a short time have raised as great a 
and acquired collectively as great wealth and as 
before; by the mere continuance of that 
y of exertion which they are accustomed to 
fm thelr occapations, Nor does this evince any 
ie principle of saving, in the popular sense of 
net what tukes pluee is not intentional absti- 

oluntary privation. 
tal is the habit of thinking throngh the me- 
“one set of technical phrases, and so little 
re studions men to value themselyes on being 
wm the very same mental infirmities which beset 
t this sinsplo cxplanation was nover given (eo 























chasers, but on the capital. Lam, of course, not taking into 
consideration tho effects of a eudden change. If the demand 
ceases unexpectedly, after the commodity to eupply it is 
already produced, this introduces a different element into 
the question: the capital has netually been consumed in 
something whieh nobody wants or uses, and it 
las therefore porisked, and the employment which it gave 
to labour is at an end. not beeause there is no longer a 
demand, but because there is no longer acapital, This ease 















suppose that the change is gradual and foreseen, and is 
attended with no waste of capital, the manufacture being 
discontinued by merely not replacing the machinery aa it 
Wears ont, and not reinvesting the money us it comes in 
from the sale of the produce. The capital is thus ready for 
& new employment, in which it will maintain as much 
labour as before. The manufacturer and his work-people 
lowe the Benefit of the skill and knowledge which they hud 
soquired in the particular business, and which can only be 
of use to them in any other; and that is the 
sinount of loss to the community by the change. But the 
“ean still work, and the capital which previously 
employed them will, cither in tho same hands, or by boing 
Jent to others, employ cither those labourers or an equiva- 
lent number in some other ocenpation, 

i that to purchase produce is not to employ 
Iabour; that the demand for labour ix constituted by the 


the production, and not by the demand 

poxist for the commodities resulting from the pro- 
duction ; is a-proposition which greatly needs all the illus 
‘tmition it can receive. It is, to common apprehension, a 
fox; and even among political economists of reputa- 
ily point to any, except Mr. Ricardo and 
hie Lave kept it constantly and steadily in view. 
others occasionally express themselves as if a 
e dommodities, the produce of labour, was 





















ar, andereated a demand for W as read\y, 4 
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FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS ON CAPITAL. uz 
this portion of his income in hiring journeyron bricklayors, 






who laid out the amount of their wages in food and clothing, 
whieh were also produced by labour and capital. He, 
however, determines to prefer velvet, for which he thus 
creates an extra demand. This demand cannot be satisfied 
withont an extra supply, nor can the supply be produced 
without an extra capital: where, then, is the capital to come 
from? There is nothing in the consumer's change of pur- 
pote which makes the capital of the country greater than it 
otherwise was, It appears, then, that the increased demand 
for velvet could not for the present be supplied, were it not 
that the very circumstance whieh gave rise to it has set at 
liberty a capital of the exact amount required, The very 
sum wiich the consumer now employs in buying velvet, 
formerly passed into the hands of journeymen bricklayers, 
who expended it in food and necessaries, which they now 
cither go without, or equceze by their competition, from the 
sharce of other Jabonrcra, The labour and capital, there- 
fore, which formerly produced necessaries for the nso of 
these bricklayers, are deprived of their market, and. must 
look ont for othor employment ; and they find it in making 
velvet for the new demand. I do not moan that the very 
same labour and capital which prodneed the necessaries turn 
themselves to producing the velvet; but, in some one or 
other of a hundred modes, they take the place of that which 
dees. There was capital in existence to do one of the two 
things—to make the velvet, or to produce necessaries for the 
joumeymen bricklayers; but not todo both. It was at the 
option of the consumer which of the two should happen; 
‘amd if he chooses the volvet, they go without the neoes- 



























illustration, lot us suppose the same case 
The consumer has been accustomed to buy vel- 

ives to discontinue that expense, and to employ 
snuual sum in hiringtbricklayers. If the common 
this change in the mode of his expenii- 
additional employment to labour, wat oly 
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But though a demand for velvet docs nothing more in 
regard to the employment for labour and capital, than to 
determine so much of the employment which already exist- 
‘od, into that particular channel instead of any other; still, 
to the producers already engaged in the velvet mannfac- 
ture, and not intending to quit it, this js of the utmost impor. 
tance. To them, a falling off in the demand is # real Joss, 
and one which, oven if none of their goods finally perish 
unsold, may mount to any height, up to that whieh would 
make thom choose, as the emaller evil, to retire from the 
business. On the contrary, an increased demand enable 
thom to extend their transactions—to muke a profit on a 
Jarger capital, if they have it, or can borrow it; and, tarn- 
ing over thoir capital more rapidly, they will employ their 
labourers more constantly, or employ a greater number than 
before, So that an increased demand for a commodity does 
really, in the particular department, often cause a greater 

to be given to labour hy the sume eapital. 
The mistake lies in not perceiving that in the cases amp 
posed, this advantage is given to labour and capital in one 
department, only by being withdrawn from another; and 
that when the change los produced its natural cffect of 
attracting into the cmployment additional capital propor- 
tional to the increased demand, the advantage itsclf ceases. 

‘Tho demand for commodities is a consideration of impor 
tance rather in the theory of exchange, than in that of pro- 
fuction. Looking at things in the aggregate, and perma- 








‘ilresdy fixi, without being fully employed. Work which can be done in the 
Speen bess of pecans ‘tubsivted from some other source, can (a before remark- 
without withtrawing caplal from other occupations,;beyond 
very amall) retired to caver the expense of tools and mate 
‘reseon of our theorem thus failing, the theorem itself fails, and én 
bof this Kini! may, hy the springing up of » deiand for the comsuodity, 
exintenoe without depriving Iahour of an equivalent. amount of 
snother quarter, The demand doos not, even in this case, operate 
‘ethorsine than through the medium of an existing eapinat, but Ik 
i tin mation @ proater amount 
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before, and pay thom as highly, he ninst borrow, or obtain 
from some other sourve, a thousand quarters to supply the 


deficit, But these thousand quarters already maintained, or 
were destined to maintain, an equivalent quantity of labour. 
They are not a fresh creation; their destination is only 
ebanged from one productive employment to another; and 
though the agriculturist has made up the deficiency in Nis 
own cirenlating capital, the broach in the cireulating capital 
of the community remains unrepaired, 

‘The argument relied on by most of those who contend 
that machinery can never be injurious to the labouring 
class, is, that by chenpening production it creates such an 
increased demand for the commodity, a enables, ere long, 
@ greater number of persons than ever to find employment. 
in producing it. This argument does not seem th me to 
Lave the weight commonly aseribed to it, The fret, though 
too briadly atated, is, no donbt, often true. The copyists 
who were thrown ont of etnployment by the invention of 
printing, were doubtless coon ontaumbered by the composi- 
tors amd presamon who took their place: and the number 
of labouring persons now occupied in the cotton manuf 
ture is many times greater than were so ocenpied previonsly 
to the inventions of Hargreaves avd Arkwright, which 
shows that besides tle enormous fixed capital now em- 
barked in the manufacture, ft also i a far larger cir 























which took the place of the capital sunk in costly m 
ery, were supplied not by any additional saving consequent 
wae improvements, but by drafts on the general capital 
of the eommanity ; whut better are the labouring clusses 
for the more transfer? Tn what manner is the loss they 
oe of cireulati 
‘to them by a more shifting of part of the ne 
circulating capital frou: ite old employments 










ite to make out that the labouring elneses a a 
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provement, even if for the time it diminish the circulating 






eapital and the groes produce, ultimately makes room for a 
larger amonut of both, than could possibly have existed 
otherwise, It is this which is the conclusive anewer to the 
objections against machinery ; and the proof thence arising 
of the ultimate beriefit to labourers of mechanical inventions 
even in the existing state of society, will hereafter be seen 
to be conclusive.* But this docs not discharge govern- 
ments from the obligation of alleviating, and if possible pre- 
yenting, the evils of which this source of ultimate benefit is 
or may be productive to an existing generation. Hf the 
sinking or fixing of capital in machinery or useful worke, 
were ever to proceed at such a pace as to impair materially 
the funds for the maintenance of libour, it would be in- 
enmbent op legislators to take measures for moderating ite 
mpidity= and since improvernents which do not diminish 
employment on the whole, almost always throw some par- 
ticular class of Iabourers out of it, there cannot be a more 
legitimate object of the legislator’s care than the interests 
of those who are thus sacrificed to the gains of their fellow» 
citizens and of 
Torreturn to the theoretical distinction between fixed and 
cirenlating capital. Since all wealth which is destined to 
be employed for reproduction comes within the designation 
of eupital, there are parts of capital which do not agree with 
the sdefinition of either species of it ; for instance, the stock 
Of fintlied goods which a manufncturer or dealer at any 
unsold in his warehouses. But this, though 
i not yet capital in actnal 
production, but has first to be 
sol or ‘exchanged, that is, converted into an equivalent 
Valio of some other commodities ; and therefore is not yet 
as or cireulating capital ; but will become either 
peso 















bo eventually divided Wate them. 











ONAPTER VII. 


ON WHAT DEPENDS THE DEGREE OF PRODUCTIVENESS OF 
PROPUCTIVE AGENTS. 


§ 1. We have concluded our general survey of the re- 
guisites of production. We have found that they may be 
reduced to three: labour, capital, and the materials and 
motive forecs afforded by nature. Of theee, labour and the 
raw iaterial of the globe are primary and indispensable, 
Natural motive powers may be called in to the assistance 
of labour, and ave a help, but not an essential, of produe~ 
tim. The remaining requisite, enpital, is itself the product 
of labour: its instramentality in production is therefore, in 
reality, that of labour in an indirect shape. It does not the 
less require to be specified separately. A previous appliea- 
tion of labour to produce the capital required for consump- 
tion during the work, is no leas essential than the applica- 
tion of Inbour to the work iteclf. Of capital, again, one, 
and by far tho largest, portion, conduces to production only 
hy sustaining in existence the labour which produces: the 
remainder, namely the instraments and materials, contrib- 
ute to it directly, in the same manner with natural agents, 
zal the materials supplied by nature, 

We now advance to the second great question in polit« 
ical ecomomy; on what the degree of productiveness of 
these agents depends. For it is evident that their produc: 
tive dflicacy varies greatly at various times and places, 
With the same population and extent of territory, come 
tomntries Have a much larger amount of production Yvan 
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buildings, for example. If the temples of Karnac and Loxor 
peste e)eseloy sens Shay mh Barn subsisted in 
perfection almost for ever, for the 
aE ea vioies anterior to all authentic history, 
are fresher than is in onr climate an inscription fifty years 
old: while at St, Potersburg, the most immssive works, 
solidly, exeeuted in granite hardly a generation ago, are 
‘already, as travellers tell us, almost in a state to require 
|, from alternate exposure to summer heat and 
intensé frost, ‘The superiority of the woven fabrics of Sonth- 
cen Europe over those of England in the richness and clear: 
ness of many of their colours, is ascribed to the enperior 
equality of the atmosphere, for which neither the knowledge 
of chemists nor the akill of dyera haa been able to provide, 
in our hazy and damp climate, a complete equivalont, 
Another part of the influence of climate cousists in les 
sening the physical requirements of the producers, In hat 
regions, mankind ean exist in comfort with less perfeet 
housing, less clothing; fuel, that absolute necessary of life 
in cold climates, they can almost dispense with, exeept for 
industrial uses. They also require less aliment; as expe 
Hienee had proved, long before theory had accounted tor it 
by ascertaining that most of whut we consume as food is 
not required for the actual nutrition of the organs, but for 
the animal heat, and for supplying the nee 
stimalus to the vital functions, which in bot climates 
Ved euticiently supplied by air and sunshine. Mueh, 
therefore, of the Tabour elsewhere expended to procure the 
eee omtics of life, not being required, more remains 
I» v for its higher uses and its en nents; if the 
the inhabitants docs not rather induce them tu 
ntages in over-population, or in the indul- 



















@ natural advantages, besides soil and climate, 
mudanee Of mineral productions, i 


‘situations, and cxpable of being worked with 
Such are the coal-tields of Great Britain, 
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aml soil, boen either the richest or the most powerful ; but 
(in so far as regards the mass of the people) generally . 
among the poorest, though, in the midst of poverty, probably 
on the whole the most enjoying, Human life in those 
countries can be eupported on so little, that the poor seldom. 
suffor from anxiety, and in climates in which mere existonee 
is « pleasure, the luxury whieh they prefer is that of repose. 
Energy, at the call of pasion, they possess in abundance, 
but not that which is manifested in sustained and persever- 
ing labour: and as they seldom concern themselves: 
about remote objects to establish good politicul institutions, 
the incentives to industry are further weakened by imper- 
fect protection of its fruits. Successful production, like 
most other kinds of success, depends more on the qualities 
of the luman agents, than on the circumstances in which 
they work: and it is difficulties, not facilities, that nourish 
bodily and mental energy. Accordingly the tribes of man- 
kind who lave overrun and conquered others, and com- 
palled them to labour for their benefit, have been mostly 
reared amidst hardship. They have either been bred in the 
foreata of northern climates, or the deficiency of natural 
hardships has been supplied, as among the Greeks and 
Romans, by the artificial ones of a rigid military discipline. 
From the time when the circumstances of modern society 
permitted the discontinuance of that discipline, the South 
bas no longer produced conquering nations; military 
vigour, a8 well as speculative thought and indnstrial ener- 
gy, have all had their principal ceate in the less favoured 
North. 

As the second, therefore. of the causes of superior pro- 
Auetivencss, we may rank the greater energy of Iubour. By 
this is not to be understood occasional, but regular and 
iahitual energy. No one undergoes, withoat murmuring, 

r of oceasional fatigue and hardship, or has 
‘powers, and such faculties of mind as he pos 
at their utmost stretch, than the North 
A: yet his indolence is proverbial, wheneyer 
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hand, which is found in the best English workmen, and is 
their most valnable quality. 


‘The desiralle medium is one which mankind hare not 
often known low to hit: when they do tabour, to do it with 
all their might, and expecially with all their mind ; but to 
devote to labour, for were pecuniary gain, fewer hours in 
the day, fewer days in the year, and fewer years of life. 









84. The thind clement which determines the produe- 
tiveness of the labour of a community, is the skill and 
knowledge therein existing; whether it be the skill and 
knowledge of the labourers thomseclves, or of those who 
direet their labour. No illustration is requisite to show 
how the eflicacy of industry ix promoted by the manual 
dexterity of those who perform more routine processes ; by 
the intelligence of those engaged in operations in whieh the 
mind has # considerable part; and by the amount of knowl- 
elge of natural powers and of the properties of objects, 
which is turned to the purposes of industry. That the pro- 
duetivencss of the labour of a people is limited by their 
‘of the arts of life, is self-evident ; and that any 
Progress in those arts, any improved application of the oh- 
__ Jeets or powers of nature to industrial uses, enables the samo 
qauntity and intensity of labour to raise a greater produce, 
‘One principal department of these improvements con- 
éists In the invention and wae of tools and machinery, The 
manner in which these serve to increase production and to 
teanomize Inbonr, newla not be specially detailed in a work 
Tike the present: it will be found explained and exemplified, 
in 8 thatiner nt once scientific and popular, in Mr. Bab 
hage’s * Eeouomy of Machixery and Manufae- 
tures” An entire chapter of Mr, Babbage’s book is com- 
cae doer of the efficacy of machinery in “exerting 
= for human Power, and exeenting operations 

for human tonch.” But to find exainples of 
‘not be performed at all by unassisted 
Heed not go se far. Without pumps, worked Wy 
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steum-engines or otherwise, the water which in 
mines could not in many situations be got ‘at all, and 
the mines, after being worked to a little depth, must be 
abandoned: without ships or boats the sea could nover 
have been crossed ; without tools of some sort, trees eould 
not be cut down, nor rocks excavated ; a plough, or at least 
& spade, is necessary to any tillage of the ground. Very 
simple aud rude instruments, however, are sufficient to 
render literally possible most works hitherto exeeuted by 
mankind ; and subeequent inventions have chiefly served to 
enable the work to be performed in greater perfeetion, and, 
above all, with a greatly diminished quantity of Inbour: 
the Tabour thus saved becoming disposable for other em- 
ployment. 

‘The use of machinery is far from being the only mode in 
which the effects of knowledge in aiding production are 
exemplified. In agriculture and horticulture, machinery i 
only now beginning to show that it can do anything of im 
portance, beyond the invention and progressive improve 
ment of the plough and a few other simple instruments 
The greatest agricultural inventions have consisted in the 
direct application of more judicions processes to the land 
itself, and to the plants growing on it: such as rotation of 
crops, to avoid the nocessity of leaving the Jand nnculti- 
vuted for one season in every two or three; 
mannres, to renovate its fertility when exhausted by erop- 
ping; conversion of bogs and marshes into cultivable land; 
anch modes of pruning, and of training and propping up 
plants and trees, a8 experience has shown to deserve the 
preference ; in the case of the more expensive cultures, 
planting the roots or seeds further apart, and more com- 
pletely pulverizing the soil in which they are placed, &e. 
Tn mannfactures and commerce, some of the most important 
improvements consist in economizing time; in making the 
return follow more speedily upon the labour and ontlay. 
‘There are others of which the advantage consists in economy 
of material, 
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£5, But the effects of the increased knowledge of a 


community in increasing ite wealth, need the less illustra- 
tion ax they have become familiar to the most uneducated, 
from ench conspicuous instances as railways and steam- 
ships A thing not yet so well understood and 
‘is the eoonomical value of the general diffusion of intolli- 
gence among the people. ‘The number of persons fitted to 
direet and superintend any industrial enterprise, or even 
to execute any process which cannot be reduced almost to 
an affair of memory and routine, is always far short of the 
demand; as is evident from the enormons difference be- 
tweun the salaries paid to such persons, and the wages of 
ordinary labour, The doficiency of practical good sense, 
which renders the majority of the labouring class such bad 
exlewlators—which makes, for instance, their domestic evon- 
omy se improvident, lax, and irregular—must disqualify 
them for any but a low grade of intelligent labour, and 
render their industry far less productive than with equal 
“aiiray it otherwise might be. The importanes, even in 
‘aspect, of popular education, is well worthy of 
the attention of politicians, especially in England; sinew 
competent observers, accustomed to employ labourers off 
As orepaeem testify that in the workmen of other coun- 
Aries thoy often find great intelligence wholly apart from 
instroction, but that if an English labonrer ‘anything but 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, he is indebted for 
‘Tt to education, which in his ease is almost always self 
education. Mr, Escher, of Zurich, (an ongineer and cotton 
mantifacturer employing nearly two thoasand working men 
of sonny different 








































nations,) in his evidence annexed to the 
Roport of the Poor Law Commissioners, in 1840, on the 
| Salting of pauper children, gives « charactor of Englisli as 
trasted with Continental workmen, which all persons of 

| will, I beliove, confirm 
quickness of perception is shown in 
any new descriptions of labour put 
in & power of quickly comprehending Whe 
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imeaning of their employer, of adapting themselves to new 
circometances, much beyond what any other elasiea have. 
The Prench workmen have the like natural cluractoristics, 
only in a somewhat lower degree. The English, Swiss, 
German, and Dutch workmen, we find, have all much 
slower natural comprehension, As workmen gniy, the 
preference is undoubtedly dae to the English; because, ms 
we find them, thoy are all trained to special branches, on 
which they baye had comparatively superior training, and 
have concentrated all their thoughts, As men of busines 
or of general usefulness, and as men with whont an em- 
ployer would best like to be surrounded, Lsliould, howexer, 
deeidedly prefer the Saxons and the Swiss, bat more uspe 
cially the Saxons, because they have had a very exrefal 
general education, which bas extended their capacities 
beyond any special employment, and rendered them fit to 
take up, after a short preparation, any employment to 
which they may be called. If I have an English workeay 
eugaged in the erection of a steam-ongine, he will under 
stand that, and nothing ¢lee; and for other circumstances 
or other branches of mechanics, however elobely allied, he 
will be comparatively helpless to adapt himself to all the 
circumstances that may ariae,to make arrangements for 
therm, and give sound advice or write clear statements and 
letters on his work in the various related branches of me- 
ehanies.”” 

On the eonnexion between mental cultivation and moral 
trostworthiness in the labouring elass, the eame witness 
says, “The better educated workmen, we find, are distin- 
guished by superior moral habits in every respects In the 
firet place, they are entirely sober; they are disereet in 
their enjoyments, which are of a more rational and nefined 
kind; they have a taste for mach better society, whieh they 
approach respectfully, and conacqnently find inneh readivr 
udinittance to it; they cultivate music; they read; they 
enjoy the pleasures of scenery, and make parties for oxcur- 
sions into the country; they are economical, aud their eeom 
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omy extends heyond their own purse to the stock of their 
master; they are, consequently, honest and trustworthy.” 
And in answer to a question respecting the English work- 
men, “Whilst ii respect to the work to which they have 
been specially trained they are the most skilful, they are in 
conduct the most disorderly, debauched, and unraly, and 
least respectable and trustworthy of any nation whatsoever 
whom we have employed ; and in saying this, I express the 
experience of every manufacturer on.the Continent te whom 
IT have spoken, and expecially of the English manufieturers, 
who make the loudest complaints. Thee characteristics of 

do not apply to the English workmen who have 
received an education, but attach to the others in the degroe 
in which they are in want of it. When the oneducated 
English: workmen are released from the bonds of iron dis 
vipline in which they have been restrained by their em- 
ployers in England, and are treated with the urbanity and 
friewlly feeling which the more educated workmen on the 
Continent expect and reecive from their employers, they, 
the English workmen, completely lose their balance: they 
do tot understand their position, and after « certain time 
‘ecomo totally unmanageable and useless.” * This result 
of observation is borne out by experience in England itself. 
As coon as any iden of equality enters the mind of an ordi- 
nary English working mun, his head is turned by it. When 
he censes to be servile, he becomes insolent. 

‘The moral qualities of the labourers are fully ax impor- 
tant to the efficiency and worth of their labour, as the intel- 
Teetual. Tndependently of the effects of intemperance upon 
their hodily and mental faculties, and of flighty, unsteady 
Inbits upon the energy and continuity of their work (points 
50 easily understood as not to require being insisted upon), 
at 8 well wortliy of moditation, how much of the aggregate 

fa 
r evtency of this intelligent atul experienced employer of Labour 
js A rll as miach tetimony on wimillar pointe by other 
in the sume volame. 













the labour now expended ising i 
engagement, or in verifying that ualfills 

much withdrawn from the real business of production, to be. 
devoted to a subsidiary function rendered needful not by 
the necessity of things, but by the dichonesty of men. Nor 
are the greatest outward precautions more than very imper- 
footly effieacions, where, as is now almost invariably the case 
with hired labourers, the slightest relaxation of Wis 
an opportanity eagerly seized for el 

their contract. ‘The advantage to mankind of being able: - 
trust one another, penetrates into every erevice cranny 
of human life: the economical is perhaps the smallest part 
of it, yet even this is incalculable. To consider only the 
most obvious part of the waste of wealth occasioned to 
society by human improbity ; there is in all rich communi 
ties a predatory population, who live by pillaging or over 
reaching other people; their numbers cannot be authonti- 
cally ascertained, but on the lowest estimate, in a country 
like England, it is vury large. The support of these por- 
sons is a direct burthen on the national industry. The 
police, and the whole apparatus of punishment, and of 
criminal and partly of civil justice, are a second: eee 
rendered necessary by the first. The exorbit 

feasion of lawyera, eo far as their work is not fare pe by 
defect in the law of their own contriving, are required and. 
enpported principally by the dishonesty of mankind. As 
the standard of integrity in a community rizes higher, all 
those expenses become less. But this positive saving would 
be far outweighed by the immense increase in the produce 
of all kinds of Inbour, and saving of tine and expenditure, 
which would be obtained if the labourers a 
formed what they undertake; and by the inercassd 

the fecling of power and confidence, with which works of 
all sorts would be planned and carried on by those who felt 
that all whose aid was required would do their part faith- 
fully according to their contracta, Conjoint action is pos 
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sible just in proportion as human beings can rely on each 
other, ‘There are countries in Europe, of first-rate industrial 





capabilities, where the most serious impediment to conduet- 
ing business concerns on a large scale, is the rarity of persons 
who are supposed fit to be trusted with the receipt and 
expenditure of large sums of money. There are nations 
whose commodities ure looked ahily upon by merchants, 
because they carmot depend on finding the quality of the 
article conformable to that of the sample, Such short- 
sighted frauds are far from unexampled in English exports. 
Every one has heard of “ devil's dust nd among other 
instances given by Mr. Babbage, is one in which a branch 
of export trade was for a Jong time actually stopped by the 
forgeries and frauds which had occurred in it. On the 
other hand, the substantial advantage derived in business 
transactions from proved trustworthiness, is not less re- 
markably exemplified in the same work. “ At one of our 
largest towns, sales and purchases on a very extensive scale 
ore made daily in the course of business without any of the 
rete ever exchanging a written document.” Spread over 
"s transactions, how great a return, in saving 
time, trouble, and expense, is brought in to the producers 
and dealers of such a town from thcir own integrity. “The 
influones of established character in producing confidence 
operated ina very remarkable manner at the time of the 
éxelnston of British manufactarcs from the Continent during 
the last war. Ono of our largest cstablishments had been 
in the habit of doing extensive business with a house in the 
atten: hut on the closing of the Continental 
ports against our manufactures, heavy penalties were in- 
Aicted on all those who contravened the Berlin and Milan 
ocrees. The English manufacturer continued, neverthe- 
lise, to receive orders, with directions how to consign them, 
ents for the time and mode of payment, in 
riting of which was known to him, but 
er signed except by the Christian name of one 
nd even in eome instances they wore wWhowk 
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expect nothing but to have it torn from him, with every 





circumstance of tyrannical violence, by the agents of 
rapacions government, it is not likely that many will exert 
themselves to produce mueb more than necessaries. This 
is the acknowledged explanation of the poverty of many 
fertile tracts of Asia, which were once prosperous and popu 
Jous. From this to the degree of security enjoyed in the 
hest governed parts of Europe, there are numerous grada- 
tions. In many provinces of France, before the Revolution, 

vicious system of taxation on the land, and stil] more the 


Gredareight, Bot the greatest evil arose from the circumstance of hese pro- 
‘comes rendering old and worthlew wpod oqual ix appearance to the beat, One 
‘witness bad tried sone doctored seed, and found that not above one grain in @ 
frendrod. grow, and that thios which did vegetato died away aflorwards; whilat 
about eighty ar nincty por cont. of good eced uenally grows, Tho woedl 40 treated 
as solid fo reiall dealers in the country, who of course endeavoured to-pulreliase 
at the chopest rate, an} from them it pot into the hands of the farmers, ncithor 
thems clames lings expable of distinsuiahing the fraudulent from the fenuine 
mek Many cultivators in consequence diminished their commumption of the 
article, and others were obliged to pay a higher price to those who bat skill 10 
etlognlsh the mixod seed, and who bad integrity nod ebarsctor to prevent them 
froen deatlng fe it” 

‘The mento writer sintes that Trish las, though in natural quality inferior to 
ene, wells, ce id lately soll, in tho market at a penny to twopenco per pound 
Jens than foreign or Beitieh flax; part of the difference arising from negligence 

‘preparation, but part from thy canes mentioned in the evidence of Mr. 
Corry, many years Secretary to the Erish Linen Board; ‘The owners of the flax, 
‘vho are almeet always people in the lower claswes of life, beliiee that they ext 
‘beet advance their own interosts.by imposing on the buyers, Flax being «old by 
papas expedionts are aved to increase It, and every expedient ix infu 

hr, pordeularly the damping of very common practice, whiet makes the 
Max Mlerwarte best The inside of evory bundle (and the bundles all vary in 

bs ofer full of pebbles, or dirt of various kinds, to increase the weight. 
In ity prarchases} and exported to Great Britaln™ 

epkriats “evidence before « Committee af the House of Commens thy 
Sener a isdan had groatly fallen off, from the making of feandi 
fest kind of face called wingloopress was manufactured,” 
{E still quote Br. Babbage.) whic, alshough good to the oye, became nearly 
sprited in washing by the slipping of the threads; that not ono pereon in m thou- 

the difference between singhe-press and doubleyprens thot ; 
amit manufhetarers were obliged to employ a magnifying: 
pene and that in another eimilar article, called wary-tase, each 
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absenee of redress against the arbitrary exactions which 
were made under colour of the taxes, rendered it the interest. 
of every cultivator to appear poor, and paperaebe A 
vate badly. The only insecurity which fs 
alyzing to the active energies of producers, is that: arte 
from the government, or from persons invested with its 
authority. Against all other depredators there is a hope 
of defending oneself. Greece and the Greek colonies in the 
ancient world, Flanders and Italy in the middle ages, by no 
means enjoyed what any one with modern ideas wonld eall 
security : the state of society was most unsettled and turbn- 
lent; person and property were exposed to a thousand 
dangers. But they ware free countries ; they were in gen- 
eral neither arbitrarily oppressed, nor aysteratieally plan- 
dered by their governments, Against other enemies the 
individual energy which their institutions called forth, 
enabled them to make successful resistance: their labour, 
therefore, waa eminently productive, and their riches, while 
they remained free, was constantly on the increase. The 
Roman deepotiem, putting an ond to wars and internal 
conflicts throughout the empire, relieved the subject popa- 
lation from much of the former insecurity: but becanse it 
left them under the grinding yoke of its own rapacity, thoy 
hecame enervated and impoverished, until they were an 
easy prey to barbarous but free invaders. They would 
neither fight nor labour, becsuse they were no longer 
suffered to enjoy that for which they fought and laboured. 
Much of the eceurity to person and property in modern 
nations is the effoct of manners and opinion rather than of 
law. There are, or lately wore, conntrics in Europe where 
the monarch was nominally absolute, but where, from the 
restraints imposed by established usage, no snbject felt 
the smallest danger of having his possessions 
rized or a contribution levied on them hy the 
government. There must, however, be in such govern 
ments much petty plunder and other tyranny by smbardi- 


_— for which redress is not obtained, owing to the 
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want of publicity which is the ordinary character of abso- 
lute governments. In England the people are tolerably 
well protected, both by institutions and manners, against 
the agents of government; but, for the security they enjoy 
againgt other evil-docrs, they are very little indebted to 
their institutions, The laws cannot be said to afford pro- 
tection to property, when they afford it only at euch a cost 
as roriders submission to injury in general the better ealen- 
lation. The seenrity of property in England is owing 
(exeept as regards open violence) to opinion, and the fear of 
expesure, inich more than to the law and the eourts of 
justice. 

Independently of all imperfection in the bulwarks which 
society purposely throws round what it recognises as prop- 
erty, there are various other modes in which defective inati- 
tations impede the employment of the productive resources 
of a country to the beet advantage. We shall have occasion 
for noticing many of these in the progress of onr subject. 
It is eufficient here to remark, that the efficiency of industry 
may be expected to be great, in proportion as the fruits of 
industry are insnred to the person exerting it: and that all 
social arringements are conducive to nseful exertion, aceord- 
fing as they provide that the reward of every one for his 
Jabour shall be proportioned as much aa possible to the 
benefit which it produces. All laws or usages which favour 
one class or gort of persone to the disadvantage of others ; 
which chain up the efforts of any part of the eommunity in 
pursnit of their own good, or atand between those efforts 
wid their uatural fruiie—ure (independently of all other 
grounds of condemnation) violations of the fundamental 
Principles of eeonomical policy ; tending to make the aggre- 

ive powers of the community productive in a 
Toss degree than they would otherwise be. 
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though unexpressed, concert “that the body who raise more 
food than they want, can exchange with the body who mise 
more clothes than they want; and if the two bodies were 
soparnted, either hy distance or disinelination—unless the 
two bodies should virtually form themselves into one, for 
the common object of raising enough food and clothes for 
the whole—they could not divide inte two distinct parts the 
whole operation of producing  sutticient quantity of food 
aud clothes.” 


$2 The influonce exercised on production by tho ee 
paration of employments, is more fandamental than, from 
the mode in which the subject is usually treated, a render 
induced to suppose. Tt is vot merely that when 
the production of diffrent things becomes the sole or prin- 
cipal oecupation of different persons, a inch greater quan- 
tity of each kind of article is produced. The truth is much 
beyond this. Without some separation of employments, 
very few things would be produced at all. 


omployed precisely in the same manner ; each family settled 
oa a picce of its own land, on which it grows by its labour 
the food required for its own sustenance, and as there are 
‘0 persons to buy any surplus produce where all are pro- 
‘Gheers, each family has to produce within itself whatever 
vther articles it consumes. Tn such eirctnstanees, if the 
“soil was tolerably fertile, and popnlation did not tread too 
closely on the heels of subsistence, there would be, no doubt, 
‘soite kind of domestic manufactures ; clothing for the faunily 
eects be spun and woven within it, by the labour 
‘of the women (a first etep ix the separation of en- 
and a dwelling of some sort would he ereeted 
‘in repair by their united labour. But beyond 
(precarions, too, from the variations of the 
clothing, and very imperfect lodging, it 
possible that the family should produce 
‘They would, in general, require theie we 
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these means they will generally succeed in compelling their 






land to produce, not only food for themselves, but a surplus 
* for the new comers, wherewith to buy from them the pro- 
ducts of their industry. The new settlers constitute what 
is called a market for surplus agricultural produce: and 
their arrival has enriched the settlement not only by the 
manufactured articles which they produce, but by the food 
which would not have been produced unless they had been 
there to consume it. 

‘There is no inconsistency between this doctrine, and the 
we before maintained, that a market for com- 
modities does not constitute employment for Jabour.* ‘The 
labour of the agriculturists was alrendy provided with em- 
ployment; they are not indebted to the demand of the new 
comers for being able to maintain themselves. What that 
demand does for them is, to call their labour intu increased 
vigour and efficiency ; to stimulate them, by new motives, 
to new exertions. Neither do the new comers owe their 
maintenance and employment to the demand of the agrieul- 
tariste: with a year's aubsistence in store, they could have 
settled side by side with the former inhabitants, and pro- 
duced a scanty stock of food and necessaries. 
Nevertheless,lwe sec of what supreme importance to the 
productiveness of the labour of producers, is the existence 
of other producers within reach, employed in a different 
kind of industry. |The power of exchanging the products 
of one kind of labour for thoae of another, ia a condition, 
‘Dut for which, there would almost always be a smaller 
quantity of labonr altogether. When a new market is 

for any product of industry, and a greater quantity 

‘of the articld is consequently produced, the increased pro- 
duction is not always obtained at the expense of some other 
is often @ new creation, the result of labour 
which would otherwise have remained unexerted; or of 
to labour by improvements or by modes 

to which recourse would not have been had 


© Supra, pp. 14194. 
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market for disposing of their surplus, and thereby supplying 
their other wants, neither that surplus nor any equivalent 
for it would, generally speaking, be produced. 


It is, above all, the deficiency of town population which 
limits the productivences of the industry of a country like 
Indias. The agriculture of India is conducted entirely on 
the «ystem of «mall holdings. There is, however, a con- 
siderable amount of combination of labour. The village 
institations and customs, which are the real framework of 
Tndian society, make provision for joint action in the eases 
in whick: it is seen to be necessary ; or where they fail to do 
», the government (when tolerably well administered) steps 
in, and by an outlay from the revenue, executes by com- 
bined Isbour the tanks, embankments, and works of irriga- 
tion, which are indispensable. The implements and pro- 
ceses of agriculture arc however so wretched, that the 
produce of the soil, in epite of great natural fertility and 
& elimate highly favourable to vegetation, is miserably 
small: and the land might be made to yield food in abun- 
dance for many more than ‘the present number of inhabi- 
tants, without departing from the system of small holdings. 
But to this the stimulus is wanting, which a large town 
population, connected with the rural districts by easy and 
imexpensive means of communication, would afford. That 
town population, again, does not grow up, because the few 
eye gee nn spirit of the cultivators (joined until 

ineecnrity of property, from military and 
prevent them from attempting to become 
consumers of town produce. In these circumstances the 
‘of an early development of the productive re- 

Tndia, consists in the rapid growth of its export 

produce (cotton, indigo, sugar, coffee, de.) 

‘of Europe. The producers of these articles 

‘of food supplied by their fellow-agriculturists 

‘the market thus opened for surplus food will, 
nied by good government, raise up by degroes 
aded wants und desires, directed cither \owards, a 
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‘Thoeo ton persons, therefore, could make among them op- 


wands of forty-eight thousand pins in a day, Each person, 


therefore, making a tenth part of forty-eight thonsand pins, 
might be considered ax making four thousand eight hun- 
dred pins in a day. But if they had all wrought separ- 
ately and independently, and without any of them having 
been educated to this peculiar busincss, they certainly 
could not each of them have made twenty, perhaps not one 
pin ina day, 

‘M. Say furnishes a still stronger example of the effects 
of division of labour—from a not very important branch of 
industry certainly, the manufacture of playing cards. “It 
is said by those engaged in the business, that euch card. 
that is, a piece of pasteboard of the size of the hand, before 
being ready for sale, does not undergo fewer than seventy 

“every one of which might be the occupation of 
a distinct class of workmen. And if there are not seventy 
classes of work-people in cach card mannfactory, it is be- 
cause the diviaion of labour is not carried ao far as it might 
be: beeanse the same workman is charged with two, three, 


* "Ce ne sant point les mémes oavricrs qui prépareat le papier dont an fait 
Jen carves, ni lex couleurs dont on les empreint; et en no foaint attention quiau 
seul exuplot Se ces matidres, nous trouverons qu'un jou de cartes eat lo résultat 
& plusieurs operations dont chacune occupe une sire distinete d'ouvriers et 
Geavriders ui Pappliquent toujours A la méme opération, Ce sont des pore 

Fo apis lea mimes, qui éplachent les bouchons et gros 

frouvent dans le papier et nuiraient A Mégalité U'épaimour ; lew 

Saas collegt ensemble les trois fouilles de papier dout se compose le ear- 

tom ot qd Je mettenten preme; lee mimes qui impriment on noir lo dewin dew 

Figures; Cautres oursiers impriment les couleurs des miwes figures; d'autres 

‘nu richand les eartora une fois qu/ile sont imprimés; d'autres xiocen: 

Tee Timer dewrur ot desrour, Cest une ocoupation partiouliére qui de les 

dimension, een est une autre de les assembler gour eo former: 

oie ae et one ante 

envelopper ; sans comptor Ins fonctions des personnes chanzses dew 

pacha, Ue payer les ouvrlere ot de tenle le» Eeritures."—Sar, Cour 
Pratique, vol. |. p. 340. 

[proof of the economy of labour occasioned by thit minute 

that an article, the production of which is the result of 


‘manual operations, can be sold for a triding eum. 





ing hand, 

he would not perhaps complete two cards in a day: and 
the thirty workmen, inatead of fifteen thousand five hundred 
cards, would make only sixty.” 
Tn watchmaking, as Mr. Babbage observes, “it was 
stated in evidence before a Ouracatoak of the Honse of 
Commons, that there are a hundred and two distinet 
branches of this art, to each of which a boy may be put 
apprentice; and that he only learns his master’s depart- 
ment, and is unable, after bis srpcenticonii tee Dae 





department than his own.” * 


§ 5. The canses of the incroased efficiency given to 
labour by the divizion of employments ave come of them 
too familiar to require specification ; but it is Bet ‘ee 
to attempt a complete enumeration atte 
Smith they are reduced to three. the ume ot 
dexterity in every particular workman; secondly, the sav- 
ing of the time which is commonly lost in passing from one 
species of work to another; and lastly, the in om of a 
great nuinber of machines which facilitate 
labour, and enable one man to do the work 

OF these, the increase of dexterity Whe “ae 
workman is the most obvious and universal. It dove tiot 
follow that becanse a thing has been done r 


* Eeonceny of Machinery and Mannfieires, ae . 
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done better. That depends on the intelligence of the work- 
tan, and on the degree in which his mind works along 
with his handa But it will be done more easily, The 
organs themselves acquire greater power: the muscles em- 
ployed grow stronger by frequent exercise, the sinews more 
pliant, aud the mental powers more efficient, and less sensi- 
Die of fatigue. What can be done ensily has at least a 
better chance of being done well, and is sure to be done 
more expeditiously. What was at first done slowly 
to be done quickly; what was at first done slowly with ac- 
euracy is at Inst done quickly with equal accuracy. This 
is as true of mental operations as of bodily. Even a child, 
after much practice, suma up a column of figures with a 
rapidity which resembles iitnition. The act of speaking 
any language, of reading fluently, of playing music at sight, 
are tatty a aa remarkable as they are familiar, Among 
bodily nets, dancing, gymnastic exercises, ense and bril- 

Haney of execution on a musical instrument, are examples 
of the rapidity and facility acquired by repetition. In sim- 
pler manual operations the effect is of course still sooner 
produced. “The rapidity,” Adam Smith observes, “ with 
Which some of the operations of certain manufactures are 
execeds what the hnman hand conld, by those 

wlio had never seen them, be supposed capable of aeqnir- 
ing.”* This skill is, naturally, attained after shorter prac- 
SN pea ax the division of labour is mere minute; 
aml ‘not he attained in the same degree at all, if the 








* "En mstronomieal observations, the senses of the operator are rendered 99 
‘semte by ltabls, that he can estimate differences of time to the tenth of a second: 
tad wifeat bir mentnring fnstrtmont to graduations of which five thousand occupy 
‘ealy en foch, It is tho same throughout tho commonest processes of manutac- 
tees chibi who festons om the trade of pine will repeat an operation resi 

on af the rouscies one hundred times « minute for ser- 
phours, Ina recent Manchester papor it war stated that a peculiar 
“gimp! which cost three shillings making when fires Introduced, 
for one peony; and this not, ax usually, by the invention 
‘but solely through the increased desterity of the workwan,” 
for Januury, 184%, p. $1, 
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‘The habit of sauntering and of indolent careless application, 
which is naturally, or rather necessarily acquired by every 
country workman who is obliged to change his work and 
his tools every half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty 
different ways almost every day of’ his life, renders him 
almost always slothfwl and lazy, and incapable of any rig 
orous application even on the most pressing occasions.” 
‘This is snrely a most exaggerated description of the inefli- 
eieney of country labour, where it has any adequate motive 
to exertion. Few workmen change their work and their 
toole oftener than a gurdener; is he usually incapable of 
vigorous application? Many of the higher description of 
artisane have to perform a great multiplicity of operations 
with @ variety of tools. They do not execute exeh of these 
with the rapidity with which a factory workman performs 
his single operation; but they are, except in a merely 
manual sense, more skilful labourers, and in all senses 
whatever more energetic. 

+ Mr, Babbage, following in the track of Adam Smith, 
éaye, “ When the human hand, or the human head, has 
been for some time occupied in any kind of work, it eannot 
instantly change ite employment with full effect. The 
muscles of the limbs employed have acquired a flexibility 
during their exertion, and those not in action a stiffness 
during rest, which renders every change slow and nnequal 
in the commencement. Long habit also produces in the 
muscles exercized a capacity for enduring fatigue to a much 
greater degree than they could aupport under other eireum- 
stances. A similar result cocme to take place in any change 
of mental exertion; the attention bestowed on the new eub- 
ject not being £0 perfect at first as it becomes after some 
exercise. The employment of different tools in the sneces- 

Siro processes, ig another cause of the loss of time in chang- 

so Sema operation to another. If these tools are sim= 

the change is not frequent, the loss of time is not 
cable; ‘tut in many processes of the arts, the tools 

; requiring accurate adjuetment every 


la a 
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time they are used; and in many cases, the time employed 
in adjusting bears a large proportion to that employed in 
using the tool. The sliding-rest, the dividing and the drill- 
ing engine are of this kind: and hence, in manufaetories 
of sufticient extent, it is found to be good economy to keep 
one muchine constantly employed in one kind of work; one 
lathe, for example, having a screw motion to its sliding-rest 
along the whole length of its bed, is kept constantly making 
cylinders; another, having a motion for equalizing the ve- 
locity of the work at the point at which it passes the tool, is 
kept for facing surfaces; whilst a third is constantly em- 
ployed in cutting wheels.” 

1am very far from iinplying that these different consid- 
erations are of no weight; but I think there are counter 
considerations which are overlooked. Tf one kind of mus- 
cular or mental labour is different from another, for that 
very reason it is to some extent a rest from that other: and 
if the greatest vigour is not at once obtained in the second 
occupation, neither could the first have been indetinitely - 
prolonged without some relaxation of energy. It is a mat- 
ter of common experience that a change of oecupation will 
often afford relief where complete repose would otherwise 
be necessary, and that a person can work many more hours 
without fatigue at a succession of occupations, than if eon, 
fined during the whole time to one. Different oceupations 
employ different muscles, or different energies of the mind, 
some of which rest and are refreshed while others work, 
Bodily labour itself rests from mental, and conversely, The 
variety itself has an invigorating effect on what, for want 
of & more philosophical appellation, we must term the ani- 
mul spirits; 50 important to the eficieney of all work not 
mechanical, and not unimportant even te th: The com- 
parative weight due to these considerations is different with 
different individuals; some are more fitted than others for 
_ persisteney in one occupation, and less fit for change; they 
5 longer to get the steam up (to use a metaphor now 
1); the irkeomencss of setting to work lasts longor, 
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more time to bring their faculties into full 

when this is onee done, they do not like 

go on long without intermission, even to 

their health. Temperament has something to 

There are people whose faculties 

seem by nature to conic clowly into action, and to aceom- 
plish little until they have been a long time employed. 
Others, again, got into action rapidly, but cannot, without 
exhanation, continue long. In this, however, ag in most 
other things, though natural differences are something, 
habit is mach more. The habit of prssing rapidly from one 
eceupation to another may be acquired, like other habits, 
by early cultivation; and when it is acquired, there is none 
of the sauntering which Adam Smith speaks of, after each: 
change; no want of energy and interest, but the workman 
comes to each part of his occupation with a freshness dnd a 
spirit which he docs not retain if he persists in any one part 
a of unasual excitement) beyond the length of 

e to which ‘he is accustomed. Women are usually (at 

Y social circumstances) of far greater 

ty than men; and the present topic is an instance 
titudes, how little the ideas and experience of 
et counted for, in forming the opinions of 
re are few women who would not reject the 
is made vigorous by being protracted, and 
‘some time after changing to a new thing, 
é, habit, I believe, much more than nature, 
difference. The occupations of nine out 
are special, those of nine out of every ten 
ibracing a multitude of details, each of 
little time, Women are in the constant 
quickly from one manual, und still moro 
| operation to another, which therefore rarely 
fort or loss of time, while a man's oceu- 
consists in working steadily for a long time 
one very limited class of things. But the 
ometimes reversed, and with them the 

























characters. Women are not found ‘ 

for the uniformity of factory work, or they woul 
senerally be employed for it; and a man who: « 
the habit of turning his land to many things, far from’ 

the slothful and lazy person deseribed by Adam Smith, is 
usually remarkably lively and active. It is true, however, 
that change of occupation may be too frequent even for the 
most versatile, Incessant variety is even more fatiguing 
than perpetual sameness. 

‘The third advantage attributed by Adam Smith to the 
division of labour, ic, to a certain extent, real, Inventions 
tending to save labour in a particular operation, are more 
likely to ocenr to any one in proportion as his thoughts are 
intensely directed to that occupation, and continually: em 
ployed upon it. A person is not so likely fo make practical 
improvements in one department of things, whose attention 
is very much diverted to others. But, in this, much more 
depends on general intelligence and habitual activity of 
mind, than on exclusivences of oceupation; and if that ex- 
elusiveness is carried to a degree unfavourable to the eulti- 
vation of intelligence, there will be more lost in this kind 
of advantage, than gained. We may add, that whatever 
may be the cause of making inventions, when they are once 
made, the inereased efficiency of labour ia owing to the in- 
vention itself, and not to the division of labour. — " 

The greatest advantage (next to the dexterity of the 
workmen) derived from the minute division of labour which 
takes place in modern manufacturing industry, is one nob 
mentioned by Adam Smith, but to which attention has been 
drawn by Mr. Babbage; the more economical distribution 
of labour, by elassing the work-people according to their 

Different parts of the same series of operations 
requiro unequal degrees of skill and bodily strength ; and 
those who have skill enongh for the most difficult, or: 
enongh for the hardest parts of the labonr, are made much 
more useful by being employed solely in them: 
tions which everybody is capable of, being left to t 
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are fit for no others. Production is most efficient when the 
Lk i decal alae ea which is required for 
each part of the process, is employed in it, and no more 
‘The operation of pin-making requires, it seems, in its dif 
ferent parts, such different degrees of skill, that the wages 
earned by the pereons employed vary trom fourpence half 
penny a day to six shillings; and if the workman who is 
paid at that highest rate had to perform the whole process, 
he would be working a part of his time with a waste per 
day equivalent to the difference between six shillings and 
fourpence halfpenny. Without reference to the loss sus 
tained in quantity of work done, and supposing even that 
he could make a pound of pins in the same time in which 
ten workmen combining their labour can roake ten pounds, 
Mr. Babbage computes that they would cost, in making, 
three times and three-quarters as much as they now do by 
means of the division of labour. In needlemaking, he 
aids, the difference would be still greater, for in that, the 
seale of remuneration for different parts of the process varies 
from sixpence to twenty shillings a day. 
To the advantage which consists in extracting the great- 
st possible amount of utility from skill, may be added the 
‘one, of extracting the utmost possible utility from 
tools. “If any man,” says an able writer,” “had all the 
toola which many different occupations require, at least 
three-fourths of them would constantly be idle and useless, 
Tt were clearly then better, were any society to exist where 
each man had all these tools, and alternately carried on 
each of these occupations, that the members of it should, if 
possible, divide them amongst them, exch restricting him: 
elf to some particular employment. The advantages of 
the change to the whole community, and therefore to every 
individual in it, are great. In the first place, the various 
implements, being in constant employment, yield a better 
return for what has been laid out in procuring them. In 
of mime New Principles on the subject of Political Economy, ss 
TR) p ie, 
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wants of the whole society.” 


$6. The division of labonr, as all writers on the sl- 
ject have remarked, is limited by the extent of the market. 
Ii, by the separation of pin-making into ten distinct employ- 
ments, forty-cight thousand pins can be made in « day, this 
separation will only be advicable if the number of accessible 
consumers ig euch aa to require, every day, something like 
forty-eight thousand pins, If there is only a demand for 
twenty-four thousand, the division of labour can only be 
advantageously carried to the extent which will every day 
produce that smaller number. This, therefore, is a farther 
mode in which an aecession of demand for a 
tends to increase the efficiency of the labour employed in 
its production. The extent of the market may-be limited 
by ecyeral causes; too small a population; the population 
two acattered and distant to be easily aecessible ; deficiency 
of roads and water carriage; or, finally, the popnlation too 
poor, that is, their collective labour too little effective, to 
mlmit of their being large consumers, Tndolence, want of 
skill, and want of combination of labonr, among thare who 
would otherwise be buyers of a commodity, limit, therefore, 
the practicable amount of combination of labour among its 
producers, In an early stage of civilization, when the de- 
mand of any particular locality was necessarily small, 
industry only flourished among those who by their com- 
mand of the seacoast or of a navigable river, conld have 
the whole world, or all that part of it which lay on coasts 
or navigable rivers, as a market for their productions. The 
inerease of the general riches of the world, when accom- 
panied with freedom of commercial intercourse, improve 
ments in navigation, and inland communication by ronds, 
canals, or railways, tends to give increased productiveness 


to the labour of every nation in Teresi ace 
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locality to supply with its special products eo much larger 
a market, that a great extenzion of the division of labour in 
their production is an ordinary consequence. 

‘The divizion of labour is also limited, in many cases, by 
the nature of the employment. Agriculture, for example, 
is not kusceptible of so great a division of occupations as 
many branches of manufactures, because its different opera- 
tions cannot possibly be simultaneous. One man cannot be 
always ploughing, another sowing, and another reaping. 
A workman who only practised one agricultural operation 
would be idle cleven months of the year. The same person 
may perform them all in succeeion, and have, in alnost 
every climate, a considerable amount of unoccupied time. 
To execute a great agricultural improvement, it is often 
necessary that inany labourers should work together; but 
in general, except the few whose business ie superinten- 
denee, they all work in the sume manner. A canal or a 
railway embankment cannot be made without a combina- 
tion of many lubourers ; but they are ull excavators, except 
the engineer and a few clerks. 
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admit one person or twenty, his rest will be equally dis 
turbed. It will also be necessary occasioually to adjust or 
repair the machine; and this cau be done much better by a 
Workman accustomed to machine-making, than by the per- 
tou who uses it. Now, since the good performance and the 
duration of machines depend, to a very great extent, upon 
correeting every shake or inaperfection in their parte as soon 
ss thoy appear, the prompt uttention of a workman resident 
on the epot will considerably reduce the expenditure arising 
from the wear and tear of the machinery. But in the ease 
of a single lace-frame, or « single loom, this would be too 
expensive a plan. Here then arises another circumstance 
which tends to enlarge the extent of a factory. It ought to 
consist of stich a number of snachines as shall occupy the 
whole time of one workman in keeping them in order: if 
extended beyond that number, the came principle of econ- 
oimy would point out the necescity of doubling or tripling 
the number of machines, in order to employ the whole time 
of two or three skilful workmen. 
_ “When one portion of the workmen's labour consists in 
eeenosot mere physical foree, as in weaving, and in 
milar arts, it will soon occur to the manufacturer, 
at part were executed by a steam-engine, the same 
ht, in the ease of weaving, attend to two or more 
t onco:, and, sinoe we already suppose that one or 
engineers have been employed, the number 
be 20 arranged that their time hall be fully 
keeping the steam-engine and the looms in 


the sume principles, the manufactory be 
so enlarged, that the expense of lighting 
‘night amounts to a considerable sum; and as 
attached to the establishment persons who 

and can therefore constantly attend to it, 

r to make and keep in repair any machi- 

of an apparatus for making gas to light 

vis to a new extension, at the eame ime Lior 
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subordinates, implying not only s greater cost in suluries for 
such responsible ofticers, but the necessity, perhaps, of being 
satisfied in many instances with an inferior standard of 
qualitication, and so failing in the object. < 

Whether or not the advantages obtained by operating 
on a large scale preponderate in any particular case over the 
more watchful attention, and greater regard to minor gains 


and losses, usually found in emall establishments, ean be 
ascertained, in a state of free competition, by an as 
test. Wherever there are large and emall establishments 
the same business, that one of the two which in pawn 
cumstances carries on the production st greatest advantage, 
will be able to undersell the other. The power of 
nently underselling can only, generally speaking, be derived 
from increased effectiveness of labour; and this, when 
obtained by a more extended division of employment, or by 
4 classification tending to a better economy of skill, always 
impli¢s a greater produce from the same labour, and not 
merely the same produce from lees labour: it increases not 
the surplus only, but the gross produce ot lustry. If an 
jnantity of the particular article is not required, 
and part of the labourers in consequence lose their employ 
‘ment, the capital which maintained and employed them is 
also set at liberty ; and the general produce of the country 
i increased, by some other application of their labour. 
Another of the causes of large manufactories, however, 
is the introduction of processes requiring expensive machi- 
nery. Expensive machinery supposes a large capital; and 
ie not recorted to except with the intention of producing, 
nd the hope of selling, as much of the article as comes up 
— of the machine, For both these reasons, 
costly is need, the large systems of pro- 
inevitable, But the power of underselling is not 
anerring’a test as in the former, of the bene- 
production of the commonity. The 
ling does not depend on the absolute 
Dat on itz bearing an increased propor- 
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Iabour of a community, because it enables » particular com- 
modity to be sold cheaper. The one consequence genorally 
accompanies the other, but not necessarily, I will not here 
repeat the reasons I formerly gave, nor anticipate those 
whieh will be given more fully hereafter, for deeming the 

exception to be rather a ease abstractedly possible, than one 
ser is! po ater realized in tact. 

A considerable part of the saving of labour effected by 
substituting the lange system of production for the small, is 
the saving in the labour of the capitalists themzelves, If « 
hundred producers with small capitals carry on separately 
the same bueiness, the superintendence of each concern will 

the whole attention of the person conduet- 
ing it, sufficiently at least to hinder his time or thoughts 
from Deing disposable for anything else: while « single 
manufgeturer possessing a capital equal to the sum of s 
theirs, with ten or « dozen clerks, could conduct the whole 
of their amount of business, and have leisure too for other 
occupations, The small capitalist, it is true, generally com- 
bines with the business of direction some portion of the 
details, which the other leaves to hie eubordinates: the 
emall farmer follows his own plough, the small tradesman 
frves in his own shop, the small weaver plies his own 
oar But in this very union of functions there is, in a 
of cases, a want of economy. The princi- 
iin concern is either wasting, in the routine of a 
Husiness, qualities snitable for the direction of it, or he is 
oaly fit for the former, and then the latter will be ill done. 
Tunust observe however that I do not attach, to this saving 
oflabour, the importance often ascribed to it, There is nn- 
doubitedly much more Jabour expended in the ewperinten- 
denwe of many sinall capitals than in that of one lange eap+ 
ital. For thie labour tose the small producers have 
_. apne in the feeling of being their 
lastet not servants of an employer. Tt may be 
valne this independence they will submit 
‘it, and to sell at the reduced rates ooca 
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well ss of invans of payment, the public will no longer con- 
fteut themselves with occasional opportunities, but require 
the certainty that packets shall start regularly, for sone 
places once or even twice a day, for others once a week, for 
others that a steam ship of great size and expensive con+ 
struction shall depart on fixed days twice in each month, it 
is evident that to afford an assurance of keeping up with 
punctuality such a circle of costly operations, requires a 
moch larger capital and # much larger staff of qualitied eub- 
ordinates than can be commanded by an individual capital~ 
ist. There are other cases, again, in which though the busi- 
ness might be perfectly well transacted with smull or mod- 
erate capitals, the guarantee of a great subscribed stuck is 
necessary or desirable as a security to the public for the 
fulfilment of pecuniary engagements. This is especially the 
ease wlien the nature of the business requires that numbers 
of persons sliould be willing to trust the concern with their 
money: asin the business of banking, and that of inaur- 
ance: to both of which the joint stock principle is eu'~ 
nently |. It isan instance of the folly and jobbery 
‘of the rulers of mankind, that until a late period the joint 
stock principle, as a general resort, was in this country inter- 
dicted by law to these two modes of business; to banking 
altogether, and te insurance in the department of sen risks ; 
fn onder to bestow a Incrative monopoly on particular estal- 
fidhments which the government was pleased exceptionally 
to license, namely the Bank of England, and two insurance 
companies, the London and the Royal Exehange, 
‘These are some of the advantages of joint stock over 
individual management. But if we look to the other side 
the question, we shall find that individual management 
thas also very great advantayes over joint stock. The chief 
ese is the much keener interest of the managers in the 
the unlertaking. 
4) i ration of m joint stock association is. in the 
mari, 3 by hired servants, Even the commit- 
of directors, who are supposedsto ewperintend q 
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benefits or misfortunes which bufal the state under their 
rule, is far from trifling, and the rewards and punislments 
which they may expect from public estimation are of the 
plain and palpable kind which are most keenly felt and 
most widely appreciated. Yet how rare a thing is it to find 
4 statestnan in whom-mental indolence is not stronger than 
all these inducements, How infinitesimal is the propertion 
who trouble themselves to form, or even to attend to, plang 
of public improvernent, unless when it is made still: more 
troublesome to them to remain inactive; or who have any 
other real desire than that of rubbing on, so as to escape 

ame. On 4 smaller scale, all who have ever em- 
ployed hired labour have had ample experience of the 
efforts made to give as little labour in exchange for the 
wages, o& is compatible with not being turned off. The 
univereal neglect by domestic servants of their employer's 
interests, wherever these are not protected by come fixed 
role, is matter of common remark ; unless where long eon- 
tinnance in the same service, and reciprocal good atfices, 
have produced cither personal attachment, or some fooling 
of x common interest, 

Another of the disadvantages of joint stock concerns, 
which is in some degree common to all concerns on a large 
seale, is disregard of small gains and small savings. In the 
management of a great capital and great transactions, espe- 
cially wlien the managers have not much juterest in it of 
their own, small sums are apt to be counted, for next to 
nothing; they never ecem: worth the care and trouble 
which it costs to attend to them, and the credit of liberality 

is cheaply bought by a disregard of 

such trifling considerations, But small profits and small 
expenses, often repeated, amount to great gains and losses : 
‘and of this a large capitalist is often a sufficiently good cal- 

ealator to be practically aware; and to arrange his “busi- 

hdc which if enforeed by a sufficiently vigilant 
lence, precludes the possibilty of the habitual 

incident to a great business. But tho 








never be expected to maintain peep 

sive privilege, except in branches of | : 

banking, insurance, and some ina 

considerable degree, reduced to fixed rules. 

is one of those overstatements of a true principle, often met 

with in Adam Smith. In bis days there were few imatances 

of joint stock companies which bad been permanently sue 

cessful without a monopoly, except the class of cases which 

he refurred to; but since his time there have heen many ; 

and the regular increase both of the spirit of combination 

and of the ability to combine, will doubtless produce many 

more, Adam Smith fixed his observation too exclusively 

on the superior energy and more unremitting attention 

Drought to a business in which the whole stake and the 

whole gain belong to the persons conducting it; and ho 

pverlooked various countervailing considerations which go 

great way towards neutralizing even thst gree pola ot 

superiority. . vee Gs 
Of these one of the most important is that 

to the intellectual and active qualifications 

head. The stinulue of individual interest is sore security 

for exe but exertion is of Hittle avail if the | 

exerted is of an inferior order, which it must : 

in the majority of concerns carried on by the per 

interested in them. Where the coneern is. 

afford a remuneration snfticient to attract a class 6 

dates enperior to the common average, it is 

for the general management, and for all the skil 

ments of a subordinate kind, persons of a 

ment and ated intelligence whiels mo 


ee for their inferior interest in the 
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perspicacity cnables them, with even a part of their minds, 
te see probabilities of advantage which never occur to the 
ordinary ran of men by the continued exertion of the whole 
of theirs ; and their superior knowledge, and habitual recti- 
tude of perception and of judgment, guard them agninet 
Dinnders, the fear of which would prevent the others from 
hazarding their interests in any attempt out of the ordinary 
routine. 


‘It must be further remurked, that it is not a necessary 
consequence of joint stock management, that the persons 
employed, whether in superior or in subordinate offices, 
shoald be paid wholly by fixed salaries. There are modes 
of connecting more or less intimately the interest of the 
employés with the pecuniary success of the concern, There 
ie & long series of intermediate positions, between working 
wholly on one’s own account, and working by the day, 
‘week, or year for an invariable payment. Even in the ease 
of ordinary unskilled labour, there fs such a thing as task- 
work, or working by the piece; and the superior efficieney 
of this {s so well known, that judicious employers always 
resort to it when the work admits of being put ont in 
definite portions, without the necessity of too troublesome 
a surveillance to guard against inferiority in the exeention. 
Th the case of the managers of joint stock companies, and 
of the euperintending and controlling officers in many pri- 
vate establishments, it is a common enough practice to con- 
‘Sect their pecuniary interest with the interest of their 
giving them part of their remuneration in 
the form of 1 percentage oa the profits, ‘The personal 
interest thas given to hired servants is not comparable in 
‘to that of the owner of the capital; but it is suf 
i to be a very material stimulus to zeal and careful 
peas, and, when added to the advantage of superior intelli- 
», offen raiscs the quality of the service much above 
generality of masters are capable of render 
Ives. The ulterior extensions of which this 
















if remuneration is suaceptible, being of grea € 
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Tn England, the chiof type of all these characteristics, there 


43 a perpetual growth not only of lange manufacturing ostal~ 
lishmonts, but also, wherever a sullicient number of pur- 
chasers are assembled, of shops and warehouses for conduct- 
ing retail business on a Tnrge seule. These are almost 
always able to undersell the smaller tradesmen, partly, it is 
understood, by means of division of labour, and the economy 
occasioned by limiting the employment of skilled agency to 
eases where skill is required ; and partly. no doubt, by the 
saving of labour arising from the great seale of the transac: 
tions; aa it costs no more time, and not much more exertion 
of mind, to make a large purchase, for example, than a 
small one, and very:mueh Jess than to make a number of 
small ones. 

With « view merely to production, and to the greatest 
elficiency of Iabour, this change is wholly beneficial. In 
some cases it is attended vith drawbacks, rather social than 
econotnical, the nature of which has been already hinted at. 
But whatever disadvantages may be supposed to attend on 
‘the change from o small to a large syetem of production, 
they are not applicable to the change from a large to a still 
larger, When, in any employment, the régime of indepen- 
deut small producers has either never been possible, or hus 
been superseded, and the system of many work-people under 
one management has become fully established, from that 
time any further enlargement in the scale of production is 
generally sn unqualitied benefit. It is obvious, for exam- 
ple, how great an economy of labour would be obtained if 
‘London were eupplied by a single gas or water company 
| itetend of the existing plurality, While there are even as 
tany as two, this implies double establishments of all corte, 
| ‘when one only, with a small increase, could probably per- 

eee espertion equally well; double sets of ma- 
works, when the whole of the gas or water 
[generally be produced by one set only ; even 
pipes, if the companies did not prevent this 
by agreeing upon a division of the tery 
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tems of production as applied tu agriculture—between large 
and small farming, the grande and the petite eulture— 
as any Se ep different grounds from the gen- 

between great and small industrial establish- 
SM tai cocs, cat ma an case ha be 
Distribution of Wealth, this question will occupy us here- 
after: bat even as a question of production, the superiority 
of the large system in agriculture is by no means £0 clearly 
‘established as in manufactures. 

T have already remarked, that the operations of agricul- 
tare are little susceptible of benefit from the division of 
Jabour, There is but little separation of employments even 
on the largest farm. The sume persons may not in general 
attend to the live atock, to the marketing, and to the culti- 
vation of the soil; but m 
ple classification the subd’ is not carried, 
bination of labour of which agricnltare is susceptible, is 
chiefly that which Mr, Wakefield terms Simple Co-opera- 
tion ; several persons helping one another in the same work, 
at the same time and place. But I confess it seems to 
me that this able writer attributes more importance to that 
kind of co-operntion, in reference to agriculture properly eo 
called, than it dezerves, None of the common farming 
operations reqnire mmeh of it. There is no particular 
advantage in setting a great nomber of people to work 
together in ploughing or digging or sowing the sume field, 
or even in mowing or reaping it unless time presses, A 
single furfly can generally supply all the combination of 
oo perce these purposes. And in the works i 

‘ah union of many efforts is really needed, there is 
seldom found any impracticability in obtaining it where 


paste of productive power by subdivision of the 
amounts to a great evil, but this applies chiefly 
0 minute, that the cultivators have not 
eecapy their time. Up to that point the 
S Which recommend large manofactories aro 
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authorities may be cited in opposition to the opinion which 
on this subject commonly prevails in England. Mr. Blacker, 


for example, one of the most experienced agriculturists and 
successful improvers in the North of Ireland, whose expe- 
rience was chiefly in the best cultivated, which are also 
the most minutely divided parts of the country, was of 
opinion, that tenants holding farims not exceeding from five 
to eight or ten acres, could live comfortably and pay as high 
a rent as any large farmer whatever. “I am firmly per- 
suaded,” (he says,*) “that the small farmer who holds his 
own plough and digs his own ground, if he follows a proper 
rotation of crops, and feeds his cattle in the house, can 
wndersell the large furmer, or in other words enn pay a rent 
which the other cannot afford ; and in this Tam confirmed by 
the opinion of many practical men who have well considered 
the subject. . . The English farmer of 700 to 800 acres is a 
Kind of man approaching to whut is known by the name of 
a gentleman farmer. He muat have his horse to ride, and 
his gig, and perhaps an oversecr to attend to his Tabonrers ; 
he certainly cannot euperintend himeelf the labour going on 
of 800 neres.”” After a few other remarks, he 
adds, “ Besides all these drawbacks, which the sinall farmer 
‘Knows little abont, there is the great expense of carting ont 
the manure from the homestead to such a great distance, 
and again carting home the crop. A single horse will con 
sume the produce of wore land than would feed a small 
farmer and his wife and two children, And what is more 
than all, the large farmer says to his labourers, go to your 
work; but whon the ¢mall farmer has occasion to hire 
fem, he says, come ; the intelligent reader will, I dare say, 
understand the difference.” 
‘One of the objections most urged against small farms is, 
not and cannot maintain, proportionally to 
great a number of cattle as large farms, and 
such a deficiency of mannre, that a soil 


‘He Manageont of Landed Property in Ereland, by Wie 
14837.) nu $3, 
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when disadvantage there is, of small 
with 


exists. Countries of small farms and peasant 
and Italy, had a good agricalture many 
generations before Englund, and theirs is still, as a whole, 


swor Jes evimoee points, clest celle-cé qui, bien quelle ne pulse entretenir autant 
de mowtons, posse, jout compenné, le plus grand nombre Panimaax produc 
cours d'engmis, Voici, par exemple, ce qui ressort des informations fourfies 
par la Holgéyue. 

Lae deux provinces of végne la plus petite cultare gont celles C'Anvers eb 





tusTennn, pour 100 hectares de terres cultivées, que 20 bétes borines et 45 
Or, eH comptant, suivant V'usnge, 10 moutons comme Mqaivalent 
de 


Hite de gros bétall, nous rencontrons d'un cdté, 76 animaux servant & 


malaceale la téeondié du sol; de Fantee, moins de 39, difféeence A coup stir 
(Drape les documents statistiques publids par le Ministre de Mx 


63 bites J come et préa de 260 moutons, endl. Péquivalent 
oe eulowent 15 do pos quo dine Tautre. Et encore til 


du Nord aussi, ce sont tes arrondisoments owt lor 
jnpindre contenence qui entretinnuent le plas d'snimans, Tandia 
Jen arrondimements de Lille ot de Hasebrouck, ontro un plus grand pombro 
chevanx, nourriseent, Hun Poquivalent de 92 tétes de gros tétall, autre 
tes srrondissements cd les exploitations sont les plus games, 
A TAvesnes, ve contiennent, le premier, que Nquivaleut 
Taatre, que celui le 40. (Diapets Ia Statietique de ty 

le Ministre da Comores: Agricwlture, ti.) 
ftendues sur d'autres posts de In France offriraient 
Bil et vrai que dans la bantieve des villes, la petite 
garter ves animus, nu produit desquels tle supplies 
Afengmia, {ue ve peut que le genre de travail qui 





soit pas celui qui en extretiqnue Ve plus acieemenk d 
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some extent a deficiency of the spirit of improrement, co far 
a5 relates to the introduction of new processes. There is 
alco @ want of means to make experiments, which can 
seldom be made with advantage except by rich proprietors 
or capitalists. As for those systematic improvements which 
operate on a large tract of country at once (such aa great 
works of draining or irrigation) or which for any other rea- 
son do really require large numbers of workmen combining 
their labor, these are not in general to be expected from 
small farmers, or even small proprietors, though combina- 
tion among them for such purposes is by no means unexam- 
pled, and will become more common as their intelligence ia 
more developed. + 
Against these dissdvantages is to be placed, where the 
tenure of land ix of the requisite kind, an ardour of industry 
absolutely unexampled in any other condition of agrienl- 
ture. This ix a subject on which the testimony of compe 
tent witnesses is unanimous.. The working of the petite culture 
eannot be fairly judged where the small cultivator is merely 
a tenant, ad not even a tenant on fixed conditions, but (as 
‘until lately in Ireland) at « nominal rent greater than can 
‘be paid, and therefore practically at a varying rent always , 
amounting to the utmost that can be paid. To understand 
the subject, it must be studied where the cultivator is the 
, or at leuxt x méfayer with n permanent tenure; 
Where the labour he exerts to increase the produce and 
value of the land avails wholly, or at least partly, to his own 
benefit and that of his descendants. In another division of 
oar subject, we shall discuss at some longth the important 
abject of tenures of land, and I defer till then any citation 
of evidence on the marvellous induatry of peasant propric- 
tors, Tt may suffice here to appeal to the immense amount 
of gross produce which, even without a permanent tenure, 
Asbourers generally obtain from their little allot 
a produce beyond comparison greater than a large 
or wonld find it his interest to extract, frum 


the same piece of land. 


Ee 
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If the total population, agricultural’ and non-agricultural, is 


greater, the non-egricultural portion may be more numerous 
in itself, and may yet be a smaller proportion of the whole, 
If the gross produce is larger, the net produce may be 
and yet bear a smaller ratio to the gross produce. 
Yet even Mr. Waketield sometimes appears to confound 
these distinct ideas. In France it is computed that two- 
thirds of the whole population are agricultural, In Eng- 
lund, at most, oue-third. Hence Mr, Waketield infers, that 
“as in France only three people are supported by the labour 
‘of two cultivators, while in England the labour of two eulti- 
‘Fators supports six people, Englich agriculture is twice as 
productive as French agriculture,” owing to the euperior 
Saeea faige farming through combination of labour, 
the first place, the facts themselves are overstated. 
Tabour of two persons in England does not quite sup- 
cee dil for there is not 1 little food imported from 
ioc and from Ireland. In France, too, the 
Tabour of two cultivators does much more than supply the 
food of three persons. It provides the three persons, and 
i foreigners, with flax, hemp, and to a certain 
extent | eilk, oils, tobaevo, and latterly sugar, whieh in 
Boch ure wtoly be ined from abroad; nearly all the 
timber need in France is of home growth, nearly all which 
4 neod in England is imported ; the principal fuel of France 
is procured and brought to market by persons reckoned 
aunong agrientmrists, in England by persons not so reck- 
ened. T do not take into enleulation hides and wool, these 
prodacts- common to both countries, nor wine or 
brandy produced for home consumption, since England has 
OS ts eimai of beer and spirits; but England 
a nal export of cither article, and a great impor- 

ti he last, while France supplies wines and apirite to 
T say nothing of fruit, egy, and such 
articles of agricultural produce. But, not 
‘on these abatements, we will take the 
mds, Suppose that two persoys, in Eugy 
fide prodace the fond of six, while iw ¥ 
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A & question, not of gross, but of net produce, the com- 
of the grande and the petite culture,espocial- 
Jy when the small farmer is also the proprietor, eannot be 
Jooked upon ws decided. Tt is a question on which good 
judges at present differ. The current of English opinion is 
in favour of lange farms; on the Continent, the weight of 
anthority seems to be on the other side. Professor Rau, of 
Heidelberg, the author of one of the most comprehensive 
and elaborate of extant treatises on political economy, and 
who hus that large acqanintance with facts and authorities 
on his own subject, which generally characterises his coun- 
trymen, Inys it down as a settled truth, that small or 
moderatesized furms yield not only a larger gross but 
larger net produce: though, he adds, it is desirable there 
should be some great proprietors, to lead the way in new im= 
provements.* Tho most apparently impartial and discrimi- 
nating judgment that L have met with is that of M. Pasay, 
who (always speaking with reference to net produce) gives 
his verdict in favour of large farms for grain and forage; 
‘but, for the kinds of culture which require mach labour and 
attention, places the advantage wholly on the side of small 
cultivation; including in this description, not only the vine 
and the olive, where a considerable amount of care and , 
labour must be bestowed on each individual plant, but also 
roots, leguminous plants, and those which furnish the 
materials of manufactures. The small size, and consequent 
multiplication, of farma, according to all authorities, are 
extremely favourable to the abundance of many minor pro- 
duets of agrieulture.+ 
“Tt is evident that overy labourer who extracts from the 
land more than his own food, and that of any family he may 





© See pp. 882 and 853 of a French translation published at Brussels in 1839, 
by M. Feed: be Rommeter, of Ghent. 
4 Dyas be département du Nord,” sys M. Pamy, "une ferme de 2 heo- 
Initage, ceufe, e& volailles, parfois pour cn millier de 
et, fos frais dtalqués, c'est PéquivaTont d'une adition aa 
£20 francs par hectare.” Des Syotivnen de Culture, y. WA> @ 
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statements, I little knew how much stronger my language 
mijht have been without exceeding the truth, and how 
much the actual progress of French agriculture surpassed 
ee Solan Thad at that time sufficient grounds to af: 
firm. ‘The investigations of that eminent authority on agri- 
cultural statistics, M. Léonce de Lavergne, undertaken by 
desire of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of 
the Institute of France, have led to the conclusion that since 
the Revolution of 1789, the total produce of French agrieul- 
ture has doubled ; profits and wages having both increased 
in abont the came, and rent in a etill greater ratio. M. de 
Lavergue, whose impartiality is one of his greatest merits, 
is, moreover, so far in this instance from the snspicion of 
having # case to make out, that he is lnbouring to show, not 
how much French agriculture has uccomplished, but how 
much still remains for it to do. “ We have required” (he 
mye) “no less than seventy years to bring into cultivation 
two million hectares” (five million English acres) “ of waste 
land, to suppress half our fallows, double onr agricnitural 
products, increase our population by 30 per cent., owr wages 
by 100 per cont., our rent by 150 per cent. At this rate 
‘we shall require three quarters of a century more to arrive 
at the point which England has already attained.”"* 
After this evidence, we have surely now heard the last 
of tw incompatibility of small properties and small farms 
with agricultural improvement. The only question which 
remaing open is one of degree ; the comparative rapidity of 
feeeent improvement under the two systems ; and it is 
opinion of those who are equally well acquaint 
oe buth, that improvement is greatest under a due 
admixture between them. 
Tn the present chapter, we do not enter on the question 
letween great and small cultivation in any other respect 





Beomomie Rerate dela France depuis 1789. Par M. Léonce de Lavergne, 
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than as a question of production, and of the efficiency of 
labour. We shall return to it hereafter as affecting the 
distribution of the produce, and the physical and social well- 
being of the cultivators themselves; in which aspects it de- 
serves, and requires, a still more particular examination. 





CHAPTER X. 


OF THE LAW OF THE INCREASE OF LABOUR. 


$1. We lave now successively considered each of the 
agents or conditions of production, and of the means by 
which the efficacy of these various agents is promoted. Inor 
der to come to an end of the questions which relate exclusive- 
ly to production, one more, of primary importance, remains 
Production is not a fixed, but an increasing thing. 
Wien not kept back by bad institutions, or a low state of 
the arts of life, the produce of industry has usually tended 
fo increase; stimulated not only by the desire of the pro- 
ducers to: ‘augment their means of consumption, but by the 
number of the consumers, Nothing in political 

ceonumy can be of more importance than to ascertain the 
law of this inerense of production; the conditions to which 
it fs subject; whether it haa practically any limita, and what 
these are. There is also no subject in political economy 
which is popularly less understood, or on which the errors 
committed are ofa character to produce, and do produce, 

mischief. 

( ‘We have seen that the essential requisites of prodnetion 
are three—labour, capital, and natural agents; the term 
capital including all external and physical requisites which 
am products of Inbour, the term natural agents all those 
whieh are not, But among natural agents we need not take 
into account those which, existing in unlimited quantity, 

ers of appropriation, and never altering in 

fare always rendy to lend an equal degree of 
eto production, whatever may be its extent ax ai, 
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ina small namber of years overspread every region of the 
the climate was conipatible with its existence, 
of possible rapidity is different in different orders 
of beings ; but in all it is suflicient, for the earth to be very 
speedily filled up. There are many species of vegetables of 
which a single plant will produce in one year the germs of 
a thousand ; if only two come to maturity, in fourteen years 
the two will have multiplied to sixteen thonsand and more, 
It is but a moderate case of focundity in animals to be capa- 
ble of quadrupling their numbers in a single year; if they 
only do aa much in half a century, ten thousand will have 
swelled within two centuries to upwards to two millions and 
«half. The expacity of increase is nevessarily in a geome- 
trieal progression; the numerical ratio alone is different. 
‘To this property of organized beings, th i 
forms no exception, Its power of increase is i 
the actual multiplication would beextraordinarily rapid, if 
the power were exercised to the utmost. It never is exer- 
cise to the utmost, and yet, in the most fayvonrable circum= 
ances known to exist, which are those of a fertile region 
colonized from an industrions and 
population has continued, for several generations, indepen 
dently of fresh iinmniyration, to double itself in not much 
wr than twenty years, That the capacity of multipliea- 
tion man species exceeds even this, is evident if we 
consider how yreat is the ordinary number of children to a 
ui the climate is good and early marriages 
‘small a proportion of them die before the 
, in the present state of hygienic knowledge, 
locality is healthy, und ‘the fumily adequately 
the means of living, It is a very low esti- 
‘ity of increase, if we only assume, that in 
condition of the people, each generation may: 
ymumber of the generation whieh preceded it, 
‘or thirty years ago, these propositions might 
Hired considerable enforcement and illustra- 
¢ of them is so ample and ineonterhar 
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be limited in the same manner with theirs ; the births would 
be a8 numerous as the physical constitution of the species 
admitted of, and the population would be kept dowu by 
deathe, But the conduct of human creatures is more or leas 
influenced by foresight of consequences, and by some im- 
pulses superior to mere animal instinets: and they do not, 
therefore, propagate like swine, but are capable, though in 
very unequal degrees, of being withheld by prudence, or by 
the social affections, from giving existence to beings born 
only to misery and premature death. In proportion as 
mankind rise above the condition of the beast, population is 
restrained by the fear of want, rather than by want itself, 
Even where there is no question of starvation, muny are 
similarly acted upon by the apprehension of losing what 
have come to be regarded as the decencies of their situation 
in life. Hitherto no other motives than these two have 
been found strong enough, in the generality of mankind, to 
eomnteract the tendency to increase. It has been the prac- 
tiew of w great majority of the middle and the poorer classes, 
whenever free from external control, to marry as early, and 
fn most conntries to have as many children, as was consist- 
‘ent with maintaining themsclves in the condition of life 
Which they were born to, or were accustomed to consider 
as theirs Among the middle classes, in many individual 
instances, thers is an additional restraint exercised from 
the desire of doing more than maintaining their cineum- 
stances—of improving them; but such a desire is rarely 
found, or rarely has that effect, in the labouring classes, 
If they can bring up a family as they were themselves 
os ae teed the prudent among them are usualy 

often they do not think even of that, Dut 
tely on fortune, or on the resources to be found in legal or 
voluntary cbari 


Ina very backward state of society, like that of Europe 
| in the middle ages, and many parts of Azia at present, 


population is kept down by actual etarvation. The starva- 
— in ordinary years, but in eeasows of 
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a which perhaps might not be exereised by the 

people themselves, are exercised by the state for their 
benefit; marriage not being permitted until the contracting 
aria ander Gal they we the prospect of a comforta- | 
Ue support, Under these laws, of which I shall speak more ! 
fully hereafter, the condition of the people is reported to be + 
good, and the illegitimate births not so numerous as might | 
be expected. There are places, again, in which the restrain- 
ing camse seems to be not so much individual prudence, ag ] 
sore general and perhaps even accidental habit of the eoun- 
ps a the raral districts of England, during the last con- 
growth of population was very effectually re- 
jee by Laie diffieulty of obtaining a cottage to live in. 
ft was the custom for unmarried labourers to lodge and 
board with their employers; it was the eustom for married 
labourers to have a cottage: and the rule of the English 
poor laws by which a parish was charged with the enpport 
of its unemployed poor, rendered landowners averse to 
Promote marriage. About the end of the century, the great 
demand for men in war and manvfacturcs, made it be 
thought a patriotic thing to encourage population: and 
about the same time the growing inclination of farmers to 
live like rich people, favoured ns it was by a long period of 
inferior: at a 


of the poor laws being superadded, they radually drove 
their labourers into cottages, which the landowners now no 
longer refused permission to build. In some countries an 
old standing custom that a girl chonld not marry until sho 
‘had pon and woven for herself an ample érourseau, ix said 
to have acted a a eubstantial check to population, In Eng- 
land, the influence of prudence in keeping down 
Se igiinton ‘seen by the diminished number of mar. 
Pages fn the manufacturing districts in years when trade 
































he the causes by which population is any- 
to 8 comparatively slow rate of increnve, am a 





CHAPTER XL 


OF THE LAW OF THE INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 


$1. Tue reqnisites of production being labour, capital, 
and land, it has been seen from the preceding chapter that 
the impediments to the increase of production do not arise 
from the first of these elements. On the side of labour 
there ig no obstacle to an increase of production, indefinite 
in extent and of unalackening rapidity, Population has the 
power of increasing in an uniform and rapid geometrical 
ratio, Tf the only essential condition of production were 
Tnbour, the produce might, and naturally would, inerense in 
the same ratio; and there would be no Timit, until the num- 
bers of mankind were brought to a stand from actual want 
of space. 

Bat production haa other requisites, and of these, the 
one which we shall noxt consider is Capital. There cannot 
‘be more people in any country, or in the world, than can 
‘be supported from the produce of past labour until that of; 
‘Present labour comes in. There will be no greater number 
of productive labourers in any country, or in the world, 
‘than ean be supported from that portion of the produce of 
past labour, which is spared from the enjoymenta of its pos- 
eestor for purposes of reproduction, and is termed Capital. 
We hare next, therefore, to inquire into the conditions of 
the increase of capital: the causes by which the rapidity of 
ite incroasé is determined, and the necessary limitations of 


— ig the product of saving, that (s,ot dua: 
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ds one of the elements that determine the amount of suving. 
‘The greater the produce of labour after supporting the 
labourers, the more there ia which ean be saved. The same 
thing also partly contributes to determine how much will 
be saved. A part of the motive to saving conaiats in the 
prospect of deriving an income from savings; in the fact 
that capital, employed in production, is capable of not only 
reproducing itself but yielding an increase. Tho greater 
the profit that can be made from capital, the stronger is the 
motite to its accumulation. That indeed which forms the 
inducement to save, is not the whole of the fund whieh swp- 
plies the means of saving, not the whole net produce of 
the land, capital, and labour of the country, but only a part 
of it, the part which forms the remuneration of the capital- 
dst, and is ealled profit of stock. It will however be readily 
epongh understood, even previously to the explanations 
which will be given hereafter, that when the general pro- 
ductiveness of labour and capital is great, the returns to the 
eapitalist are likely to be large, and that some proportion, 
thongh not an uniform one, will commonly obtain between 
the two. 


$2. But the disposition to save does not wholly depend 
‘on the external inducement to it; on the amount of profit to 
be made from savings. With the same pecuniary induce- 
‘merit, the inclination is very different, in different persons, 
and in different communities, The effective desire of aecu- 
mulation is of unequal strength, not only according to the 
varieties of individaal character, but to the general state of 
society and civilization. Like all other moral attributes, it 
is ove in which the human race exhibits great differences, 
conformably to the diversity of its circumstances and the 
“stage of its progress, 
On topics which if they were to be fully investigated 
‘sunld exceed the bounds that can be allotted to them in 
this trestice, it is catiefactory to be able to refer to other 


Works in which the necessary developments have een yre- g@ 


of Mr. Malthus ; and on the point wi 

ean refer with equal confidence to another, t 

known work, * New Principles of Political 

Mr. Rae* In no other book known to me is xo muck 
thrown, both from principle and Liste oe 
which determine the accumulation of capital. 

All accumulation involves the sacrifice of : rae ite 
the suke of a future good. But the expediency of such a 
sacrifice, varies very much in different states of circum- 
stances; and the willingness to make it, varies etill more. 

Tn weighing the future against the present, the tmoer 
tainty of all things future is a leading element; and that 
uncertainty is af very different degrees.“ All eircumstan- 
ces,” therefore, “ increasing the probability of the provision 
we make for futurity being enjoyed by ourselves or others, 
tend” justly and reasonably “to give strength vba 
fective desire of accumulation. Thus a 
occupation, by increasing the probability of fe hak tei 
ency to add to this desire. When engaged in gafe occupa: 
tions, and living in healthy countries, men are much more 


* Tie troatine is an example, such as not unfroquently prosente itself, how 
fac mare eens ues, ten on cule 
ite reception, Had ft appeared at a euitable time, and t 

mavees, it would have had every requisite for great #0 

Scotchman settled in the United States, unites much knowledge, 

‘of thought, « considerable turn for philosophic : 

Position and illustration caleulated 10 ale Send lal See 

‘worth, but for more than they are worth, and which so 

effect In the writer's own mini. ‘The principal SNES pa 

‘of aptagonis in which, with the controversial epirie of 

whe Inve new thoughte on old ejects be ha lace me red 

Suaith, T call this a fuult, (though T think many of the 

of them farsecing,) becuase there is much less ronl dif 

might be supposed from Mr. Rav’ animadversons: and 


found vulnerable in his great predecossnr ts chlefty the 
bie promisca: the portion of them that is over and be 
quired or is actually weed for the establishment of his conel 
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apt to be frugal, than in unhealthy or hazardous occupa- 
thona, and in climates pernicious to human life. Sailors and 
soldiers are prodigals. In the West Indies, New Orleans, 
the East Indies, the expenditure of the inbabitante is pro- 
fuse. The same people, coming to reside in the healthy 
parts of Europe, and not getting into the vortex of extrava- 
gaunt fashion, live economically, War and pestilence have 
always waste and luxury among the other evils that follow 
in their train. For similar reasons, whatever gives security 
te the affairs of the community is favourable to the strength 
of this principle. In this reapect the general prevalence of 
Jaw and onder, and the prospect of the continuance of peace 
and tranquillity, have considerable influence.” * The more 
perfect the cecurity, the greater will be the effective strength 
of the desire of accumulation. Where property is less safe, 
or the vicissitudes ruinous to fortunes are more frequent and 
severe, fewer persons will save at all, and of those who do, 
many will require the inducement of « higher rate of profit 
on capital, to make thers prefer a doubtful fature to the 
temptation of present enjoyment. 

‘These are considerations which affect the expediency, in 
the eye of reason, of consulting future interests at the 
expense of present, But the inclination to make this sacri- 
fice does not solely depend upon its expediency. The dispo- 
sition to eave is often far short of what reason would dictate: 
tnd at other times ie liable to be in excess of it. 

Deficient strength of the desire of accumulation may 
arise from improvidence, or from want of interest in others. 

may be connected with intellectual as well as 
moral causes, Individuals and communities of a very low 
#ute of intelligence are always improvident. A certain 
measure of intellectual development seems necessary to 
tnable absent things, and especially things future, to act 
with any foree on the imagination and will. The effect of 
want of interest in others in diminishing accumulation, will 
lealesirees if we consider how much saving at present 


© Rac, p. 128, 















‘alos ph, whe Hae fe Tor ngeeE Ae” 
rather than of ourselves; the education of « 
advancement in life, the future interests of other personal 
connexions, the desire of promoting by the bestowal of 
money or time, objects of public or private usefulness, If 
mankind were generally in the state of mind to which sore 
approach was scen in the declining period of the Roman 
empire—earing nothing for their heirs, as well as nothing 
for friends, the public, or any object which survived them— 
they would seldom deny themselves any indulgence for the 
sake of saving, beyond what was necessary for their own 
future years; which they would place in life annuities, or in 
some other form which would make its existence and their 









lives terminate together. 


§ 3. From these various causes, intellectual and moral, 
there ia, in different portions of the human race, a greater 
diversity than is usually adverted to, in the strength of the 
effective desire of accumulation. A backward stare of gen- 
eral civilization is often more the effect of deficiency in this 
particular than in many others which attract more atten 
tion. Tn the cireumstances, for example, of a hunting tribe, 
“man may be said to be necessarily improvident, and ro- 
gardless of futurity, because, in this state, the fature pre- 
sents nothing which can be with certainty either foreseen or 
governed, 6... Besides a want of the moti 
to provide for the needs of futurity through means of the 
abilities of the present, there is a want of the habite of per- 
ception and action, leading to a constant connexion in the 
mind of those distant points, and of the series of events serv. 
ing to unite them. Even, therefore, if motives be awakened 
capable of producing the exertion necessary to effect this 
connexion, there remains the task of training the Meh 
think and act so a8 to establish ft.” . 

For instance: “ _S Upon the banks of the St. 
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seems to have been long extirpated, and have, besides, 
attached to them, extensive tracts of forest. The cleared 
land is rarely, I may almost say never, cultivated, nor are 
any inroads made in the forest for such a purpose. The soil 
iz, nevertheless, fertile, and were it not, manure lies in heape 
by their houses, Were every family to inclose half an acre 
of ground, till it, and plant it in potatoes and maize, it 
would yield a sufficiency to support them one half the year. 
They suffer, too, every now and then, extreme want, inso- 
much that, joined to occasional intemperance, it is rapidly 
reducing their numbers, This, to us, so strange apathy 
proceeds not, in any great degree, from repugnance to la- 
bonr; on the contrary, they apply very diligently to it 
when ita reward is immediate. Thue, besides their peeuliar 
occupations of hunting and fishing, in which they are ever 
ready to engage, they are much employed in the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence, and may be seen labouring at the our, 
or setting with the pole, in the large boats used for the pur- 
pore, and always furnish the greater part of the additional 
handé nocessary to conduct rafts through some of the rapids, 
Nor is the obetacle aversion to agricultural labour. This is 
no doubt a prejudice of theirs; but mere prejudices always 
yield, principles of action cannot be created. When the re- 
terns from agricultural labour are speedy and great, they 
are also agriculturists, Thus, some of the little islands on 
Lake St. Francis, near the Indian village of St. Regis, are 
favourable to the growth of maize, a plant yielding a retarn 
ofa hundredtold, and forming, even when half ripe, a plea- 
sant and substantial repast. Patches of the best land on 
these islands are, therefore, evory year cultivated by them 
for this purpose. As their situation renders them inacces- 
tible to cattle, no fence is required; were this additional 
outlay necessary, 1 suspect they would be neglected, like 
the commons adjoining their village. These had apparent- 
ly, at one time, been under crop. The cattle of the neigh: 
prac settlers would now, however, destroy any crop not 


ely fenced, and this additional necessary outlay comme qj 


to the strength of the effective desire | 
little society. Lm 

“Tr is here deserving of notice, that what instruments 
of this kind they do form, are completely formed. ‘The 
small spots of corn they cultivate are thoroughly weeded 
and hoed. A little neglect in this part would indeed reduce 
the crop very much ; of this experience has made them per- 
feetly aware, and they, act accordingly. It is evidently not 
the necessary labour that is*the obstacle to more extended 
culture, but the distant return from that labour, T om 
aseured, indeed, that among come of the snore remote tribes, 
the labour thus expended much exceeds that given by the 
whites. The same portions of ground being cropped with- 
out remission, and manure not being used, they would 
searcely yield any return, were not the soil most carefully 
broken and pulverized, both with the hoe andthe hand. In 
such a situation a white man would clear a fresh piece of 
ground, It would perhaps scarce repay his labour the first 
year, and he would have to look for his reward in sneceed- 
ing years, Om the Indian, succeeding years are too distant 
to make enfticient impression; though, to obtain what 
labour may bring about in the course of a few months, he 
toils even more assiduously than the white man.” * 

is view of things is confirmed by the experience of 

the Jesuits, in their interesting efforts to civilize the Indians 
of Paraguay, They gained the confidence of these savages 
in a most extraordinary degree. They acquired influence 
over them sufficient to make them change their whole man: 
ner of life. They obtained their absolute eubmission and 
obedience. They established peace. They taught them all 


the operations of European agriculture, and many of the 
more difficult arts. There were everywhere to be seem, at- 


cording to Charlevoix, * workshops of 
sculptors, goldsmiths, watchmakers, 
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dyers,” &e, These occupations were not practised for the 

gain of the artificers: the prodace was at the abso: 
lute disporal of the missionaries, who ruled the people by a 
voluntary despotism. The obstacles arising from aversion 
to labour were therefore very completely overcome, The 
real difficulty was the improvidence of the people; their 
inability to think for the future; and the necessity accord- 
ingly of the most unremitting and minuto superintendence 
on the part of their instructors. “Thos at first, if these 
gave up to them the care of the oxen with which thoy 
ploughed, their indolent thonghtlessness would probably 
leave them at evening still yoked to the implement. Worse 
than this, instances occurred where they cut them up for sup 
per, thinking, when reprehended, that they sufficiently ex- 
cused themselves by saying they were hungry. . . . These 
fathera, eays Ulloa, have to viait the houses, to examine what 
is really wanted : for, without this care, the Indians would 
never look after anything. They must be present, too, 
when animals were slaughtered, not only that the meat 
may be equally divided, but that nothing may be lost.” 
“Bat notwitlistanding all this care and superintendence,” 
says Charlevoix, “and all the precautions which are taken 
to prevent any want of the necessaries of life, the mission- 
aries are sometinies much embarrassed. It often happens 
that they,” (the Indians.) “do not reeerve to themsclres a 
aulficieney of grain, even for seed. As for their other pro- 
visions, were they not well looked after, they would soon be 
without wherewithal to support life.” * 

Asan example intermediate, in the strength of the effec- 
tive desire of accnmulation. between the state of things thus 
ilepicted and that. of modern Europe, the ease of the Chinese 
deserves attention. From various cirenmstances in 

habits and social condition, it might be 
pated that they would possess a degree of prudence sal 
self-control greater than other Asiatics, but inferior to most 
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Enropean nations; and the following ee 
of the fact. 

“ Durability is one of the chief qualities, 5 igh 
degree of the effective desire of accumnlation. 
mony of travellers ascribes to the Corset fae ta the 
Chinese, a very inferior durability to similar instruments 
constructed by Europeans. The houses, we are told, un- 
less of the higher ranks, are in general of unburat bricks, 
of elay, or of hurdles plastered with earth; the roofs, of 
reeds fastened to lathe. We cau scarcely conceive mon 
uneubstantial or temporary fabrics, Their partitions are of 
paper, requiring to be renewed every year. A similar ob- 
servation may be made concerning their implements of hus- 
bandry, aud other utensils. They are almost entirely of 
wood, the metals entering but very sparingly into their con- 
straction; consequently they soon wear ont, and require 
frequent renewals. A greater degree of strength in the 
effective desire of accumulation, would cause them to be 
constructed of materials requiring a greater present expen 
diture, but being far more durable. From the same cause, 
mueh Iand, that in other countries would be cultivated, lies 
waste. All travellers take notice of large tracts of lands, 
chiefly swamps, which continue in « state of nature. To 
bring a swamp into tillage is generally a process, to eom- 
plete which, requires several years. It must be previously 
drained, the surface long exposed to the sun, and many 
operations performed, before it can be made capable of bear 
ing a crop. Though yielding, probably, a very consider 
able roturn for the Iabour bestowed on it, that return is not 
made until a long time hae elapsed. The cultivation of 
such land implies a greater etrength of the effective desine 
of accumulation than exists in the empire, 

“The produce of the harvest is, as we have remarked, 
always an instrument of some order or another; ft is a pro- 
vision for future want, and regulated by the same laws as 
those to which other means of attaining a similar end con- 
form, At is there chiefly rice, of which there ‘are two har 
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vests, the one in June, the other in October. Tho period 
then of eight months between October and June is that for 
which provision is made each year, and the different esti- 
mate they make of to<lay and this day eight months will 
appear in the self-denial they practise now, in order to 
gaard against want then. The amount of this self-denial 
woukd seem to be small. The father Parennin, indeed, 
{who seems to have been one of the most intelligent of the 
Jesuits, and spent a long life among the Chinese of all 
classes,) asserts, that it is their great deficiency in fore- 
thought antl frogality in this respect, which je the cause of 
the ecarcitice and famines that frequently occur.” 

‘That it is detect of providence, not defect of industry, 
that limits produetion among the Chinese, ie still more 
obyions than in the case of the eemi-agrienltarized Indians, 
“Where the returns are quick, where the instruments 
formed require but little time to bring the events for which 
they were formed to an issue,” it is well known that “the 
great progress which has been made in the knowledge of 
the arts suited to the nature of the country and the wauts of 
its inhabitants” makes industry energetic and effective. 
“The warmth of the climate, the natural fertility of the 
country, the knowledge which the inhabitants have acquired 
of the arts of agriculture, and the discovery and gradual 
adaptation to every coil of the most useful vegetable produc 
tions, enable them very speedily to draw from almost any 
part of the surthec, what is there esteemed an eqnivalent to 
mach more than the labour bestowed in tilling and cropping 
it, They have commonly double, sometimes treble harvests, 
These, when they consist of x grain so productive as rice, 
the usual crop, can scarce fail to yield to their skill, from 
almest any portion of soil that can be at once brought into 
tultaro, very arnple returns. Accordingly there is no spot 
that labour can immediately bring under cultivation that is 
hot made to yiell to it. Hille, even mountains, are ascend- 
‘ef and formed inte terraces : and water, in that country the 
‘srvAE productive agent, is lod to every part by Arsine, ot 
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tive desire of accumulation in that country, it has reached 
what is called the stationary state; tho state in which no 
further addition will be made to capital, unless there takes 
place either some improvement in the arts of production, or 
an increase in the strength of the desire to accumulate, In 
the stationary state, though capital does not on the whole 
increase, some persons grow richer and others poorer. 
Those whose degree of providence is below the usual stand- 
ard, become impoverished, their capital perishes, and 
makes room for the savings of those whose effective desire 
of accumulation exceeds the average. These become the 
natural purchasers of the lands, manufactoriea, and other 
instruments of production owned by their lows provident 
countrymen. 

What the causes are which make the return to capital 
greater in one country than in another, and which, in cer 
tain circumstances, make it impossible for any additional 
capital to find investment unless at diminished returns, will 
appear clearly hereafter. In China, if that country has 
really attained, as it is supposed to have done, the stationary 
state, accumulation has stopped when the returns to capital 
are still as high as ie indicated by a rate of interest legally 
twelve per cent, and practically varying (it is anid) between 
eighteen and thirty-six. It is to be presumed therefore that 
no greater amount of capital than the country already pos- 
sesses, can find employment at this high rate of profit, and 
that any lower rate does not hold out to a Chinese sufficient 
temptation to induce him to abstain from present enjoy- 
ment, What a contrast with Holland, where, during the 
most flourishing period of ita history, the government was 
able habitually to borrow nt two per cent, and private indi- 
viduals, on good security, at three. Since China is not a 
country like Barmah, or the native states of India, where an 
¢iormous interest is but an indispensable compensation for 
the risk inenrred from the bad faith or poverty of the state, 
‘and of almost all private borrowers; the fact, if fet it be, 


that the increase of capital has coma by exten’ “while tos 
" = 
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retums to it are etill 80 

the effective desire of sconmnlasinnsted 
lower estimate of the future relatively to 
that of most European nationa. 


§ 4. We have hitherto spoken of countries in whieh the 
average strength of the desire to aceamulate is short of 
that which, in circumstances of any tolerable security, reason 
und sober calculation would approve. We have now to 
speak of others in which it decidedly surpasses that stand- 
ard. In the more prosperous countries of Europe, there 
are to be found abundance of prodiguls; in some of them 
{and in none more than England) the ordinary degre of 
economy ond providence among those who live by manual 
labour cannot be considered high + still, in a very namierous 
portion of the community, the professional, manufuetsring, 
and trading classes, being those who, generally speaking, 
unite more of the means with more of the motives for saving 
than any other class, the spirit of aeenmulation is 60 strong. 
that the signs of rapidly increasing wealth meet every eye: 
and the great amount of capital investment excites 
astonishment, whenever peculiar circumstances turning - 
much of it into some one channel, such as railway con- 
atruction or foreign speculative adventure, brig the lange 
ness of the total amount into evidence. 

There are many circumstances, which, in England, give 
1 peentiar foree to the accumulating propensity. ‘The long 
exemption of the country from the ravages of war, and the 
fur earlier period than elsewhere at which property was 

secure from iilitary violence or arbitrary spoliation, have 
produced a long-standing and hereditary confidence in the 
safoty of funds when trusted out of the owner's handa, which 
in most other countries is of much more recent origin, aed 
Joss firmly established. The geographical 
made industry rather than war the natural eotiret of (pom 
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of manufactures and commerce ; into sup 
soa ‘and gratifying their ambition by pro- 
rather than by appropriating what has 

i! 


institutions of this country, which by the 
they have allowed to individual freedom of action, 
personal activity and self-reliance, while 





ing classes and those who had been accustomed to despise 
them ; anda polity having grown up which made wealth the 
real source of political influence ; its acquisition was invested 
with a fuctitious value, independent of its intrinsic utility. It 
became synonymous with power; and since power with the 
common herd of mankind gives power, wealth became the 
chief source of personal consideration, and the measure and 
life. To get out of one rank in society 

the great aim of English bourgeois 

life, and the nequisition of wealth the means, And inas- 
much as to be rich without industry, has always hitherto 
constituted a step in the social ecale above those who are 
fich by means of industry, it becomes the object of ambition 
to save not merely as much as will afford a large income 
while in business, but enough to retire from business and 
live in affluence on realized gains. These causes are, in 
Enyland, greatly uided ly that extreme incapacity of the 
personal enjoyment, which is a characteristic of 
countries over which puritanism has passod. Bat if accu- 
taulation ia, on one hand, rendered casier by the absence of 
ee ac it ie, on the other, made more difficult 
eee of a very real taste for expense. So strong 

between personal consequence and the 
the silly desire for the appearance of a 



























OHAPTER XII. 


OF THE LAW OF THE INCREASE OF PRODUCTION FROM 
LAND, 


§ 1. Layp differs from the other elements of produe- 
tion, labour and capital, in not being susceptible of in- 
definite increace. Its extent is limited, and the extent of 
the more productive kinds of it more limited etill. It is 
also evident that the quantity of produce capable of being 
raised on any given piece of land is not indefinite. This 
Vmited quantity of lund, and limited productiveness of it, 
are the real limits to the increase of production. 

‘That they are the ultimate limits, must always have been 
dearly seen. But since the final barrier has never in any 
instance been reached ; there is no country in which 
all the land, eapablo of yielding food, is co highly cultivated 
that a larger produce could not (even without supposing any 
fresh advance in agricultural knowledge) be obtained from 
it, and since a large portion of the eartli’s surface still re- 
tating entirely uncultivated ; it is commonly thought, and is 
very natural at first to suppose, that for the present all lim« 
itation of production or population from this source is at an 
indefinite distance, and that ages must clapse before any 
prictical necessity arises for taking the limiting principle 
into serious consideration. 

I sppreliend this to be not only an error, but the moet 
serious one, to be found in the whole field of political econ- 
imy. The question is more important and fundamental 
than any other; {t involves the whole subject of the canton | 
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Tsbour. The very meaning of inferior land, is land whieh 
with equal labour returns « stoaller amount of produce. 
Laud may be inferior either in fertility or in situation, The 
ome requires a greater proportional amount of labour for 
growing the produce, the other for carrying it to market, 
Ifthe land A yields « thousand quarters of wheat, to a given 
outlay in wages, manure, &c., and in order to raise another 
thousand recourse must be had to the land B, which is either 
lees fertile or more distant from the market, the two thon- 
sand quarters will cost more than twice as much Jabour as 
the original thousand, and the produce of agriculture will be 
increased in a less ratio than the labour employed in pro- 
curing it. 

Instead of cultivating the land B, it would be pcesible, 
by higher cultivation, to make the land A produce more, 
It might be ploughed or harrowed twice instead of once, or 
three times instead of twice; it might be dug inetead of 
heing ploughed ; after ploughing, it might be gone over with 
a hoe instead of a harrow, and the soil more completely pul- 
verized ; it might be oftener or more thoroughly weeded ; 
the implements axed might be of higher finish, or more elab- 
orate constriction ; a greater quantity or more expensive 
kinds of manure might be applied, or when applied, they 
might be more carefully mixed and incorporated with the 
edl, These are some of the modes by which the same land 
may be made to yield a greater produce; and when a 
grater produce must be had, some of these are among the 
moans usually employed for obtaining it. But, that it is 
obtained at a more than proportional increase of expense, 
evident from the fact that: inferior lands are cultivated. 
Inferior lands, or lands at « greater distance from the mar- 
Ket, of course yield an inferior return, and an increasing 
demand cannot be supplied from them unless at an augmen- 
tution of cost, and therefore of price. If the additional de- 
mand could continue to be supplied from the superior lands, 
by applying miditional labour and capital, at no greater 


— ‘cost than that at which they yield the quantits 
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were, and finish, about everything which requires Isbour.” 
Of the two causes mentioned, the plentifulness of land 
seems tome the true explanation, rather than the dearngss 
of labour; for, however dear laboar may be, when food is 
wanted, Iabour will always be applied to producing it in 
preference to anything clsc, But this labour is more effec 
tive for its end by being applied to fresh soil, than if it were 
employed in bringing the soil already occupied into higher 
cultivation. Only when no soils remain to be broken up, 
but such as either from distance or inferior quality require 
a considerable rise of price to render their cultivation profit 
able, can it become advantageous to apply the high farming 
of Europe to any American lands; exeept, perhaps, in the 
immediate vicinity of towns, where saving in cost of carriage 
may compensate for great inferiority in the return from the 
foil itself, As American farming is to English, so is the 
ordinary English to that of Flanders, Tuscany, or the Terra 
di Lavoro; where by the application of a fur greater quan- 
tity of labour there ie obtained a considerably larger gros 
produce, but on such terms as would never be advantageous 
t a mere speculator for profit, unless made 60 by much 
higher prices of agricultural produce. 

The principle which has now been stated must be re- 
cdved, no donbt, with certain explanations and limitations. 
Even after the land is #0 highly cultivated that the mere 
application of additional labour, or of an additional amount 
of ordinary dressing, would yield no return proportioned 
tothe expense, it may still happen that the application of 
much greater additional Iabour and capital to improving 
the soil itself, by draining or permanent manures, would be 
as liberally remunerated by the produce, as any portion of 
the labour and capital already employed. It would some 
times be much more amply remunerated. This could not 
be, if capital always sought and found the most advanta- 

goons employment; but if the most advantageous employ- 
ment lias to wait longest for its remuneration, it is only in 


stage of industrial development Nbiak. he 
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tioual retarn, than that obtained from the best soils and 
simations. And in proportion as the further increase of 

population required a still greater addition to the supply, 
the general law would resume its course, and the farther 
augmentation would be obtained at a more than proportion- 
ate expense of labour and capital, 


§ 8. That the produce of land increases, cateris paribus, 
in a diminishing ratio to the increase in the labour employed, 
is, a6 we have said, (allowing for occasional and temporary 
exeeptione,) the universal law of agricultural industry. This 
principle, however, has been denied, and experience con- 
fidently appealed to, in proof that the returns from land are 
not leas, but greater, in un advanced, than in an early, stage 
of coltivation—when much capital, than when little, is ap- 
plied to agriculture. So much so, indeed, that (it is affirmed) 
the worst land now in cultivation produces as much food 
per acre, and even as much to a given amount of labour, 
our ancestors contrived to extract from the richest soils 
in 

Tt is vory pocaiblo that this may be trne; and even if 
not trae to the letter, to a great extent it certainly is so. 
Tnquestionably a much smaller proportion of the popula- 
tion is now ocenpied in producing food for the whole, than 
in the early times of our history, This, however, does not 
prove that the law of which we have heen speaking does 
not exist, but only that there is some antagonizing principle 
at work, capable for a time of making head against the law. 
Sueh an agency there is, in habitual antagonism to the law 
of diminishing return fron: land; and to the consideration 
of this we shall now proceed. It is no other than the prog- 
tes of civilization, I nso thie general and eomewhat vague 
“xpression, because the things to be included are so various, 
that hardly any teri of « more restricted signification would 

them all. 
onaritaen te most obvious is the progress of agricultural 
Knowledge, skill, and invention. Improved processes of 


a 
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#0 slowly accomplished in England, of Seotch ploughing, 
with two horses abreast and one man, instead of three or 
four horses in a team and two men, &e. These improve- 
ments do not add to the productiveness of the land, but 
they are equally calewlated with the former to counteract 
the tendency in the cost of production of agricultural pro- 
dues, to rise with the progress of population and demand. 

Anulogous in effect to this second class of agricultu- 
ral improvements, are improved means of communication. 
Good roads are equivalent to good tools. It is of no conse- 
quence whether the economy of labour takes place in ex- 
teacting the produce from the soil, or in conveying it to 
the place where it is to be consumed. Not to say in addi- 
tion, that the Labour of cultivation itself is diminished by 
whatever lessens the cost of bringing manure from « dis- 
tance, or facilitates the many operations of transport from 
place to place which occur within the bounds of the farm. 
Railways and canals are virtually a diminution of the cost 
of production of all things cent to market by them; and 
Iiterally 80 of all those, the appliances and aids for prodn- 
cing which, they serve to transmit. By their means land 
can be cultivated, which would not otherwise have remu- 
nerated the cultivators without a rise of price. Improve- 
ments in navigation have, with respect to food or materials 
brought from beyond sea, a corresponding effect. 

From similar considerations, it appears that many purely 
mechanical improvements, which have, apparently, at least, 
no peculiar connexion with agriculture, nevertheless enuble 
4 given amount of food to be obtained with a smaller expen- 
diture of labour. A great improvement in the process of 

iron, would tend to cheapen agricultural imple- 
ments, diminish the cost of railroads, of waggons and varts, 
ships, and perhaps buildings, and many other things to which 
iron is not at present applied, because it is too costly ; and 
would thence diminish the cost of production of food. The 
Mme effect would follow from an improvement in those pro- 
teses of what may be termed manufacture, to whics Yo 


— 


operations on the earth’s eurfuee. An aaa 
art of taking levels is of importance to draining, not to men 
tion canal and railway making. The fens of Holland, and 
of some parts of England, are drained by pumps worked 
by the wind or by steam, Where canals of irrigation, or 
where tanks or embankments are necessary, mechanical 
skill is a great resource for cheapening production. 

Those manufacturing improvements which cannot be 
made instrumental to facilitate, in any of its stages, the actual 
production of food, and therefore do not help to counteract 
or retard the diminution of the proportional return to labour 
from the soil, have, however, another effect, which is prac 
tically equivalent. What they do not prevent, they yet, in 
some degree, compensate for. 

The materials of manufactures being all drawn from the 
land, and many of them from agriculture, pla pee 
in particulary the entire material of cl 
law of produetion from the land, the eed 
return, must in the Inst resort be applicable to manufactur 
ing us well as to agricultural history, As population in- 
creases, and the power of the land to yield increased pro 
duce is atrained harder and harder, any additional enpply 
of material, as well as of food, must be obtained by a mote 
than proportionally increasing expenditure of labour. But 
the cost of the material forming generally a very small por- 
tion of the entire cost of the nase ‘the agricultural 
labour concerned in the production of mani 
is but a small fraction of the whole 
the commodity. All the rest of the labour: 
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and strongly towards diminution, az the amount of produc- 
tion inereases. Manufactures are vastly more susceptible 
than agriculture, of mechanical improvements, and eontriv- 
ances for saving labour; and it bas already been seen how 

the division of Ixbour, and its skilful and economi- 
cal distribution, depend on the extent of the market, and 
on the possibility of production in large masses, Tn mann- 
fiucturos, acoordingly, the causes tending to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of industry, preponderate greatly over the one 
cause which tends to diminish it: and the increase of 
production, called forth by the progress of society, takes 
place, not at an increasing, but at a continually diminich- 
ing, proportional cost. This fact ins manifested itself in 
the progressive fall of the prices and values of almost every 
kind of manufactured goods during two centuries past; a 
fall accelerated by the mechanical inventions of the Inst 
seventy or eighty years, and susceptible of being prolonged 
and extended beyond any limit whieh it would be safe to 
specify, 

Now it is quite conceivable that the efficiency of agri- 
cultural labour might be undergoing, with the incroase of 
produce, a gradual diminution; that the price of food. in 
conzeqnence, might be progressively rising, and an ever 
growing of the population might be needed to 
tise food for the whole ; while yet the productive power of 
labour in all other branches of industry might be so rapidly 
augmenting, that the required amount of labour could be 
‘gared from manufactures, and nevertheless a greater prov 
dace be obtained, and the aggregate wants of the commu- 
nity be on the whole better supplied, than before. The 
Venefit might even extend to the poorest class The in- 
creased cheapness of clothing and lodging might make up 
to them for the augmented cost of their food. 

| There &, thus, no possible improvement in the arts of 
production which does not in one or another mode exercise 

46 antagonistic influence to the law of diminishing return to 
sencultural tsboox, Nor is it only industrial imyprovementa 
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We may say the came of improvements in education. 
The intelligence of the workman is a most important cle- 
ment fn the productiveness of labour. So low, in some of 
the most civilized countries, is the present standard of intel- 
ligence, that there ix handly any souree from which a more 
indefinite amount of improvement may be looked for in 
productive power, than by endowing with brains those who 
now have only hands. ‘The carefulness, economy, and gen- 
eral trustworthiness of labourers are as important as their 
intelligence, Friendly relations, and a community of inter 
est and feeling between labourers and employers, are emi- 
nently so: I should rather say, would be; for I know not 
where any such sentiment of friendly alliance now exists, 
Nor is it only in the labouring class that improvement of 
mind and character operates with beneficial effect even on 
industry. In the rich and idle classes, increased mental en- 
ergy, more solid instruction, and stronger feelings of con- 
science, public spirit, or philanthropy, would qualify them 
to originate and promiote the most valuable improvements, 
both in the ceonomical resources of their country, and in ite 
institutions and customs. To look no further than the most 
obvious phenomena; the backwardness of French agricul. 
ture in the precise points in which benefit might be expuct- 
tal from the influence of an educated class, is partly account- 
ed for by the exclusive devotion of the richer landed pro- 
Prictors to town interests and town pleasures. There is 
sareely any possible amelioration of harman affairs which 
would not, among its other benefits, have a favourable 
operation, direct or indirect, upon the productiveness of in- 
dustry, The intensity of devotion to industrial oveupations 
‘would indeed in many cases be moderated by a more liberal 
and genial mental culture, but the labour actually bestowed 
on those ocenpations would almost always be rendered more 
effective. 

Before pointing out the principal inferences to be drawn 
from the nature of the two antagonist forees by which tho 
productiveness of agricultural industry is determined, wa 
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CHAPTER XIIL. 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE FOREGOING LAWS. 


§ 1. From the preceding exposition it appears that the 
limit to the increase of production is two-fold; from deti- 
ciency of capital, or of land, Production comes to a pause, 
either because the effective dosire of accumulation is not 
‘ufficient to give rise to any farther increase of capital, or 
because, however disposcd the possessors of surplus income 
may be to save a portion of it, the limited land at the dis- 
posal of the community does not permit additional capital to 
be employed with such a return, as would be an equivalent 
to them for their abstinence. 

Tn countries where the principle of accumulation is a8 
weak as it is in the varions nations of Asia; where people 
will neither save, nor work to obtain the means of saving, 
unlezs under the inducement of enormously high profits, nor 
even then if it is necessary to wait a considerable time for 
them ; where either productions remain scanty, or drudgery 
great, because there is neither capital forthcoming nor fore- 
thought sufficient for the adoption of the contrivances by 
which natoral agents are made to do the work of human la- 
boar ; the desideratum for such « country, economically con- 
sidered, is an increase of industry, and of the effective desire 
of necumulation. The means are, first, a better govern- 
Ment: more completo eecurity of property ; moderate taxes, 
and freedom from arbitrary exaction under the name of 
taxes ; & more permanent and more advantageous tenure of 
Jand, securing to the cultivator as far as possible the wnt 
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Tu all countries which have passed beyond a very early 












stage in the progress of agriculture, every increase in the 
demand for food, oecasioned by increased population, will 
always, nuloss there is a eiinultancous improvement in pro- 
duction, diminish the share which on # fair division would 
fall to each individeal. An increased production, in default 
of unoceupied tracts of fertile land, or of fresh improve: 
ments tending to cheapen commodities, can never be ob- 
tained but by increasing the labour in more than the same 
qroportion. The population must either work harder, or 
eat less, or obtain their usual food by sacrificing a part of 
their other custornary comforte. Whenever this necessity 
is postponed, it is because the improvements which facili- 
tate production continue progressive; because the contriy- 
ances of mankind for making their labour more effective, 
keep up an equal struggle with nature, and extort fresh res 
sonrees from her reluctant powers us fast ax human neces- 
sities occupy and engross the old. 

From this, results the important corollary, that the ne- 
eessity of restraining population is not, as many persons be- 
lieve, peculiar to a condition of great inequality of property. 
A greater number of people cannot, in any given state of 
civilization, be collectively eo woll provided for as a emallor. 
The niggardliness of nature, not the injnatice of soclety, is 
the cause of the penalty attached to over-population. An 
anjust distribution of wealth does not even aggravate the 
ovil, but, at most, causes it to be somewhat earlier felt, Te 
is in vain to say, that all months which the increase of 
mankind calls into existence bring with them hands. The 
ew mouths require as much food as the old ones, and 
the hands do not prodace as much. If all instrumente of 
production were held in joint property by the whole people, 
and the prodnee divided with perfect equality among them, 
and if in a society thus constituted, industry were as ener- 
getie and the produce as ample as at present, there would 
be to muke all the existing population extremely 
3 but when that population had doubled ial, a 
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by applying additional labour to the old soils at a diminished 
advantage ; or at all events this loss of power is compen- 
sated by the increased efficiency with whieh, in the progres 
of improvement, labour ix employed in manufactures. Tn 
one way or the other, the increased population is provided 
for, and all are as well off as before, But if the growth of 
human power over nature is suspended or slackened, aud 
population does not slacken its increase; if, with only the 
existing command over natural agencies, thoce agencies are 
called upon for an increased produce; this greater produce 
will not be afforded to the increased population, without 
either demanding on the average a greater effort from each, 
oron the average reducing each to a smaller ration out of 
the aggregate produce. 

Asa matter of fact, at some periods the progress of pop- 
ulation has been the more rapid of the two, at others, that 
of improvement. In England during a long interval pre- 
eeding the French Revolution, population increased slowly ; 
bat the progress of improvement, at least in agriculture, 
would seem to have been still slower, since though nothing 
eceurred to lower the valne of the precious metals, the price 
of corn rose considerably, and England, from an exporting, 
became an importing country. This evidence, however, is 
not quite conclusive, inasinuch as the extraordinary number 
of abundant seasons during the first half of the century, not 
continuing during the last, was a cause of increased price 
in the later period, extrinsic to the ordinary progress of so 
eiety. Whether during the same period improvements in 
manufactures, or diminished cost of imported commodities, 
made amends for the diminished productivences of labour 
om the land, is uncertain. But ever since the great meehian- 
teal inventions of Watt, Arkwright, and their cotempora- 
ties, the return to labour has probably increased as fast as 
the population ; und would even have outstripped it, if that 

ery augmentation of return had not called forth an addi- 
tional portion of the inherent power of multiplication in the 


— During the twenty or thirty years \oak q 
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food, for the same labour employed in producing cottons or 
hardware, or some other commodity to be given in exchange 
for food. The one improvement, like the other, throws 
back the decline of the productive power of labour by « 
certain distance; but in the one case as in the other, it im- 
mediately réumes its course; the tide which has receded, 
instantly begins to readvance. It might seem, indeed, that 
when a country drawe its supply of food from eo wide a sur 
faee a8 the whole habitable globe, so little impression can be 
produced on that great expanse by any increase of mouths 
in one mall corner of it, that the inhabitants of the country 
snay double and treble their numbers, without feeling the 
effect in any increased tension of the springs of production, 
or any enhancement of the price of food throughout the 
world, But in this calculation several things are over- 
looked. 

Tn the first. place, the foreign regions from which com 
can be imported do not comprise the whole globe, but those 
parte of it almost alone, which are in the immediate neigh- 
borrhood of coasts or navigable rivers, The const is the 
part of most countries which is curliest and most thickly 
peopled, and has seldom any food to spare, The chief 
souree of supply, therefore, is the strip of country along the 
tanks of some navigable river, wx the Nile, the Vistula, or 
the Mississippi; and of such there is not, in the productive 

of the earth, so great a multitude, as to suffice dur- 
ing an indefinite time for a rapidly growing demand, with- 
out an incrvasing strain on the productive powers of the soil, 
‘To obtain auxiliary supplics of corn from the interior in any 
abundance, would, in the existing etate of the communica- 
tions, be hopeless. By improved roads, and often by canals 
and railways, the obstacle will be so reduced as not-to be 
insuperable: but this is a slow progress; in all the food- 
‘aporting countries except America, a very slow progress ; 
aad one which cannot keep pace with population, unless the 
increase of the last is very effectually restrained. 

Ih the next place, oven if the supply were drawn trom, 
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the whole instead of a small bashes ey =e 
porting countries, the quantity af would still be lim- 
ited, which could be obtained from them without an ine 
crease of the proportional cost. The countries + 
food may be divided into two classes; those in which the 
effective desire of accumulation is strong, and those in 
which it is weak, In Australia and the United States of 
America, the effective desire of accumulation is strong; 
capital increases fast, and the production of food might be 
very rapidly extended. But im such countries: 
also increases with extraordinary rapidity. Thoir agricul- 
ture has to provide for their own expanding numbers, as 
well us for those of the importing countries, They mist, 
therefore, from the nature of the case, be rapidly driven, if 
not to less fertile, at least what is equivalent, to remoter 
and less sceessible lands, and to modes of cultivation like 
those of old countries, less productive in proportion to the 
labour and expense. 
But the countries which have at the same time 
food and great industrial prosperity are few, being only 
those in which the arts of civilized life have been trans 
ferred full grown ton rich and uncultivated soil, Among 
old countries, those which are able to export food, are able 
ouly because their industry is in a very backward state; be 
cause capital, and hence population, have never increased 
enfficiently to make food rise to « higher price, Sach cou 
tries aro Russia, Poland, and Hungary, In those regions 
the effective desire of acenmulation it weak, the arts of pro 
duction most imperfect, capital ecanty, and ite Increase, oF 
pecially from domestic sources, slow. When an ineressed 
demand arose for food to be exported to other countries, it 
would only he very gradually that food could ‘be produced 
to meet it. The capital needed could not be obtained by 
tmnster from other employments, for such do not exist 
The cottons or hardware which would be received fron 
England in exchange for corn, the Russians and Poles de 
j not now produce in the country + they | 
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Something might in time be expected from the increased 
exertions to whieh producers wonld be stimulated by the 
market opened for their produce; but to such increase of 
exertion, the institutions of countries whose agricultural 
population consists of serfs, or of peasants in an almost ser- 
vile condition, are the reverse of favourable, and even in 
this age of movement these institutions do not rapidly 
change. If a greater outlay of capital is relied on as the 
source from which the produce is to be increased, the means 
must either be obtained by the slow process of saving, under 
the impulse given by new commodities and more extended 
intercourse (and in that case the population would most 
likely increase as fast), or must be brought in from foreign 
countries. If England is to obtain a rapidly increasing 
supply of corn from Russia or Poland, English capital roust 
go there to produce it. This, however, is attended with se 
many difficulties, a3 are equivalent to great positive disad- 
vantages. It is opposed by differences of language, diffor- 
ences of manners, and a thougand obstacles ariaing from the 
institutions and social relations of the country: and after 
all it would inevitably so stirmulate population on the spot, 
that nearly all the increase of food produced by its means, 
would probably be consamed without leaving the country : 
#0 that if it were not the almost only mode of introducing 
foreign arta and ideas, and giving an effectual spur to the 
backward civilization of those countries, little relianee could 
be placed on it for increasing the exports, and supplying 
other countries with a progressive and indefinite increase of 
food. But to improve the civilization of a country is a slow 
process, and gives time for so great an increase of population 
both in the country itself, and in those supplied from it 
that ita effect in keeping down the price of food against 
the incrense of demand, is not likely to be more decisive on 
the seale of all Europe, than on the smaller one of a partic- 
lar nation, 

‘The law, therefore, of diminishing return to industry, 
whenever population makes a more rapid progress Yan Wwe 









provement, is vot solely 
fed from their own zoil, but in sul 

tmnch to those which are willing to draw L from 
any accezeible quarter that can afford it cheapest, A end- 
den and great cheapening of food, indeed, in whatever 
manner produced, would, like any other sudden | 

ment in the arts of life, throw the natural tendency of ailiairs 
a stage or two further back, though without altering its 
course. There is one contingency connected with freedom 
of importation, which may yet produce temporary effects 
renter than were ever contemplated either by the bitterest 
vnemics or the most ardent adherents of free-trade in food. 
Maize, or Indian corn, is a product capable of being eup 
plied in quantity sufficient to feed the whole country, ate 
cost, allowing for difference of nutritive quality, cheaper 
even than the potato. If maize should ever substitute it- 
self for wheat ag the staple food of the poor, the produetive 
power of Inbour in obtaining food would be so enormously 
increased, and the expense of maintaining a family so di- 
iminished, that it would require perhaps some generations for 
population, even if it started forward at au American pace, 
to overtake this great accession to the facilities of its sup- 
port. 


§ 4. Besides the importation of corn, there is another 
resource which can be invoked by a nation whose increasing 
numbers press hard, not against their capital, but against 
the productive capacity of their land: T mean 
especially in the form of Colonization, Of thie remedy the 
efficacy as far as it goes is real, since it consists in seeking 
elsewhere those unoccupied tracts of fertile land, which if 
they existed at home would enable the demand of an in- 
creasing population to be met without any fulling off in the 
productivencss of labour, Accordingly, wlien the region to 
be colonized is near at hand, and the habits and tastes of 
the Ne sufficiently migratory, this 
sind The migration from ‘the er olga 
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ican Confederation to the new territories, which is to all in- 
tents and purposes colonization, is what enables population 
W go on uncheeked throughout the Union without having 
yet diminished the return to industry, or increased the diffi- 
culty of earning a subsistence. If Australia or the interior 
of Canada were as near lo Great Britain as Wisconsin and 
Towa to New York ; if the superfluous people eould remove 
to it without crossing the sea, and were of ax adventurons 
and restless a character, and as little addicted to staying at 
home, a2 their kinsfolk of New England, those anpeopled 
continents would render the same service to the United 
Kingdom which the old states of America derive from the 
new. But, these things being as they are—though a jndi, 
ciously conducted emigration is a most important resource 
for suddenly lightening the pressure of population by a sin- 
gle effort—and'thongh in such an extraordinary ease us tht 
of Ireland under the threefold operation of the potato fail- 
ure, the poor law, and the general turning out of tenantry 
throughout the country, spontaneous emigration may at a 
particular crisis remove greater multitudes than it was ever 
proposed to remove at once by any national scheme ; there 
is no probability that even under the most enlightened ar 
rangements a permanent stream of emigration could be kept 
up, sufficient to take off, as in America, all that portion of 
the annual increase (when proceeding at its greatest rapid- 
fy) which being in excess of the progress made during the 
same short period in the arts of life, tends to render living 
more difficult for every averagely-situated individual in the 
cammonity. And unless this can be done, « 
not, even in an economisal point of view, dispense with the 
necessity of checks to population. Further than this we 
lave not to speak of it in this place. The general subject 
of colonization a a practien| question, its importance to this 
country, and the principles on which it should be conduct- 
ed, will be disenssed at some length in a subsequent portion 
of this treatise, 
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OF PROPERTY. 





$1. Tue principles which have been set forth in the 
first part of this Treatise, are, in certain respects, strongly 
distinguisled from those, on the consideration of which we 
are now about to enter. The laws and conditions of the 
production of wealtli, partake of the character of physical 
truths. There is nothing optional or arbitrary in them, 
Whatever mankind produce, must be produced in the 
modes, and under the conditions, impoced by the conatitu- 
tion of external things, and by the inherent properties of 
their own bodily and mental structure. Whether they like 
it or not, their productions will be limited by the amount 
of their previous accumulation, and, that being given, it 
will be proportional to their energy. their skill, the perfeo- 
tion of their machinery, and their jndicious use of the ad- 
vantages of combined Jabour, Whether they like it or not, 
adouble quantity of labour will not raise, on the aime land, 
4 double quantity of food, unless come improvement takes 
splace in the processes of cultivation. Whether they like it 
or not. the unproductive expenditure of individuals will pro 
tonto tend to impoverish the community, and only thete 
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wtate of knowledge and expericnce, and the existing condition 
of social institutions and intellectual and moral culture, \ 
But the laws of the generation of human opinions are not 
within our present subjeet. They are part of the general 
theory of hnman progress, a far larger and more diffleult 
subject of inquiry than political economy. We have here 
to consider, not the causes, but the consequences, of the 
‘rules according to which wealth may be distributed. Those, 
least, are as little arbitrary, and have as much the char- 
of physical laws, as the laws of production. Haman 
“beings can control their own acta, but not the consequences 
of their nets cither to themeclyes or to others, Society can | 
subject the distribution of wealth to whatever rules it thinks 
best ; but what practical results will flow from the operation 
of those rules, must be discovered, like any other physical or | 
mental truths, by observation and reasoning. 
We proceed, then, to the consideration of the different | 
modes of distributing the produce of land and labour, which 
have been adopted in practice, or may be conceived in the: | 
ory. Among these, our attention is firet claimed by that 
primary and fundamental institution, on which, unless in 
some exeeptional and rory limited cases, the economical ar- 
rangements of society have always rested, though in its aee- 
ondary featuros it has varied, and is lable to vary. I 
meun, of Gourse, the institution of individual property. 


§ 2. Private property, as an institution, did not owe its 
origin to any of those considerations of utility, which plead 
for the maintenance of it when cetablished. Enough is 
known of rade ages, both from history and from analogous 
states of society in our own time, to show, that tribunals 
{which always precede laws) were originally eetabliched, not 
to determine rights, but to repress violence and terminate 
quarrela. With this object chiefly in view, they mturally 
woe gave legal offect to first oceupaney, by treating as 

aggressor the person who first commenced violence, by 


on ‘or attempting to turn, another ont of poseeeon. 4 
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would be to hold the land and all instruments of production 
a the joint property of the community, and to carry on the. 









industry on the common account, The diree~ 
tion of the lnbour of the community would devolve upon a 
magistrate or magistrates, whom we may enppore elected 
Jy the snffrages of the community, and whom we must as- 
sume to be voluntarily obeyed by them. The division of 
the produce would in like manner be a public act. The 
principle might either be that of complete equality, or of 
Apportionment to the necessities or descrts of individuals, 
in whatever manner might be conformable to the ideas of 
justice or policy prevailing in the community, 
Examples of such associations, on a small scale, are the 
monastic orders, the Moravians, the followers of Rapp, and 
ethers: and from the hopes which they hold out of relief 
from the miseries and iniquitics of a state of much ineqnal- 
ity of wealth, echemes for a Sarger application of the eanie 
idea have reappeared and become popular at all periods of 
uetive speculation on the first principles of society. Tn an 
age like the present, when a general reconsideration of all 
first principles is felt to be inevitable, and when more than 
at any former period of history the suffering portions of the 
have a Yoice in the disenssion, it was impossible 
Dat thut ideas of thie nature shonld spread fur and wide. 
The tate revolutions in Europe have thrown up a great 
amount of speculation of thie charneter, and an unusual 
share of attention has consequently been drawn to the vari- 
ous forms which these ideas have assumed: nor is this at- 
tention likely to diminish, but on the contrary, to increase 
more and more. 
The assailants of the principle of individual property 
my be divided into two classes: those whose scheme im- 














on come principle, or eupposed principle, 
expedicney, and not, like 20 many of 
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quantity of labour necessary for this purpose, from every 








of the association who was capable of work. 

The objection ordinarily made to a aystem of community 
of property and equal distribution of the produce, that evel 
person would be incessantly oceupied in evading his fair 
share of the work, points, undoubtedly, to a real diffienlty. 
But those who urge this objection, forget to how great an 
extent the same difficulty exists under the system on which 
nine-tenths of the business of society is now conducted, The 
objection supposes, that honeat and efficient labour is only 
to be had from those who are themselves individually to 
reap the benefit of their own exertions. But how small a 
part of all the labour performed in England, from the lowest 
paid to the highest, is done by persons working for their 
own benefit, From the Irish reaper or hodinan to the ehief 
Justice or the minister of state, nearly all the work of socie- 
ty is remmnerated byrday wages or fixed salaries. A face 
tory operative has leas personal interest in his work than a 
member of a Coimunist association, since he is not, like 
him, working for a partnership of which he is himself a 
member, It will no doubt be said, that though the leour-_— 
ers thomeelves have not, in most cases, a personal intervet 
in their work, they are watched and euperintended, and 
their Isbour directed, and the mental part of the Isbour 
performed, by persons who have. Even this, however, fe) 
fir from being universally the fact. In all public, and 
many of the largest and most successful private undertake 
ings, not only the Inbours of di but the control and su- 
ueiatecnnce are entrusted to ied officers. And though 

master’s eyo,” when the master is vigilant and intelli- 
rg of proverbial value, it must be remembered that in 
@ Socialiat farm or manntactory, each labourer would be 
under the eyo not of one master, but of the whole commun- 
2 Tn the extreme case of obstinate perseverante in not 
the due share of work, the community would 
Tesources which society now has for earuyel- 


ity to the necessary conditions of we | 
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greater amonnt of public spirit than the present age is ac~ 
customed to suppose possible, History bears witness to the 
success with which lurge bedies of human beings may be 
trained to feel the public interest their own, And no soil 
could be more favourable to the growth of such a feeling, 
than « Communist association, since all the ambition, and 
the bedily and mental activity, which are now exerted in 
tho pursuit of separate and sclf-regarding intereste, would 
require another sphere of employment, and would naturally 
tind it in the pursuit of the general benefit of the commun- 
ity. The same cause, so often assigned in explanation of 
the devotion of the Catholic priest. or monk to the interest 
of his order—that he has no interest apart from it—would, 
under Communisro, attach the citizen to the community. 
And independently of the public motive, every member of 
the association would be amenable to the most universal, 
and one of the strongest, of pereonal motives, that of public 
pinion. The force of this motive in deterring from any act 
or omission positively reproved by the community, no one is 
likely to deny ; but the power also of emulation, in exciting 
to the most strenuous exertions for the sake of the approba~ 
tion and admiration of others, is borne witness to by experi- 
ence fn every situation in which human beings pnblicly 
compete with one another, even if it he in things frivoloms, 
or from which the public derive no benefit. A contest, who 
can lo most for the common good, is not the kind of com- 
petition which Socialists repudiate. To what extent, there- 
fore, the energy of labour would be diminished by Com- 
munism, or whether in the long run it would be dininiehed 
‘at all, must be considered for the present un undecided 


Another of the objections to Communism is similar to 


that, co often urged against poor-laws: that if every mem- 
‘Der of the community were assured of subsistence for him- 
“any number of children, on the sole condition of 


to work, pradential restraint on the nuultiqhiene 
would be at an end, and wren weal 
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revolt against its being enforced, All persons are not 
equally fit for all Inbour; and the same quantity of labour 
is an unequal burthen on the weak and the strong, the 
hardy and the delicate, the quick and the elow, the dull and 
the intelligent. 

But these difficulties, though real, are not necessarily in- 
superable, The apportionment of work to the strength and 
capacities of individuals, the mitigation of a general rule to 
provide for cases in which it would operate harshly, are not 
problems to which human intelligence, guided by a sense 
of justice, would be inadequate. And the worst and most 
unjast arrangement which could be made of these points, un- 
der a systeri aiming at equality, would be so far short of the 
inequality and injuetice with which labour (not to speak of 
remuneration) is now apportioned, as to be searcely worth 
counting in the comparicon, We must remember too that 
‘Communism, as a system of society, exists only in idea; that 
its difficulties, at present, are much better understood than 
{its resources ; and that the intellect of mankind is only begin- 
ning to contrive the means of organizing it in detail, so as to 
evercome the one and derive the greatest advantage from 
the other, 

If, therefore, the choice were to be made between Com: 
aminiem with all ite chances, and the present state of society 
With all its enfferings and injustices ; if the institution of pri- 
vate property necessarily carried with it a&a consequence, 
that the produce of labour should be apportioned as we now 
see it, almost in an inverse ratio to the labour—the largest 
portions to thase who have never worked at all, the next ==) 
largest to those whose work is almost nominal, and so in a * 
descending seale, the remuneration dwindles as the work 
grows harder and more disagreeable, until the most fatiguing 
aod exbaneting bodily labour cannot count with certainty 
on being able to earn even the necessaries of life; if this, or 
Communism, were the alternative, all the difficultics, great 
or small, of Communism, would be bat as dust in the bal 
a make the comparison applieatie. we ~~ 
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consequonee, which whon it reaches a certain height, docs 
‘not promote, but conflicts with the ends which render pri- 
vate property logitimate, To jndge of the final destination 
of the institution of property, we must euppose everything 
reetified, which causes the institution to work in a manner 
opposed to that equitable principle, af proportion between 
remuneration and exertion, on which in every vindicatioys 
of it thut will bear the light, it is assumed to be grounded, 
We must also suppose two conditions realized, without 
which neither Communism nor any other laws or institu- 
tions could make the condition of the mass of mankind other 
than degraded and miserable. One of there conditions is, 
universal education ; the other, a due limitation of the num- 
bers of the community. With these, there could be no pov- 
erty even under the present social institutions : and these 
being supposed, the question of socialism is not, as generally 
stated by Sociulists, a question of flying to the sole refuge 
against the evils which now bear down humanity; but a 
mere question of comparative advantages, which faturity 
mast determine. We are too ignorant either of what indi. 
vidual agency in its beet form, or Socialiam in its best form, 
ean accomplish, to be qualified to decide which of the two 
will be the ultimate form of human society. 

Wa conjecture may be hazarded, the decision will prob- 
ably depend mainly on one consideration, viz. which of the 
two systems is consistent with the greatest amount of human 
liberty and spontaneity, After the means of subsistence are 
assured, the néxt in strength of the personal wants of human 
beings is liberty; and (unlike the physical wants, which as 
civilization advances become more moderate and more 
amenable to control) it increasce instead of diminishing in 
intensity, as the intelligence and the moral faculties are 
tore developed. The perfection both of social arrange- 
‘Toots and of practical morality would be, to secure to all 
y ete independence and feodom of action, ab 
ion but that of not doing ry to others: 
which tanght or the socint 4 
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a much greater diversity of education and pursuits, and a 
much les abeolute dependence of the individual on the 
mass, than would exist in the Communistic régime. No 
woclety in which eccentricity is a matter of reproach, can 
be in a wholesome state. It is yet to be aseertained wheth- 
er the Communistic scheme would be consistent with thar 
multiform development of human nature, these manifold 
unlikenesses, that diversity of tastes aud talents, and variety 
of intellectual points of view, which not only form a great 
part of the interest of human life, but by bringing intellects 
into stimulating collision, and by presenting to each innu- 
merable notion that he would not have conceived of him- 
eelf, are the mainspring of mental and moral progression. 


£4. T have thus far confined my observations to the 
Communistic doctrine, which forms the extreme limit of 
Socialism ; according to which not only the instrament of 
production, the land and capital, are the joint property of 
the community, but the produce is divided and the Iaboor 
apportioned, as far as possible, equally. The objections, 
whether well or ill grounded, to which Socialism is liable, 
apply to this form of it in their greatest force. The other 
varieties of Socialism mainly differ from Communiem, in 
not relying solely on what M. Louis Blane calls the point of 
hononr of industry, but retaining more or less of the incen- 
tives to labour derived from private pecuniary interest. 
‘Thus it is already « modification of the strict theory of Com- 
muniam, when the principle is professed of proportioning 
remuneration to labour. The attempts which bave been 
made in Prance to carry Socialism into practical effect, by 
‘Asociations of workmen manufacturing on their own ac- 
count, mostly bogan by sharing the romnneration equally, 
without regard to the quantity of work done by the indi- 
yidinal ; hut in almost every case this plan was after a short 
time abandoned, and recourse was had to working by the 
piece. The original principle appeals to a higher standard 


oti Featicesyand ta‘adepred to a much higher moral causdition Gi 
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states of cociety work with advantage, is not improbable, 
There is indeed a saccessful experiment, of a somewhat 
similar kind, on record, to which I have once alluded; 
that of the Jesuits in Paraguay. A race of savages, 
belonging to a portion of mankind more averse to con- 


united among themselves by system of community of 
goods. To the aisolute authority of these men they rever- 
entially submitted themselves, and were induced by them to 
Jearn the arts of civilized life, and to practise labours for the 
community, which no inducement that could have been 
offered would have prevailed on them to practise for thom- 
selves. This social aystem was of short duration, being pre- 
maturely destroyed by diplomatic arrangemonts and foreign 
foree, That it could be brought into action at all was prob- 
ably owing to the immense distance in point of knowledge 
and intellect which separated the few rulers from the whole 
body of the ruled, without any intermediate orders, either 
social or intellectual. In any other circumstances it would 
probably have been a complete failure, It supposes an 
absolute despotism in the heads of the association; which 
would probubly not be much improved if the depositaries of 
the despotism (contrary to the views of the authors of the 
system) were varied from time to time according to the 
result of a popular canvass. But to suppose that one or a 
few human beings, howsoever selected, conld, by whatever 
machinery of subordinate agency, be yualified to adapt each 
person's work to his capacity, and proportion each person's 
remuneration to his merits—to be, in fact, the dispensers of 
distributive justice to every member of a community ; of 
that any tee which they could make of this power would 
give general satisfaction, or would be eubmitted to without 
the aid of forco—is a supposition almost too chimerieal to be 
Teasoned gainst. A fixed rule, like that of equality, might 
‘be aeqniesced in, and eo might chance, or an external neces 
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heing -a single agent, the enormous portion of 
the ‘ ry now carried off by the profits of 
mere distributors might be reduced to the emallest amount 
possible, 

‘This system, unlike Communism, does not, in theory at 
least, withdraw any of the motives to exertion which exist 
in the present state of society, On the contrary, if the ar 
rangement worked acconding to the intentions of its con- 
trivers, it would even strengthen those motives ; since each 

would have much more certainty of reaping individu- 
ally the fruits of increased skill or energy, bodily or mental, 
than under the present social arrangements can be felt by 
any bat those who are in the most advantageous positions, 
or to whom the chapter of accidents is more than ordinarily 
favonrable. The Fourierists, however, have still another 
resource. They believe that they have solved the great and 
fundamental problem of rendering labour attractive. That 
this is not impracticable, they contend by very strong 
arguments; in particular by one which they have in com- 
mon with the Owenites, viz. that scarcely any lnbour, how- 
over severe, undergone by human beings for the sake of 
tubsistence, exceeds in intensity that which other human 
beings, whose subsistence is already provided for, are found 
ready and even eager to undergo for pleasure. This eer 
tainly is a most significant fact, and one from which the 
student in social philosophy may draw important instrne- 

tion. But the argument founded on it may easily be 
stretehed too far. If occupations full of discomfort aa 
fatigue are freely pursued by many persons as armusements, 
Who does not see that they are amusements exactly because 
they are pursued freely, and may be discontinued at pleas- 
ure? The liberty of quitting a position often makes the 
whole difference between its being painfal and pleasurable. 
Many & perton remains in the same town, street, or house 
from January to December, without a wish or a thought 
towards removal, who, if confined to that same 
‘the mandate.of authority, would find the iwyrison- 

tely intolerable. 
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Accoriling to the Fouricrists, scarcely any kind of useful 
labour is naturally and necessarily disagreeable, unless it is 
‘either regarded as didhonourable, or is immoderate in degree, 
‘or destitute of the stimulus of sympathy and emulation. 
Excessive toil needs not, they contend, be undergone by any 
‘one, in a society in which there would be no idle class, and 
no labour wasted, as so enormous an amount of labour is 
now wasted, in useless things; and where full advantage 
would be taken of the power of association, both in incress- 
ing the efficiency of production, and in ecohomizing con- 
sumption. The other requisites for rendering labour at- 
tractive would, they think, be found in the execution of all 
Jabour by ocial groups, to any number ofgwhich the same 
individual might simultaneously belong, at his or her own 
choice: their grade in each being determined by the degree 
of service which they were found capable of rendering, ax 
appreciated by the suffrages of their comrades, Tt is in- 
ferred from the diversity of tastes and talents, that every 
member of the community would be attached to several 
groups, employing themselves in various kinds of ocenpa- 
tion, some bodily, others mental, and would be capable of 
occupying & high place in some one or more; so that a real 
equality, or something more nearly approaching to it than 
might at first be supposed, would practically result: not 
from the compression, but, on the contrary, from the largest 
possible development, of the various natural superiorities 
residing in each in inal, 

Even from so brief an outline, it must be evident that 
this system does no violence to any of the general laws by 
which human action, even in the present imperfect state of 
moral and intellectual cultivation, is influenced ; and that it 
would be extremely rash to pronounce it incapable of euc- 
cess, or unfitted to realize a great part of the hopes founded 
on it by its partisane. With regard to this, as to all other 
vari¢tics of Socialism, the thing to be desired, and to which 
they have a just claim, is opportunity of trial. They are all 
capable of Deing tried on a moderate scale, and at no risk, 
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either personal or pecuniary, to any except those who try 
them. It is for experience to determine how far or how 
soon any one or more of the possible systems of community 
of property will be fitted to eubstitute itself for the “ organi- 
zation of industry ” based én private ownership of land and 
capital. In the meantime we may, without attempting to 
limit the ultimate capabilities of human nature, affirm, that 
the political economist, for,a considerable time to come, will 
be chiefly concerned with the conditions of existence and 
progress beloriging to a society founded on private property 
and individual competition ; and that the object to be prin- 
cipally aimed at in the present stage of human improve- 
ment, is not the subversion of the system of individual prop- 
erty, but the improvement of it, and the full participation 
of every member of the community in its benefits. 
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would not need to divide the produce with any one; but 
while they have them not, an equivalent must be givon to 
those who have, both for the antecedent labour, and for the 
abstinence by which the produce of that labour, instead of 
being expended on indulgences, las been reserved for this 
use, The capital may not have been, and in most cases was 
uot, created by the labour and abstinence of the present 
pomessor; bat it was created by the labour and abstinence 
of come former person, who may indeed have been wrong- 
fully dispossessed of it, but who, in the present age of the 
world, much more probably transferred his claims to the 
present eapitalist by gift or voluntary contract: and the 
abstinence at least must have been continued by each suc- 
cessive owner, down to the present. If it be said, as it may 
with truth, that those who have inherited the savings of 
others have an advantage which they have in no way de- 
served, over the industrious whose predecessors have not 
Jeft them anything; I not only admit, but strenuously con- 
tend, that this uncarned advantage should be curtailed, ax 
‘much as ie conaistent with justice to those who thought fit 
‘to dispose of their savings by giving them to their deseend- 
‘ants. Bat while it is true that the labourers are at a disad- 
‘Vantage compared with those whose predecessors have 
saved, it is aleo true that the labourer are far better off 
than if those predecessors had not saved. They share in 
the advantage, though not to an equal extent with the in- 
heritore. The terms of co-operation between present labour 
sud the fruits of past labour and saving, are a subject for 
adjustment between the two parties. Each is necessary to 
the other, The capitalist ean do nothing without labourers, 
‘Dor the labourers without eapital. If the labourers compete 
Lelie capitalists on their part compete for 
‘the fall extent of the circulating capital of the 
_ Competition is often spoken of as if it were neces 
panne’ of misery and degradation to the labouring 
if high wages were not precisely as mach a prod- 
az low wages. The remuneration of 
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With tho injustices of men, ax with the convulsions and dis 
asters of nature, the longer they remain unrepaired, the 
greater become the obstacles to repairing them, arising 
from the aftergrowths which would have to be torn up or 
broken through. In no human transactions, not even in the 
simplest and clearest, does it follow that a thing is fit to be 
done now, beeause it was fit to be done sixty years ago. It 
is searcely needful to remark, that these reasons for not dis- 
turbing acts of injustice of old date, cannot apply to unjust 
systems or institutions ; since a bad law or usage is not one 
bad act, in the remote past, but a perpetual repetition of bad 
acts, a8 long as the Inw or usage laste. 

Such, then, being the essentials of private property, it is 
now to be considered, to what extent the forma in which the 
institution has existed in different states of society, or still 
exists, are necessary consequences of its principle, or are 
recommended by the reasons on which it is grounded. 


£3. Nothing is implied in property but the right of 
each to his (or her} own faculties, to what he can produce 
by them, and to whatever he can get for them in a fair 
market: together with his right to give this to any other 
person if he chooses, and the right of that other to receive 
and enjoy it. f 

Tt follows, therefore, that, although the right of bequest, 
or gift after death, forms part of the idea of private proper- 
ty, the right of inheritance, as distinguished from bequest, 
does not. That the property of persons who have made no 
disposition of it during their lifetime, should pass first to 
their children, and failing them, to the nearest relations, 
may be a proper arrangement or not, but is no conseqnence 
of the principle of private property. Although there belong 
to the decision of such questions many considerations besides 
those of political economy, it is not foreign to the plan of this 
work to suggest, for the judgment of thinkers, the view of 
them which most recommends itsclf to the writer’s mind, 

‘No presumption in favour of existing ideas on this wah 











a pair of individuals, with their ‘tunemancipated children. 
Property is now inherent in individuals, not in families: the 
children when grown up do not follow the vecu) 

fortunes of the parent; if they perticipate in the parent's 
pecuniary means it is at his or her pleasure, and not by a 
voive in the ownership and government of the whole, but 
generally by the exclusive enjoyment of a part; and in this 
country at least (except as far a2 entails or settlements are 
an obstacle) it ix in the power of parents to disinherit even 
their children, and leave thoir fortune to strangers, More 
distant relatives are in general almost as completely de- 
tached from the family and its interests ax if they were in 
no way connected with it. The only claim they are sup- 
posed to lave on their richer relations, is to w preference, 
cxteris paribus, in good offices, and some aid in case of 
actual necessity, 

So great a change in the constitution of society must 
make a considerable difference in the grounds on which the 
dispocal of property by inheritance should rest, The rea- 
sons vanally assigned by modern writers for giving the 
property of a person who dies intestate, to the children, or 
nearest relatives, are first, the supposition that in so dis: 
posing of it, the law ix more likely than in any other mode 
to do what the proprietor would have done, if he had done 
anything; and secondly, the hardship, to those whq lived » 
with their parents and partook in their opulence, of being 
cast down from the enjoyments of wealth into poverty and 


i - 

There is some force in both these arguments. The law 
ought, no doubt, to do for the children or dependents of an 
intestate, whatever it was the duty of the parent or protec- 
for to have done, so far as this can be known by any one 
besides himself, Since, however, the law cannot decide on 
individual claims, but must proceed by general rules, it is 
ext to be considered what these rules should be. 

first remark, that in regurd to collateral rela- 
fives i ot, unless ‘on grounds personal to the yartiodlor 
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fortime a parent may have inherited, or still more, may 
have acquired, I eannot admit that he owes to his ehildren, 
anevely because they are his children, to leave them viel, 
without the necessity of any exertion. T could not admit it, 
eren if to be so left were always, and certainly, for the good 
of the children themselves, But this is in the highest de- 
gree uncertain, It depends on individual character, With- 
oat supposing extrome cases, it may be affirmed that in a 
tnajority of instances the good not only of society but of the 
individuals would be better consulted by bequeathing to 
them a moderate, than a large provision. This, which is 
common-place of moralists ancient and modern, is felt to be 
trne by many intelligent parents, and would be acted apon 
much more frequently, if they did not allow themselves to 
consider less what really is, than what will be thought by 
others to be, advantageous to the children. 

The duties of parents to their children are those which 
are indissolubly attached to the fact of causing the existence 
efabhuman being. The parent owes to society to endeavour 
to make the child a good and valuable member of it, and 
ewes to the children to provide, eo far as depends on hin, 
sech education, and stich appliances and means, as will 
enable them to start with a fair chance of achieving by their 
own exertions a successful life, To this overy child has a 
claim; and T cannot admit, that as a child he has a claim, 
to more, There is a case in which these obligations prese 

Themeelves in their true light, without any extrinsic cireum- 
Stances to disguise or confuse them: it is that of an illegiti- 
Tate child, To such a child it is generally felt that there ix 
ve from the parent, the amount of provision for his welfare 
Which will enable him to make his life on the whole a desine 
Ble one. [hold that to no child, merely as euch, anything 
nore ie due, than what is admitted to be due to an iegiti 
nate child: and that no child for whom thus much has been 
done, lias, anless on the score of previously raised expecta- 
| ‘tions, any grievance, if the remainder of the parent's fortune 
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in the caze of illegitimate children, of younger ehildren, 
wherover in short the justice of the case, and the real inter- 
ests of the individnals and of society, are the only things 
considered, is, I conceive, all that parents owe to thelr ehil- 
dren, and all, therefore, which the state owes to the ehil- 
dren of those who die intestate. The surplus, if any, I hold 
that it may rightfully appropriate to the general purposes 
of the community. L would not, however, be supposed to 
recommend that parente should never do more for their 
children than what, merely as children, they have a moral 
right to, In some cases it is imperative, in many laudable, 
and in all allowable, to do much more, For this, however, 
the means are afforded by the liberty of bequest. It is due, 
not to the children but to the parents, that they should have 
the power of showing marks of affection, of requiting ser 
Views and sucrifices, and of bestowing their wealth acconting 
to their own preferences, or their own judgment of fitness. 


$4. Whether the power of bequest should itself be 
subject to limitation, is an ulterior question of great impor- 
tance, Unliko inheritance ab éntestafo, bequest is one of 
the attributes of property : the ownership of a thing cannot 
be looked upon ax complete without the power of bestow» 
ing it, at death or during life, at the owner's pleasure: and 
all the reasons, which recommend that private property 
should exist, recommend pro tanto this extension of it. But 
property is only « means to an end, not itself theend. Like 
all other proprietary rights, and even in a greater degree 
than most, the power of bequest may be co exercised as to 
‘conflict with the permanent interests of the human race, It 
dove so, when, not content with bequeathing an estate to A, 
the testator prescribes that on A’s death it shall pase to 
hils eldest son, and to that son's son, and so on for ever. No 
doubt, persons have occasionally exerted themselves more 
strenuously to acquire a fortune from the hope of founding 
a in perpetuity ; but the mischief’ to society of such 
outweigh the value of this incentive to exer 
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admit should be compelled to leave to their 
ER ae ai jetvtlon vhs a silicon; Vara fer. 
tended that they havo a moral claim to, Children tay for- 
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conduct to the parents; they may have otherresonroes or pros- 

peete: what has been previously done for them, in the way 
of education and advancement in life, may fully satisfy their 
mural claim; or others may have claims superior to theirs. 
‘The extreme restriction of the power of bequest in 
French law, was adopted ae a democratic expedient, to 
break down the custom of primogeniture, and counteract 
the tendency of inherited property to collect in large masses. 
I agree in thinking these objects eminently desirable ; but 
the means msed are not, I think, the most judicions, Were 
I a code of laws according to what seems to me 
best in itself, without regard to existing opinions and senti- 
ments, I should prefer to restrict, not what any one might 
but what any one should be permitted to acquire, 

by bequest or inheritance, Encl person ehould have power 
to by will of his or her whole property ; but not to 
in enriching some one individual, beyond a certain 
maximum, which should be fixed sufficiently high to afford 
the means of comfortad independence. The inequalities 
which arise trom unequal industry, frugality, 
talents, and to a certain extent even opportas 
inseparable from the principle of private proper- 

ty, and if we accept the principle, we must bear with these 
‘ of it: but I sco nothing objectionable in fixing 

w to what any one may acquire by the mere favour of 
any exercise of his faculties, and in requir- 
ing: that if he desires any further accession of fortune, he 
work for it. I do not conesive that the degree of 
ch this would impose on the right of bequest, 
as a barthensome restraint Ly any testator 
ti Jarge fortune at its true value, that of the 
@ivantages that can be purchased with it: on 
extravagant estimate of which, it must be 
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tice in the matter of inheritance seem to be unusually 
rational and beneficial.* 


£5, The next point to be considered is, whether the 
reasons on which the institution of property restsyare appli> 
cable to all things in which a right of exelusive ownership is 
at present recognized ; and if not, on what other grounds 
the recognition is defensible, 

‘The essential principle of property being to assure to 
all persons what they have produced by their labour and 
accummlated by their abetinence, thie principle cannot apply 
to what is not the produce of labour, the raw material of the 
earth, Ifthe land derived its productive power wholly from 
pature, and not at all from industry, or if there were any 
means of discriminating what is derived from each sourees— 
it not only would not be necessary, but it would be the 
eight of injustice, to let the gift of nature be engrossed by 
dudividaals, The use of the land in agriculture must indeed, 
for the time being, be of necessity exclusive; the sume per 
son who has ploughed and sown must be permitted to reap: 





* “'Manificent tequeets std donations for public purposes, whecher chorit 
he oF educational, form a striking foatare in the rnodern history of the United 
States, awl ¢epeclally of New England, Not only is it common for rie capital- 
ete fo Beare bry will 2 portion of their fortune towards the endomment of national 
Teetitutions, but individuals during their fifetime make magniteent gronte of 
fomey fer the same objerts. There is here no eompulsiey law for the equal 
petition of property among children, a» in France, and on the other hand, no: 
eostots of entail or pritnogeniture, as in England, ay that the affluent feel Uber. 
selene at BRerty to share their wealth between their kindred and the pablies it 
betag lutporethie to found a amity, and parents having frequently the lmpoinens 
‘of poring all their children well provided for and indepey 
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£6. These are the reasons which form the justifieation 
in an eeonomienl point of view, of property in land. It ix 
seen, that they are only valid, in so far as the proprietor of 
land is its improver. Whenever, in any country, the pro- 
Bejshoy generally speaking, ceases to be the improver, politir 
cal economy has nothing to say in defence of landed prop- 
erty, as there established. In no sound theory of private 
property was it ever contemplated that-the proprietor of 
land should be merely a sinecurist quartered on it. 
In Great Britain, the landed proprietor ix not unfre- 
quently an improver. Bat it cannot be said that be is 
ly so. And in the majority of eases he grants the 
liberty of cultivation on such terms, as to prevent improve- 
ments from being made by any one else. In the southern 
parts of the island, as there are usually no leases, perma- 
nent improvements can scarcely be made except by the 
landlord's capital; accordingly the South compared with 
the North of England, and with the Lowlands of Scotland, 
is still extremely backward in agricultural improvement. 
‘The trath is, that any very general improvement of land by 
the Jandlords, is hardly compatible with a law or enstom 
of primo seniture. When the land goes wholly to the heir, 


jrrmi Ia vogGtation sauvage los plantes vivaces, low arbuster, let arbres qui 
qouraleot Tai ctre utiles, i les a perfectionnés par Ia culture, Il a changé en 
qpetque sorte Jeur cweuce, et les multipli¢e Parml tes frults, en effet, on 
‘ex reconnalt que des sidelos de culture ont seule pu amener & ta perfoction quite 
ont atteinte aujourd'hui, tandis que d'autres ont été importés des régions les plus: 
loimtaines, Lhomme en mise temps x ouvert la torre juaqu’a une grande pro- 
foodiar, pour rénouveler son gol, et lo fertilicer par Io mélange de wet partion 
‘e¢ les impressions de Voir: Il a fisé sur les collines Ia terre qui s'em échappait, ¢& 
Mi aconvert la fice entitre de ta campagne dune répétation 
¢ partout utile A Ia race humaine. Parmi se travaux, il yen tit ne 
‘recuedlers fe fruit qu'se boat de dix ou de ringt ans; il y en a d'autres dont sem 
Geraiers pevenx joniront encore dans plusieurs vidcles Tous ont conosura & 
‘Sngmenter ta foree productive de le nature, donner & la race hamaine (tn 
‘refenti fxfniment plus abondant, un revenu dont une portion considérable ext 
oreeomimed yar qvax qul n'ont point part A Ia propriité territortale, e qui 
point tronvs do nourriture mu e¢ partage du sel qui seme 
"—Biamondi, Bude wr PEvonomie Politique, Trolsléine 
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England, in Ireland thoee conditions are not complied with 
at all, With individual exceptions (come of them very 
hononrable ones), the owners of Irish estates do nothing 
for the land but drain it of ite produce, What has been 
epigrammatically said in the diseassions on “ peculiar bur- 
thens” is literally trne when applied to them; that the 
greatest “ burthen on Jand™ is the landlords. Returning 
nothing to the soil, they consume its whole produce, 
minus the potatoes strictly necessary to keep the inhabitants 
from dying of famine; and when they have any purpose 
of improvement, the preparatory step usually consists in? 
not leaving even this pittance, but turning out the people 
to beggary if not to starvation." When landed property 
has placed itself upon this footing it ceases to be defensible, 
and the time bas come for making some new arrangement 
of the matter. 

When the “sacredness of property” is talked of, it 
shonld always be remembered, that any such sacredness 
does not belong in the same degree to landed property, 
Noman made the land. It is the original inheritance of 
the whole species. Its appropriation is wholly a question 
of general expediency, When private property in land is 
not expedient, {t iavmjust. It is no hardship to any one, 
to be excluded from what othens have produced; they were 
tot bound to produce it for his, use, and he loses nothing 
by not sharing in what otherwise would not have existed 
stall, But itis some hardship to be born into the world 
snd to find all nature’s gifts previously engrossed, and 10 
ite left for the new-comer. To reconcile people to this, 
after they have once admitted into their minds the idea that 
any moral rights bolong to them as human beings, it will 
always be necessary to convince then that the exclusive 
‘Appropriation is good for mankind on the whole, themselves 
——_ 


#1 mrnet hes the reader to bear in mind that this paragraph was wristen 
tage. Bo wonderful are the changes, both moral and economical, 
‘We Gwe age, that, without perpetually re-writing @ work like the 
fo keep up sith thern, 
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whenever a bill is passed for a railroad or a new street, The 
community has too much at stake in the proper cultivation 
of the Jand, and in the conditions annexed to the 
of it, to leave these things to the discretion of a class of per 
eons called landlords, when they have shown themselves 
unfit for the trust. The legislature, which if it pleased 
pea convert the whole body of landlords into fundholders 
or pensioners, might @ fortiori, commute the average re 
ceipts of Irish landowners into a fixed rent charge, and raise 
the tenauts into proprietors ; supposing always that the full 
market value of the land was tendered to the landlords, in 
case they preferred that to accepting the conditions pro- 







‘There will be another place for discussing the varions 
modes of landed property and tenure, and the advantages 
and inconveniences of each; in this chapter our concern is 
with the right itself, the grounds which justify it, and (as a 
from these) the conditions by whieh it should be 
Timited. To me it seems almost an axiom that property in 
Jand should be interpreted strictly, and that the balance in 
all cases of doubt should incline against the proprictor, 
The reverse is the case with property in moveables, and in 
the product of labour; over these, the owner's 
both of uso and of exclusion should be absolute, 
where positive evil to others would reeult from it; 
‘but in the case of Jand, no exclusive right should be per- 
mitted in any individual, which cannot be shown to be pro- 
Gactive of positive good. To be allowed any exclusive right 
at all, over a portion of the common inheritance, while there 
aire others who haye no portion, is already a privilege. No 
quantity of moveable goods which a person can acquire by 
Mis labour, prevents others from acquiring the like hy ae 
same means; but from the very nature of the ease, whoever 
owns land, keeps others out of the enjoyment of it, The 


, or monopoly, is only defensible as a necessary 
r ‘an injustice when carried to any point to 


compensating good does not follow it. gi 

















for dwelling on them in this place. At the head of them, 
is property in Loman beings, It is almost superfluous to 
observe, that this institution can bave no place in any 
society even pretending to be founded on justice, or on fel- 
lowship between human creatures. But, iniquitous ae it is, 
yet when the state haz expresely legalized it, and human 
beings, for generations, have been bought, sold, and inher. 
ited under sanction of law, it is another wrong, in abolish- 
ing the property, not to make full compensation, This 
wrong was avoided by the great measure of justice in 1533, 
‘one of the inest virtuous acts, as well as the most practically 
beneficent, ever done collectively by a nation, Other exam- 
ples of property which ought not to have been created, are 
properties in public trosts ; such as judicial offices under the 
old French régime, and the heritable jurisdictions which, in 
countries not wholly emerged from fendality, pass with the 
land, Our own country affords, as cases in point, that of « 
commission fn the army, and of an advowson, or right of 
nomination to an ecclesiastical benefice. A property is alan 
sometimes created in a right of taxing the public ; in a mo- 
nopoly, for instance, or other exclusive privilege. These 
abuses prevail most in semibarbarous countries; but are 
not without example in the most civilized. In France there 
are eeveral important trades and professions, including no- 
taries, attorneys, brokers, appraiser, printers, even bakers, 
and (until lately) butebers, of which the numbers are limit- 
el by Iaw. ‘The Brevet or privilege of one of the permitted 
mumber consequently brings a high price in the market. In 
these cases, compensation probably could not with justice be 
refused, on the abolition of the privilege. There are other 
exes in which this would be more doubtful, The’ question 
would turn upon what, in the peculiar circumstances, was 
tulficient to constitute prescription ; and whether the legal 
Tetognition which the abuse had obtained, was sufficient to 
constitute it an institution, or amounted only to an ovea- 
sionil Heense. It would be absurd to claim compensation 
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CHAPTER HL 


OF THE CLASSES AMONG WHOM THE PRODUCE 15 
DISTRIBUTED, 


$1 Bee ages eiy: being pve ins a fact, we 
have next to enumerate the classes of persons to 
whom it gives ric; whose concurrenes, or at least whose 
permission, is necessary to production, and who are there- 
fore ablo to stipulate for a share of the produce. We have 
to inquire, according to whag laws the produce distributes 
itself among these clases, by the spontaneous action of the 
interests of those concerned: after which a further question, 
will be, what effects are or might be produced by laws, 
institutions, and measures of government, in superseding or 
modifying that spontaneous distribution. 

‘The three requisites of production, as has been so often 
repeated, are labour, capital, andJand: understanding by 
capital, the means and appliances which are the accumu- 
lated results of previous labour, and by land, the materials 

_and instruments supplied by nature, whether contained in 
tho interior of the earth, or constituting its surface, Since 
tach of these elements of production may be separately ap- 
qropriated, the industrial community may be considered as 
divided into landowners, capitalists, and productive labour- 
em. Each of these classes, as such, obtains a share of the 
prodice: no other person or elace obtains anything, except 
ty concession from them. The remainder of the eommunity 
fh, in faet, supported at their expense, giving, if any equiva- 
lent, one consisting of unproductive services, These thres 
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a common east in parts of Ttaly and in Belgium. Tn all 
these countries there are, no doubt, large landed properties, 
and a still greater number which, without being large, re- 
quire the occasional or constant aid of hired labourers, 
Much, however, of the land is owned in portions too small 
to require any other labour than that of the peasant and his 
family, or fully to oeeupy even that. The capital employed 
is not always that of the peasaut proprietor, many of these 
small properties being mortgaged to obtain the means of 
cultivating ; Int the capital is invested at the peasant’s risk, 
and though he pays interest for it, it gives to no one any 
right of interference, except, perhaps, eventually to take 
possession of the land, if the interest cemacs to be paid. 

The other case in which the land, labour, and capital, 
belong to the same person, is the case of slave countries, in 
which the labourers themselves aro owned by the landowner. 
Our West India colonies before emancipation, and the sugar 
colonies of the nations by whom a similar act of justice is 
still unperformed, are examples of large establishments for 
agricultural and manufacturing labour (the production of 
sugar and ram is a combination of both) in which the land, 
the factories (if they may so be culled), the machinery, and 
the degraded labourers, are all the property of a capitalist. 
Tu this case, as well ne in ite extreme opposite, the case of 
the peasant proprietor, there ie no division of the produce. 


$3. When the three requisites are not all owned by 
the same person, it often happens that two of them are so. 
Sometimes the same person owns the capital and the land, 
but! not the labour. The landlord makes his engagement 
directly with the labourer, and supplies the whole or part 
of the stock necessary for cultivation. This arstem is the 
weal one in those parts of Continental Europe, in which 
the lubonrers arc neither serfa on the one hand, nor pro- 





—Prefoce to Foreign Communieations, p. xxviii) As the general atotwn of 
the Iatouring people, the condition of a workman for hire is almost poculiar to 
Grout Britain. 
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and under it the first great advances of manufacturing 
industry were achieved. The artisan owned the loom or 
the fiw tools he used, and worked on his own account; or 
at least ended by doing eo, thongh he ueually worked for 
another, first as apprentice and next as journeyman, for a 
certain number of years before he could be admitred a maa- 
ter. But the status of a permanent journeyman, all his life 
a hired labourer and nothing more, had no place in the 
crafts and guilds of the middle ages, Tn country villages, 
where a carpenter or a blacksmith cannot live and support 
hired labourers on the returns of his business, he is even 
now his own workman; and shopkeepers in similar cir 
eumstances are their own ehopmen, or shopwomen. But 
wherever the extent of the market admits of it, the distinc. 
tion is now fully established between the class of capitalists, 
or employers of labour, and the class of labourers ; the cap- 
italists, in general, contributing no other labour than that 
of direction and superintendence. 
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exercises in fact this unlimited away, Iam not speaking of 
monopolies, either natural or artificial, or of any interfer- 
envee of authority with the liberty of production or ex» 
change. Such disturbing causes have always been allowed 
for by political economists. I speak of eases in which there 
is nothing to restrain competition ; no hindrance to it either 
in the nature of the case or in artificial obstacles; yet in 
which the result is not determined by competition, but by 
custom or usage; competition cither not taking place at all, 
or producing iis effect in quite a different manner from that 
which is ordinarily assumed to be natural to it. 


$ 2. Competition, in fact, has only beeome in any con- 
siderable degree the governing principle of contracts, at a 
comparatively modern period. The farther we look back into 
history, the more we see all transactions and engagements 
under the influence of fixed customs. The reason is evident. 
Custom is the most powerful protector of the weak against 
the strong; their sole protector where there are no laws or 
government adequate to the purpose, Custom is a barrier 
which, oven in the most oppressed condition of mankind, 
tyranny is forced in come degree to respect. To the iudus- 
trions popalation, ina turbulent military community, free. 
dom of competition is a vain phrase; they are never ina 
rondition to make terms for themselves by it: there is 
always a master who throws his sword into the scale, and 
the terms are such as he imposes. But thongh the law of 
the strongest decides, it is not the interest nor in general the 
practice of the strongest to strain that law to the utmost, 
and every relaxation of it has a tendency to become a cus 
tom, and every custom to become a right. Rights thue 
originating, and not eompetition in any shape, determine, in 
a ride state of society, the share of the produce enjoyed by 
‘thows who prodnce it. The relations, more especally, be- 
tween the landowner and the cultivator, and the payments 
tt ‘the latter to the former, are, in all states of society 
‘bat the most modern, determined by the usage of the cowne 
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ryot to the land, so long as he paid rent secording to eus- 
tom, was at some time or other more than nominal, Tho 
British Government of India always simplifies the tenure 
by consolidating the various assessments into one, thus mak- 
ing dhe rent nominally ws well as really an arbitrary thing, 
cr at least @ matter of specific agreement: lmt it serupuloas 
ly respects the right of the ryot to the land, though until the 
reforius of the present generation (reforms even now only 
partially carried into effect) it seldom lott him much more 
than a bare subsistence, 

In nodern Europe the cultivator have gradually emerged 
from s state of personal slavery. The barbarian conquerors 
of the Westen empire found that the ensiest mode of man- 
aging their conquests would be to leave the ocenpation of 
the land im the hands in which they found it, and to save 
theinselyes a labour so uncongenial as the superintendence 
of troops of slaves, by allowing the slaves to retain in a cer 
tain degree the control of their own actions, under an obli- 
gation to furnish the lord with provisions and labour. A 
common expedicnt was to assign to the serf, for his exclusive 
fase, as much land as was thought sufficient for his support, 
aml to make him work on the other lands of his lord whon- 
ever required. By degrees these indefinite obligations were 
transformed into a definite one, of supplying fixed quan- 
tity of provisions or a fixed quantity of Inbour: and as the 
lords, in time, became inclined to employ their income in 
the purchase of luxuries rather than in the maintenance of 
retainers, the payments in kind were commuted for pay- 
ments in money. Each concession, at first voluntary and 
revocable at pleasure, gradvally acquired the force of cus 
tom, and was at last recognized and enforced by the triba- 
nals, In this manner the serfs progressively rose into a free 
tenantry, who hold their land in perpetuity on fixed condi 





* The anclont law hooks of the Hindoos mention in some caves one-sixth, ia 
‘qoefearth of the produce, e2 » proper rent: lut there is no evidence that 


Laid dowo Ja thoce books were, at any period of history, really sete 
col 
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that there are, almost always, two prices in the same mar- 
ket. Not only are there in every large town, and in almost 
every trade, cheap shops and dear shops, but the same shop 
often sells the same article at different prices to different 
customers: and, a8 a general rule, each retailer adapts his 
scale of prices to the class of customers whom he expects. 
‘The wholesale trade, in the great articles of commerce, is 
really under the dominion of competition. There, the buy- 
ers ns well ne sellers are traders. avd manufacturers, and 
their purchases are not intivenced by indolence or vulgar 
finery, but are business transactions, In the wholesale mar- 
kets therefore it is true as a general proposition, that there 
are not two prices at one time for the same thing: there is 
at each time and place a market price, which ean be quoted 
in a price-current. But retail price, the price paid by the 
actual consumer, seems to feel very slowly and imperfectly 
the effect of competition ; and when competition does exist, 
it often, instead of lowering prices, merely divides the gains 
of the high price among a greater number of dealers. Hence 
it is that, of the price paid by the consumer, #0 large a pro- 
portion is absorbed by the gains of retailers; and any one 
who inquires into the amount which resehea the hands of 
thoaw who made the things he buys, will often be astonished 
at its smallness. When indeed the market, being that of a 
great city, holds out a sufficient inducement to large eapital- 
jets to engage in retail operations, it is generally found a 
hetter speculation to attract a large businoss by underselling 
others, than merely to divide the ficld of employment with 
them. This inflnence of competition is making itself felt 
more and more through the principal branches of retail 
trade in the large towns; and the rapidity and cheapness 
‘of transport, by making consumers less dependent on the 
dealers in their immediate neighbourhood, are tending to 
assimilate more and more the whole country to a large 
town: but hitherto it is only in the great centres of busi- 
mess that retail transactions have been chiefly, or even 
much, determined, by competition, Elsewhere it rbot 
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rection to be applied whenever relevant, whether expressly 
tountioned or not, to the conclusions contained in the subse- 
quent portions of this treatise. Onur reasonings must, in 
general, proceed as if the known and natural effects of com- 
petition were actually produced by it, in all cases in which 
it ie not restrained by some positive obstacle, Where com- 
petition, though free to exist, does not exist, or where it 
exiats, but has its natural consequences overruled by any 
other agency, the conclusions will fail more or less of being 
applicable. To escape error, we ought, in applying th 
elusions of political economy to the actual affairs of li 
consider not only what will happen supposing the maximum 
of competition, but how far the result will be affected if 
competition falls short of the maximum. 

Tho states of economical relation which stand first in 
order, to be discussed and appreciated, are those in which 
competition has no part, the arbiter of transactions being 
either brute force or established usage. These will be the 
subject. of the next four chupters. 
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while the slave trade was legal ; and it is said to be go still 
in: Cuba. 

When, as among the ancients, the slavo-market could 
only be supplied by captives either taken in war, or kid- 
napped from thinly scattered tribes.on the remote confines 
of the known world, it was genorally moro profitable to 
keep up the number by breeding, which necessitates a far 
Detter treatment of them; and for this reason, joined with 
several others, the condition of slaves, notwithstanding ovea- 
Sonal cnormities, was probably much leas bad in the ane 
lent world, than in the colonies of modern nations. The 
Helots are usually cited as the type of the most hideous 
form of personal slavery, but with how little truth, appears 
from the fact that they werg-regularly armed (though not 
with the panoply of the hoplite) and formed an integral part 
of the military strength of the State. They were doubtless 
an inferior and degraded caste, but their slavery seems to 
have been one of the least onerous varictics of serfdom. 
Slavery appears in far more frightful colours among the 
Romans, during the period in which the Roman aristoerney 
was gonging itself with the plunder of a newly-conquered 
world. The Romans were a crael people, and the worthless 
nobles sported with the lives of their myriads of slaves with 
the same reckless prodigality with which they squandered 
any other part of their ill-acquired possessions. Yet, sla- 
very is divested of one of its worst features when it is com- 
patible with hope: entranchisement was easy and common: 
enfranchised slaves obtained at once the full rights of eiti- 
zens, and instances were frequent of their acquiring not only 
richer, but latterly even honours. By the progress of milder 
Togislation under the Emperors, much of the protection of 
lave was thrown round the slave, he became eapable of poe 
sessing property, and the evil altogether assumed a consid- 
erably gentler aspect. Util, however, slavery assumes the 
mitigated form of villenage, in which not only the slaves 
have property and legal rights, but their obligations are 
tore or Jess limited by usage, and they portly \woour “ 
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their own benefit; their condition is ch 
duce a rapid growth either of population or of produ 


§ 2. So long as slave countries are underpeopled in 
proportion to their cultivable lind, the labour of the slaves, 
under any tolerable management, produces much more than 
is euflicicnt for their support; especially as the great amount 
of superintendence which their labour requires, preventing 
the dispersion of the population, ensures some of the advan- 
tages of combined Jabour. Hence, in a good soil and 
climate, and with reasonable care of his own interests, the 
owner of many slaves has the means of being rich. The 
influence, however, of such a state of society on production, 
is perfectly well understood. It is a traism to assert, that 
labour extorted by fear of punishment is inefticient and un- 
productive, Jv is true that in sume circumstances, haman 
beings can be driven by the lash to attempt, and even to 
acoomplieh, things whieh they would not have undertaken 
for any payment which it could have been worth while to 
an employer to offer them. And it is likely that produe 
tive operations which require much combination of labour, 
the production of sugar, for example, wonld not have taken 
pluwe so soon in the American colonies, if slavery had not 
existed to keep masses of labour together. There are also 
savage tribes so averse from regular industry, that industrial 
life is searcely able to introduce jiteclf among them until 
they are cither conquered and made elaves of, or become 
conquerors and make others so. Bat after allowing the full, 
value of these considerations, it remaing certain that slavery 
is incompatible with any high state of the arts of aed 
any great efficiency of labour. For all products which 
require much skill, slave countries are usually dependent om 
foreigners. Hopeless slavery effectually bratifies the intel: 
lect ; and intelligence in the slaves, though offen encouraged 
in the ancient world and in the East, is in more adv: 
state of society a source of so much danger and ot 
so much dread to the masters, that in some cou a 
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highly penal offence to teaeh a slave to read. All processes 
carried on by slave labour are conducted in the rudest and 
most unitnproved manner. And even the animal strength 
of the slave ia, on an average, not half exerted.* The mild- 
est form of slavery is certainly the condition of the serf, who 
is attached to the soil, eupports himself’ from his allotment, 
and works a certain number of days in the week for his 
lord. Yet there is but one opinion on the extreme inef- 
ficiency of serf labour. Tho following passage is trom Pro- 
fessor Jones,+ whose Exeay on the Distribution of Wealth 
(or rather on Rent), is a copious repertory of valuable facts 
on the landed tenures of different countries, 

“The Russians, or rather those German writers who 
have observed the manners and habits of Russia, state some 
strong facts on this point. Two Middlesex mowers, they 
say, will mow in a day as much grass as six Rassian sertis, 
and inepite of the dearness of provisions in England and 
their cheapness in Russia, the mowing a quantity of hay 
which would cost an English farmer half a copeck, will 
ost a Russian proprietor three or four eopecks.£ The 
Prussian counsellor of state, Jacob, ia considered to have 
proved, that in Rossia, where everything is cheap, the 
labour of « serf is doubly as expensive as that of a labourer 
im England. M. Schmalz gives startling account of the 
unproductiveness of serf labour in Prussia, from his own 
knowledge and observation.§ In Austria, it is distinetly 
stated, that the labour of a acrf is equal to only one-third of 
that of a free hired labourer, jis calculation, made in an 
able work on agriculture (with some extracts from which I 
have been favoured), is applied to the practical purpose of 
deciding on the number of labourers necessary to cultivate 


* The unproductirenes and wastefulnes: of the industrial system in the 
‘Blaye Staves of North Atnorica, is instructively displayed in the valuable writings: 
of Me. Olmsted, 

4 Bhsay on the Distribution of Wealth anu on the Sources of Thzation. By 
the Rev. Rehant Jones Page 60. 

$ “Sehmals, Zeoonie Politigue, French translation, vol. i. p. 68." 

BS Vol. fp. 107." 
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an estate of a given magnitude, So obi ade a 

the ill effects of labour rente on the industry 

tural population, that in Austria eee prison cone.  propozals of 

changes of any kind do not readily make their way, schemes 

and plans for the commutation of labour rents are aa popu- 

lar as In the more stirring German provinces of the 
North? 

What is wanting in the quality of the labour ftself, is 
not made up by any excellence in the direction and super- 
intendence. As the same writert remarks, the landed 
proprictors “are necessarily, in their charactor of cultiva- 
tors of their own domains, the only guides and directors of 
the industry of the agricultural population,” since there can 
be no intermediate class of capitalist farmers where the 
labourers are the property of the lord. Groat landowners 
are everywhere an idle class, or if they labour at all, addict 
themselves only to the more exciting kinds of exertion; 
that lion’s share which superiors always reserve for ther 
selves. “It would” as Mr. Jones observes, “be 
and irrational to expect, that a race of noble 
fenced around with privileges and dignity, and attracted to 
military and political pursuits by the advantages and Ieabite 
of their station, should ever become attentive cultivators ss 
# body.” Even in England, if the cultivation of every 
«state depended upon its proprietor, any one can judge 
what wonld be the reeulf, There would be a few cases of 
great science and energy, and numerous individual inetanm 
ces of moderate success, but the general state of agriculture 
would be contemptible, 

§ 3. Whether the proprietors themselves would lose by 





© Tho Hungarian revolutionary govornment, during its brief existence, be- 
‘towed on that country ove of the greatest benefits It could recelve, and ove 
mbieb the tyranny that seceded hax not dared to take away it freed the pee 
fry fom win remained of te henge of sees ee 


Ing compensation to the landlords at the expenee of Sis ay aaa 
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the emancipation of their slaves, is a different question from 
the comparative effectiveness of free and slave labour to the 
community, There has been much discussion of thie ques 
tion ae an abstract thesis; as if it could possibly admit of 
avy universal solution. Whether slavery or free labour ig 
most profitable to the employer, depends on the wages of 
the free labourer. These, again, depend on the numbers 
of the labouring population, compared with the eapital and 
the land. Hired labour is generally so much more efficient 
than slave labonr, that the employer ean pay a considerably 
greater value in wages, than the maintenance of his slaves 
cost him before, and yet be a gainer by the change: but 
he cannot do this without limit, The decline of serfdom in 
Europe, and its extinction in the Western nations, was 
doubtless hastened by the changes which the growth of 
population must have made in the pecuniary interests of 
the master. As population pressed harder upon the land, 
without any improvement in agriculture, the maintenance 
of the serfk necessarily became more costly, and their labour 
Jess valuable. With the rate of wages such asit isin Ireland, 
or in England (where in proportion to its efficiency, labour 
is quite as cheap as in Ireland), no one can for a moment 
imagine that slavery could be profitable. If the Irish 
peasantry were elaves, their masters would be as willing, as 
their landlords now are, to pay large sums merely to get 
rid of them. Tn the rich and underpeopled soil of the West 
India Islands, there is just ag little doubt thnt the balance 
of profits between free and slave labour was greatly on the 
side of slavery, and that the compensation granted to the 
slaveowners for its abolition was not more, perhaps even 
less, than an equivalent for their loss, 

More needs not to be said here on a cauze 80 completely 
judged and decided as that of slavery. It will be curious 
to see how long the other nations possessing slave colonies 
will be content to remain behind England in a matter of 
such concernment both to justice, which decidedly is not at 


present a fashionable virtue, and to philanthropy, whieh a 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF PEASANT PROPRIETORS, 


&1, Ly the régime of peasant properties, as in that of 
slavery, the whole produce belongs to a single owner, and 
the distinction of rent, profits, and wages, does not exist, 
In all othor respects, the two states of society are the 
extreme opposites of each other, The one is the state of 
greatest oppression and degradation to the labouring class, 
The other is that in which they are the most uncontrolled 
arbiters of their own lot, 

The advantage, however, of small properties in land, js 
one of the most disputed questions in the range of political 
economy. On the Continent, though there are some dis- 
sentients from the prevailing opinion, the benefit of having 
& numerous proprictary population exists in the minds of 
most people in the form of an axiom. Bnt English authori- 
ties are cither mmaware of the judgment of Continental 
agriculturiats, or are content to put it aside, on the plea of 
their having no oxperience of larger propertics in favour. 
able cirenmstances: the advantage of large properties 
heing only felt where there are also large farms: and as 
this. in arable districts, implies a greater accumulation of 
eupital than sully exists on the Continent, the great Con- 
tinental estates, except in the case of grazing farms, are 
meatly let out for cultivation in small portions, There is 
some truth in this; but the argument admits of being 
retorted; for if the Continent knows little, by experiance, 
ofenltivation on a large seale and by large enpital, the 
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generality of English writers are no be 
practically with pexsant proprietors, and ba mest 
always the moet erroneous ideas of their social condition 
and mode of life. Yet the old traditions even of England 
are on the same side with the general opinion of the Qou- 
tinent. The “ yeomanry ” who were vaunted ag the glory 
of England while they existed, and have been 50 much 
mourned over since they disappeared, were either «mall 
proprietors or small farmers, and if they were mostly the 
last, the character they bore for sturdy independence is the 
more noticeable. There is a part of England, unfortunate 
ly « very small part, where peasant proprietors are «till 
common ; for such are the “ statesmen” of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, though they pay, 1 believe, generally 
if not universally, certain customary dues, which, being 
fixed, no more affect their characters of proprietors than the 
land-tax dovs, There is but one voice, those ue- 
quainted with the country, on the admirable cof this 
tennre of land in thoee counties. No other 
population in England conld have furnished the originals 
of Wordsworth’s peasantry.* 


* In Mr. Wordsworth’s little desoriptire mork om the seonery of the Lakes, 
be speaks of the upper part of the dales as having been for centuries: 
republic of shepherds and agriculturists, proprietors, for the most part, of the 
laads which they occupied and cultivated. The plough of cach muni wat om 
fined 0 the maintenance of his own fauily, or to the occasional mecommertation 
of his neighbour. Two of threo cows furnished each (anily x 
cheese. Tho chapel was the only edifice that provided over these deel 
supreme head of this pure commonwealth; the members of whieh ealsed fs th 
tnidst of a powerful empire, Hike an Idea} soclety, o an organized Comunity 
‘whose constitution had been imposed and regulated by the 

it, Neither high-born nobleman, knight, nor 




















they walked over and tilled hed for more than five hundred 

by men of their maine and blood. 

lent upon ench estate to furnish breed for each family, no more. The some 
‘anv moistare of the climate induced them to sprinkle their rplamd yor 
outhouses of native stone, a places of sblter Sor their sheep. 

nous weather, food was distributed to them. Every: 

ook the wool with which it was clothed; a weaver was 
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The genoral system, however, of English cultivation, 
affording no experience to render the nature and operation 
of peasunt properties familiar, and Englishmen being in 
genera! profoundly ignorant of the agricultural economy of 
other countries, the very ides of peasant proprietors ix strange 
tw the English mind, and docs not easily find access to it. 
Even the forms of language stand in the way: the familias 
designation for owners of land being “ landlords,” a term to 
which “tenants” ie always understood as a correlative, 
When, at the time of the famine, the suggestion of peasant 
properties az a means of Irish improvement found its way 
into parliamentary and newspaper diseussions, there wore 
writers of pretension to whom the word “ proprietor” was 
wo far from conveying any distinct idea, that they mistook 
the small holdings of Irish cottier tenants for peasant 
properties. The subject being so little understood, I think 
it important, before entering into the theory of it, to do 
something towards showing how the case stands as to matter 
of fuet; by exhibiting, at greater Jength than would other- 
wise be admissible, some of the testimony whieh’ existe res 
peeting the state of cultivation, and the comfort and happi- 
ness of the cultivators, in those countries and parts of coun- 
trivs, in which the greater purt of the land has neither land- 
Tord nor farmer, other than the labourer who tills the soil. 


@ 2. 1 lay no stress on the condition of North America, 
where, as is well known, the land, wherever free from the 
euree of slavery, i¢ almost universally owned by the same 
person who holds the plough. A country combining the 
natural fertility of America with the kuowledge and arts of 
modern Europe, is so peculiarly circumstanced, that searcely 





among them, and tho rest of their wants was supplied by the produce of the 
yarn, which they carded and spun in their own hous, and curried to market 
either under their arms, or morp frequently on packhorses, a small train taking 
their way weekly down the valley, or over the mountains, 10 the mast com: 
todioies town."—A Deseription of the Seenery of the Lakes in the North of 
Bngland, ani edit. pp, $0 to 98 and 63 10 65. 
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oes 28 Eaestpourrs” todybare’ dean Seppo Fare 
orgueil ses paysaus, 


The ne eminss wir thas expresses his_opinion-on—— —_ 


lip in general, 
pti ob Von retrouve lee paysuns proprictaires, on 

Tetrouve ausei cette sisance, cette sécurité, cette econfiance 
dans lavenir, cette indépendance qui assurent en méme 
temps le bonheur et Ia vertu. La paysan qui fait aveo sea 
enfuns tout Youvrage de son petit héritage, qui ne paie de 
fermage & personne unedessus de Ini, ni de salaire personne 
an-dessous, qui régle sa production sur ¢a consommation, qui 
Mahge son propre blé, boit son propre vin, se revét de sou 
chisivre et de ses lines, ee soucie peu de connaftre les prix 
du marché ; car il a peu a vendre et pou a acheter, ¢t il n'est 
jaanis rainé par lee révolntions du commerce. Loin de 
craindre pour Vavenir, i} le voit e’embvllir dans son espe 
rance ; car i] met 4 profit pour ses enfans, pour lee sidcles 
qui viendront, chacun des instans quu ne requiert pas de Ini 
le travail de Vainée. Tl lui a suffi de dormer peu de mo- 
mens de travail pour mettre en terre le noyau qui dans cent 
fans sera un grand arbre, pour creuser l'aquédue qui séchera 
jamais con champ, pour former le conduit qui Ini aménera 
june source d'eau vive, pour améliorer par des evine souvent 
repétés mais dérobés sur los instana perdua, toutes lee espécer 
Wanimaux et de végétaux dont il s'entoure, Son petit patri« 
moine est une vraic caiste d’pargnes, toujours préte 3 rece- 
oir tous ses petits profits, & utiliser tous ses momens de 
loisir, Ta puissance toujours agissante de Ja nature les 
éeonde, et les Tui rend au centuple, Te paysan a vivement 
sentiment dece bonheur attaché a la condition de proprié 
faire. Anssi est-il tonjours empressé d’acheter de In terre 
fout prix. Il la paie plus qu'elle ne vaut, plus qu'elle ne 
Tai rendra peut-Ctre; mais combien n’wtil pas raison 
Weetimer A un haut prix lavantage de placer désormais 
foujours avantagensoment son travail, cans étre oblige de 
ae 


| * Boudes vur (Keomomie Politique, Cages M\. 
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return of ton per cent, we are inclined to eay, ‘he deserves 
it’ speak at present of country labour, though T believe 
that in every kind of trade also, the people of Zurich are 
remarkable for their assiduity ; but in the industry they 
show in the cultivation of their land I may safely say they 
are unrivalled. When I used to open my casement be 
tween four and five in the morning to look ont upon the 
lake and the distant Alps, I saw the labourer in the flelds ; 
and when T returned from an evening walk, long atter 
sunset, as late, perhaps, as half-past eight, there wus the 
labourer, mowing his grass, or tying up his vines. . — It 
is impossible to look at a field, a garden, a hedging, scarcely 
even a tree, a flower, or a vegetable, without perceiving 
proofs of the extreme care and industry that are bestowed 
bpon the cultivation of the soil, If for example, a path 
leads through, or by the side of a field of grain, the corn is 
not, a6 in England, permitted to hang over the path, ex- 
posed to be pulled or trodden down by every passer by ; it 
is everywhere bounded by a fence, stakes are placed at in- 
tervals of about a yard, and, about two or three feet from 
the ground, boughs of trees are passed longitudinally along. 
Tf you look into a ficld towards evening, where there are 
large beds of cauliflower or cabbage, you will find that 
every single plant has been watered, In the gardens, which 
around Zurich are extremely large, the most punctilions 
care is evinced in every production that grows. The vege- 
tables are planted with eeemingly mathematical accuracy, 
not a single weed is to be,seen, not a single stone, Plants 
are not earthed up 8 with us, but are planted in a small 
hollow, into esch of which a little manure is put, and each 
plant is watered daily, Where seeds are sown, the earth 
directly above is broken into the finest powder; every shrub, 
tvery flower is tied to a stake, and where there is wall-fruit 
i trellice is erected against the wall, to which the boughs 
‘aro fastened, and there is not a single thing that las not its 


‘appropriate resting-pace.” * 
W Beiiartand, the South of France, and the Pyrenan, in WWI. W4 at 


eee * 








& numerous pauper population, through the operation of 
the worst regulated systern of poor-law administration in 
Europe, except that of Englind before the new Poor Law.* 
Nor is Switzerland in some other respects a favourable ex- 
ample of all that peasant properties might effect. There 
existe a sorica of statistical accounts of the Swiss cantons, 
drawn up mostly with great care and. intelligence, contain- 
ing detailed information, of tolerably recent date, respeet- 
ing the condition of the land and of the people, From these, 
the subdivision appears to be offen so minute, that it ean 
hardly be supposed not to be excessive; and the indebted- 
neas of the proprietors in the flourishing canton of Zurich 
“borders,” as the writer expresses it, “on the incredible ;” + 
£0 that “only the intensest industry, frugality, temperance, 
and complete freedom of commerce enable them to stand 
their ground.” Yet the general conclusion deducible from 
these books is that since the beginning of the century, and 
conenrrently with the subdivision of many great estates 
which belonged to nobles or to the cantonal governments, 
there has been a striking and rapid improvement in almost 
every department of agriculture, as well as in the honses, 
the habits, and the food of the people. The writer of the 
account of Thiirgan gocs so far as to say, that since the 
subdivision of the feudal estates into peasant properties, it 











* Phore bave been considerable changes in the Poor Law administeation and 
of the Canton of Berne since the sentence in the text was written, 
Be 1 am not sufficiently sequainted with the nature and operation of these 
charges to spealc rooee particularly of them bere. 
 *Bine an day unglaubliche granzende Schuldenmase” ix the expression, 
[Historiseh-gengraphinch-statinche Gendlde der Sehwcis. Kester Theil, Der 
Kantow Zérich, Yon Gerold Moyer Von Knovau, 1814, pp. 80-1.) There are 
iltages fu Zurich, be wilds, ln whict there Is not a single property unmortzaged. 
Bideed met, however, follow thut each individual proprictor is deeply involved 
eemmse the mexregate mans of incumbrances is lurye. In the canton of Setuff 
hatmen, for ineance, it ix stated that the landed properties are almost all mort- 
‘taped, bot rarely for more than one-half their registered value (Zenilfter Theil. 
Thr Kanten SelaFhowsn, von Edward Im-Tharn, 1840, p, 62,) and the mort 
gees are fies for the Improvement ani endargument of the estute, (Sieben 


whaler Theil. Der Kantow Thorgau, vom J, A. Popikofer, INT, y 20.) # 
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cloth, laying his trough between every two rigs, One would 
not believe, withont seeing it, how very large an extent of 
land is traversed expeditiously by these artificial showers. 
‘The extent of the main troughs is very great. In one glen 
Twalked ten miles, and found it troughed on both aides: 
on one, the chain is continned down the main valley for forty 
miles." Those may be bad farmers who do such things ; 
but they are not indolent, nor ignorant of the principle of 
working in concert, and keeping up establishments for com- 
mon benefit, They are undoubtedly, in these respocts, far 
in advance of any community of cottars in our Highland 
glens. They feel as proprietors, who receive the advantage 
of their own exertions. The excellent state of the roads and 
bridges is another proof that the country ix inhabited by 
people who have a common interest to keep them under 
repair. There are no tolls.” + 

On the effects of peasant proprictorship on the Continent 

ly, the same writer expresses himself‘ as followe.t 

“Tf we listen to the Jurge farmer, the scientific agrieul- 
torist, the” [English] * political economist, good farming 
must perish with lange farms; the very idea that good farm- 

ean exist. unless on large farms cultivated with great 
capital, ae hold to be absurd. Diet manuring, €6o- 


* Reichenspensger (Die Agrarfrage) quoted by Mr. Kay (‘Social Condition 
and Bdocation of the Pople in England and Burope.”) observes, “ that the parts 
of Rarope where the moat extensive and costly plans for watering the meadows 
aod laods have ton carried out in the greatest perfection, are those where the 
lands are very much subdivided, and are in the bands of small proprictore He 
fratascos the plain round Valencia, xevernl of the southern departments of 
France, particularly thone of Vaucluse and Bouches da Rhéne, Lombanky, Dur 
cans. tho districts of Sienna, Taces, ani Bergamo, Piedmont, many parts of 
Germany, &e., in all which parte of Europe the land is vers much subdivided 
tue stall propriotirs, fo all theee parts great and expensive tyatetns atx! 
Plans of general Irrigation have been carried out, and are now being supported, 
hy the maall proprietors themsclves; thus shawing how they are able to accom- 
plik, by means of combination, work requiring the expenditure of great quanti 
tive of capital.” Kay, i, 126. 

4 Laing, Jimrnal of a Residence in Norway, pp. 36, 37. 

| $ Notes of o Traveller, pp. 299 ot sq. 
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working for no higher terms at first from his land than a 
bare living. But in the course of generations fertility and 
value sre produced; 4 better living, aud even very ime 
proved proceses of hmgbundry, are attained.  Furrow 
draining, stall feeding all summer, liquid manures, are uni- 
versal in the husbandry of the small farms of Flanders, 
Lombardy, Switzerland. Our most improving districts 
under large forme are but beginning to adopt them, Dairy 
lusbandry even, and the manufacture of the Largest cheeses 
by the co-operation of many stall furmers,® the mutual as- 
surance of property against fire and hailstorm, by the ¢o- 
operation of small farmers—the most scientific and expen- | 
sive of all agricultural operations in modern times, the 
maunfacture of beet-root sugar—the supply of the European 
markets with flax and hemp, by the husbandry of small 
farmers—the abundance of legumes, fruits, poultry, in the, 
usual diet even of the lowest classes abroad, and the total 
want of such variety at the tables even of our middle classes, 
and this variety and abundance essentially connected with 
the busbandry,of stnall farmers—all these are features in 





* The manner in which the Swiss peasants combine to carry on cheese 
waking Vy tbwe united capital deserves to be noted. ‘Each parish In Switwer> 
Sand hives a goa, genorally from the distriet of Grustee in the eanton of Bros 
fury, to take cate of the herd, aud make tho cheese, Ove cheeseman, ene 
‘pressinan oF amistant, and one cowherd, are considered uecesary for every forty 
ows, ‘Thi owners of the cows pet eredit each of them, ina book daily, for the 
‘quantity of milk given by each cow. Tho cheewnman and his assistants milk the 
‘cows, pur the milk all together, and make cheew of it, and at the end of the 
season each owner receives the weight of cheom» proportionadle to the quantity 
of mit hin cows have delivered. By this cooperative plan, instead of the 
smalleized unmarkutable cheews only, which cach could produce out of hie 
three or four cows milk, he hae the sane wright in large marketable ebtese 
superior In quality, became: made by poople who attend to no other busines. 
The cbememan and hin asistanis ore paid so much per thead of the cows, in 
rome arin chew, of sometimes thoy hire the cows, and pay the owners fa 
macy or cheese” Notes of a Traveller, p, 951. A similar syetem exiats in the 
French Jur. See, for full demils, Lavergne, Leonomie Rurale de ta France, 
nd eh 139 et seqy. One of the most remarkable points in this Interesting cas 
‘of ermubination of Inhour, is the contidence which it supposes, and which experi 
‘ehow must justify, in the integrity of the persons employed. gS 
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obliged to prop and secure them all ways, or they would be 
torn to pieces. He has his corn-plot, his plot for snungel- 
warzel, for hemp, and so on. He is his own master; and 
he, and every member of his family, have the strongest 
motives to labour. You see the effect of this in that unre- 
mitting diligence which is beyond that of the whole world 
besides, and his economy, which is still greater, The Ger- 
mans, indeed, are not #0 active and lively as the English. 
You never see them in a bustle, or aa though they meant 
to knock off a vast deal in a little time... . They aro, 
on the contrary, slow, but for ever doing. They plod on 
from day to day, and year to year—the most patient, un- 
tirable, and persevering of animals. The English peasant 
is »@ cut off from the idea of property, that he comes habitu- 
ally to look upon it as a thing from which he is warned by 
the laws of the large proprietors, and becomes, in conse 
quence, spiritless, purposeless. ©. . The German baner, 
‘on the contrary, looks on the country as made for him and 
his fellow-men. He feels himself a man; he has a stake 
in the country, as good ns that of the bulk of his neighbours ; 
ne man can threaten him with ejection, or the worklionse, 
=o long aa he is active and economical. He walks, therefore, 
with a bold step; he looks you in the face with the air of a 
freeman, but of a respectful one.” 

Of their industry, the same writer thus further speaks : 
* There is not an hour of the year in which they do not 
find unceasing oceupation. In the depth of winter, when | 
the weather permits them by any meaus to get out of doors, 
they are always finding sowething to do. They carry out 
their manure to their lands while the freet is in them. If 
there ia not frost, they are busy cleaning ditches and felling 
old fruit trees, or such as do not bear well, Sueh of them 
@ are too poor to lay in a sufficient stock of wood, find 
plenty of work in ascending into the mountainons woods, 
and bringing thence fuel. Tt would astonish the English 
commion people to see the intense labour with which the 


Germans ear their firewood, In the depth of frost “si 
a 
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his little treatise “On tho Agriculture of the Palatinate, "* 
Dr. Rau bears testimony not only to the industry, but to 
the skill and intelligence of the peasantry; their judicious 
employment of manures, and excellent rotation of crops ; 
the progressive improvement of their agriculture for gen- 
erations past, and the spirit of farther improvement whieh 
is still active. The indefatigableness of the country people, 
who may be scen in activity all the day and all the year, 
and are never idle, becanse they make a good distribution of 
their labours, and tind for every interval of time a suitable 
occupation, is as well known as their zeal is praiseworthy in 
turning to uae every circumstance which presents itself, in, 
seizing upon every useful novelty which offers, and even in 
searching out new and advantageous methods. One easily 
perceives that the peasant of this district has reflected much 
on his occupation: he can give reasons for his modes of 
proceeding, even if those reasons are not always tenable; he 
is as exact an observer of proportions as it is possible to be 
from memory, without the aid of figures: he attends to 
such general signa of the times as appear to augur him either 
benefit or harm," + 

The experience of all other parts of Germany is similar. 
“Tn Saxony,” says Mr. Kay, “it is a notorious fact, that 
daping the last thirty years, and since the peasants became 
the proprietors of the land, there has been a rapid and con- 
tinnal improvement in the condition of the houses, in the 
manner of living, in the dress of the peasants, and particu- 
larly in the culture of theland. Ihave twice walked through 
that part of Saxony called Saxon Switzerland, in company 
with a German guide, and on purpose to sce the state of the 
villages and of the farming, and I can eafely challenge con- 
tradiction when I affirm that there is no farming in all 
Europe superior to the laboriously careful cultivation of the 
valleys of that part of Saxony. ‘There, as in the eantons 





© Ceter die Londwirthachaft der Rheinpfalz, und inshesoudere in der Heidel~ 
Von D. Kart Heinrich Rau. Heidelberg, 1880, 


deryer Gagend. 
+ Raw, pps 18, 16, g 
bw 


beautiful condition, and ure always neat and well managed! 
‘The ground is cleared as if it were a garden. No hedges 
or brushwood encumber it. Scarcely a rash or thiatle or a 
Dit of rank grass is to be seen. The meadows are well 
watered every spring with liquid manure, caved from the 
Arainings of tho farm yards. The grass is so free from 
weeds that the Saxon meadows reminded me. 

lish lawns than of anything else [ had seen, The peace 
ants endeavour to outstrip one another in the quantity and 
quality of the produce, in the preparation of the ground, and 
in the general cultivation of their respective portions All 
the little proprietors are eager to find out how to farm so as 
to produce the greatest resulta; they diligently seek after 
improvements; they send their children to the agricultural 
schools in order to fit them to aseist their fathers; and cack 
proprietor soon adopts a new improvement introduced by 
any of hisneighbours."* If this be notoverstated, it denotes 
state of intelligence very different not only from that of 
English labourers but of English farmers. = 

Mr. Kay's book, published in 1859, contains a mass of 
evidence gathered from observation and ing 
different parts of Europe, together with attestation= from 
many distinguished writers, to the beneficial 
ant properties. Among the testimonies which he citer 
respecting their effect on agriculture, I select Sha foes 
ing. 

“Reichensperger, himself an inhabitant of thet partie 
Prussia where the land is the most subdivided, has pube 
lished a long and very elaborate work to show the admirable 
consequences of a system of frecholds in land. Tle a 
= os 


* The Social Condition and Edweation of the Peoptt 
Europe; showing the realte of the Primary Schools, and of 
Landed Property in Foreign Countries, By Joseph Kay, 





presses a very decided opinion that not only are the gros 
products of any given number of acres held and cultivated 
by small or peasant proprictore, greater than the gross pro- 
duets of an equal number of acres held by a few great pro- 
prietors, and cultivated by tenant farmers, but that the net 
products of the former, after deducting all the expenses of 
cultivation, are also greater than the net prodnets of the 
Iatter... . . He mentions one fact which seems to prove that | 
the fertility of the land in countries where the properties are | 
small, must be rapidly increasing. He says that the price 
of the land which is divided into small properties in the 
Prussian Rhine provinces, is much higher, and has been 
rising much more rapidly, than the price of land on the great 
estates. He and Professor Rau both say that this rise in the 
price of the small estates would have ruined the more reeent 
purchasers, unless the productivencss of the small cetates 
had increased fn at Ienst an equal proportion; and az the 
wnall proprictors have been gradually becoming more and 
more prosperous notwithstanding the inereasing prices they 
have paid for their land, he argues, with apparent justness, 
that this wonld seem to show that uot only the gross profits 
of the mull estates, but the net profits also have been grad- 
ually increasing, and that the net profits per acre, of land, 
when farmed by «mall proprictora, are greater than the net 
profite per acre of land farmed by a great proprietor. He 
says, with seeming truth, that the increasing price of land in 
the smal! estates cannot be the mere effect of competition, 
or it would have diminished the profits and the prosperity of 
the small proprietors, and that this result las not followed 
the rise. 

“ Albrecht Thaer, another celebrated German writer on 
the different systems of agricalunre, in- one of his later works 
(Grindsatze der rationellen Landwirthschaft) expresses his 
decided conviction, that the net produce of land is greater 
when farmed by email proprietors than when farmed by great 


Proprietors or their tenants... . This opinion of Thaer is all ae 











the more remarkable, as, during the early part of hie Wie, ne: 
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seassgery only tn Choa tea EE ae | 
estates and great farms. <n (pean 

‘Mr. Kay adds from his own blemer nn Rie 
farming of Prussia, Saxony, Holland, and nid is the 
most perfect and economical farming 1 have ever witnessed 
in any country.” * 


8.5, But the most decisive examplein opposition ta the 
English prejudice against cultivation by peasant proprietors, 
is the case of Belgium. The soil is originally one of the 
worst in Europe. “The provinces,” says Mr. M‘Onlloch,+ 
“of West and East Flanders, and Hainault, form a far 
stretching plain, of which the luxufiant vegetation indicates 
the indefatigable care and labour bestowed upon its caltiva- 
tion; for the natural soil consists almost wholly of barren 
sand, and its great fertility is entirely the result of very skilful 
management and judicious application of various manures.” 
There exists a carefully prepared and comprehensive treatise 
ou Flemish Husbandry, in the Farmer's Series of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, The writer ob- 
werves,t that the Flemish agriculturista “seem to want 
nothing but a space to work upon: whatever be the quality 
or testure of the soil, in time they will make it produce 
something. The sand in the Campine ean be compared 
nothing but the sands on the sea-shore, which they probably 
wore originally. Tt is highly interesting to follow step by 
step the progress of improvement. Tere you see a cottage 
and rade cowshed erected on a spot of the most unprone 
ising aspect. The loose white eand blown into eee 
mounds is only kept together by the roots of the hi 
mall spot only is levelled and surrounded by a ditch: part 
of this is covered with yonng broom, part is planted with 
potatoes, aud perhaps a small patch of diminntive clover may 
show itself: ”" but manures, both solid und liquid, are collect 
ing, “and this is the nuclens from which, in a few 
little farm will spread around. .. . Tf shore ia ne mamare 


_—” {{Geographival Dictionary, an. “Balam” . cS 
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hand, the only thing that can be sown, on pure sand, at first, 
is broom: this grows in the most barren soils; in three years 
it is fit to cut, and produces some return in fagots for the 
bakers and brickmakers, The leaves which have fallen 
have somewhat enriched the soil, and the fibres of the 
routs have given a certain degree of compactness. It may 
now be ploughed and sown with buckwheat, or even with rye 
withont manure. By the time this is reaped, some manure 
may lave been collected, and a regular course of cropping 
may begin, As soon as clover and potatocs enable the 
farmer to keep cows and make manure, the improvement 
goes on mpidly ; in a fow years the soil undergocs a complete. 
change: it becomes mellow and retentive of moisture, and 
enriched by the vegetable matter afforded by the deeompo- 
sition of the roots of clover and other plants. . . . After the 
Jand has been gradoally brought into a good state, and is 
cultivated in a regular manner, there appears much less 
difference between the soils which have been originally good, 
and those which have been made #0 by labour and industry, 
At least the crops in both appear more nearly alike at harvest, 
than is the case in soils of different qualities in other coun- 
tries. This is a great proof of the excellency of the Flemish 
system; for it shows that the land is in a constant state of 
improvement, and that the deticiency of the soil is compen- 
sated by greater attention to tillage and manuring, especi- 
ally the lntter. 

‘The people who labour thus intensely, becanse labouring: 
for themselves, have practised for centuries those principl 
of rotation of crops and economy of manures, which in Eng- 
land are counted among modern discoveries: and even now 
the superiority of their agriculture, as a whole, to that of 
England, is admitted by competent judges. “The eulti- 
vation of a poor light soil, or a moderate soil,” says the 
writer last quoted,* “is generally superior in Flanders toy 
that of the most improved farms of the same kind in Britain. | 
We surpass the Flemish farmer greatly in capital, in varied 
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implements of tillage, in the choice. 

and sheep,” (though, according to the same at 
are much “before us pepterdeeney ese oH 
the British farmer is in general a man of superior education 
to the Flemish peasant. But in the minute attention to the 
qualities of the soil, in the annagemnent and application of 
manures of different kinds, in the judicious succession of 
crops, and especially in the economy of land, so that every 
part of it shall be in a constant state of production, we have 

still something to learn from the Flemings,” and not from 
an instructed and enterprising Fleming here and there, but 
from the general practice. 

Mueh of the most highly cultivated part of the country 
consists of peasant properties, managed by the proprietors, 
always either wholly or partly by spade industry.+ “ When 
the land is cultivated entirely by the spade, and no hore 
are kept, a cow is kept for every three acres of land, and 
entirely fed on artificial grasses and roots. This mode of 
cultivation is principally adopted in the Wacs distriet, 
where propertics arc very small, All the labour is done 
by the different members of the family ;" children som 
beginning “ to assist in various minute operations, meconl 
ing to thoir age and strength, euch as weeding, hoeing, feed- 
ing the cows. If they can raise rye and wheat enough to 
make their bread, and potatoes, turnips, exrrots, and clover, 
for the cows, they do well: and the produce of the sale of 
their rape-seed, their flax, their hemp, and their butter, after 
deducting the expense of manure purchased, which is always 
considerable, gives them a very good profit. Suppose the 
whole extent of the land to be six acres, which is mot an un 
common occupation, and whieh one man ean manage;” 
then (after describing the cultivation), “if a man with bis 
wife and three young children are considered as equal to | 
three and a half grown up men, the family will require 
thirty-nine bushels of grain, forty-nine bushels af potatoes, 
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# fat hog, and the butter and milk of one cow: an acre and 
a half of land will produce the grain and potatoes, and allow 
some corn to finish the fattening of the hog, which has the 
extra buttermilk ; another acre in clover, carrots, and pota: 
toes, together with the stubble turnips, will more than feed 
the cow ; consequently two and a half acres of land is euti: 
cient to feed this family, and the produce of the other three 
arid a half may be sold to pay the rent or the interest of 
purehase-money, wear and tear of implements, extra manure, 
and clothes for the family. But these acres are the most 
profitable on the farm, for the hemp, flux, and colza are in 
cloded ; and by having another acre in clover and roots, a 
second cow can be kept, and its produce sold. We have, 
therefore, a solution of the problem, how « family can live 
aod thrive on six acres of moderate land.” After showing 
by caleulation that this extent of land can be cultivated in 
the most perfect manner by the family without any aid from 
hired Iabour, the writer continues, “In a farm of fen acres 
entirely cultivated by the spade, the addition of « man and 
& woman to the members of the family will render all the 
operations more easy ; and with a horse and cart to carry 
out the manure, and bring home the produce, and oceasion- 
ally draw the barrows, fifteen acres may be very well culti- 
vated. . . . Thus it will be scon,” (this ie the result of some 
pages of details and calculations,*) “that by spade hue- 
bandry, an industrious man with a small capital, occupying 
only fifteen acres of good light land, may not only live and 
bring up a family, paying « good rent, but may accurnulate 
a eonsiderable sum in the course of his life.” Bat the inde- 
fatigable industry by which he accomplishes this, und of 
Which so large a portion is expended not in the mere culti- 
vation, but in the improvement, for a distant return, of the 
soil itseli—has that industry no connexion with not paying 
rent? Could it exist, without presupposing, at loast, « vir- 
tually permanent tenure ! 

As to their mode of living, “the Flemieh farmors and 
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Jabourers live much more economically | ‘than the same clase 
in England ; they seldom eat meat, except on Sundays and 
in harvest: buttermilk and potatoes with brown bread is 
their daily food.” It is on this kind of evidence that Eng- 
lish travellers, as they hurry through Europe, pronounce 
the peasantry of every Continents] country poor anid miiser- 
ablo, ite agricultural and social system a failure, and the 
Engl ch the only nigime under which labourers are well off. 
It is, truly enough, the only régime under which labourers, 
whether well off or not, never attempt to be better. So little 
are English labonrers accustomed to consider it possible that 
a labourer should not spend all he earns, that they habitually 
mistake the signs of economy for those of poverty, Observe 
the true interpretation of the phenomena. 

* Accordingly they are gradually acquiring capital 
their great ambition is to have land of their own. They 
eagerly seize every opportunity of purchasing a emall farm, 
and the price is so raised by competition, that land pays 
little more than two per cent. interest for the purchase 
money. Lurge properties gradually disappear, and are 
divided into small portions, which sell at a high rate. But 
the wealth and industry of the population is continually in 
creasing, being rather diffused through the masses than ac 
cumulated in individuals.” 

With facts like these, known and accessible, it ix nots 
little surprising to find the case of Flanders referred te not 
in recommendation of peasant properties, but as a warning 
against them ; on no better ground than a presumptive ex 
cess of population, inferred from the distress whieh existed 
among the peasantry of Brabant and East Flanders in the 
disastrous year 1846-47. The evidence which I have cited 
from a writer conversant with the subject, and having np 
economical theory to support, shows that the distress, what- 
ever may have been its severity, arose from no i 
in these little properties to supply abundantly, Jasna 
nary circumstances, the wants of all whom they have 
maintain, It arose from the esmential 
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those are subject who employ land of their own in growing 
their own food, namely, that the vicissitudes of the seasons 
must be borne by themselves, and cannot, as in the case of 
large farmers, be shifted from them to the consumer. When 
we remember the season of 1846, a partial failure of all kinds 
of grain, and an almost total one of the potato, itis no won- 
der that in so unusual a calamity the produce of six acres, 
half of them sown with flax, hemp, or oil seeds, should fall 
short of a year’s provision for a family. But we are not to 
contrast the distressed Flemish peasant with an English 
capitalist who farms several hundred acres of land. If the 
peasant were an Englishman, he would not be that capital- 
fst, but a day labourer under a capitalist. And is there 
no distress, in times of dearth, among day labourers? Was 
there none, that year, in countries where small proprietors 
and small farmers are unknown? Tam aware of no reason 
for believing that the distress was greater in Belgium, than 

to the proportional extent of the failure of crops 
compared with other countrics.* 


§ 6. The evidence of the beneficial operation of pensant 
propertics in the Channel Islands is of so decisive a ehar- 
acter, that I cannot help adding to the numerous citations 
already made, part of a description of the economical con- 
dition of those islands, hy a writer who combines: personal 
observation with an attentive study of the information af 
forded by others. Mr. William Thornton, in his “ Plea for 





* Asmanch of the distress Intely complained of in Belgium, as pariakes in 
any degree of « permanent character, appears to be almost confined to the por 
ion of the popalation who carry on manufacturing labour, either by itelt or in 

uinistiod demand fot 








To the precedinge wstimonies respecting Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium, 
nay be need the following from Niebubr, respecting the Koman Campagna. In 
& Ketter from Tivoll, be says, “Wherever you find hereditary taemers, or small 
propeietors, there you also find industry and hovests. I believe that a man who 
would employ’ lange fortane in establishing small frecholds might put an end to 


robbery in the mountsin districta”—Life and Letlers of Nichwubee, wh. %. Qe 
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as the standard work on that side of the 4) 


in England is nearly eo large a quantity of produce sent to 
market from @ tract of such limited extent. This of iteclf 
might prove that the cultivators must be far removed above 
poverty, for being absolute owners of all the produce raised 
by them, they of course sell only whut they do not them- 
selves require. But the satisfactoriness of their condition 
is apparent to every observer. ‘The happiest community,’ 
says Mr. Hill, ‘which it has ever been my lot to fall in with, 
is to be found in this little island of Guernsey.’ * No mat- 
ter,’ says Sir George Head, *to what point the traveller may 
choose to bend his way, comfort everywhere prevails.’ What 
most surprises the English visitor in his first walk or drive 
beyond the bounde of St. Peter’s Port is the appearance of 

the habitations with which the landscape ia hekly etude 
Many of them are such as in his. own country would belong 
to persona of middle rank ; but he is puzzled to guess what 
sort of people live in the others, which, though in general 
not lange enough for farmens, are almost invariably mach 
too good in every respect for day labourers. . « « Literally, 
in the whole island, with the exception of a few tishermen's) 
huts, there is not one eo mean aa to be likened to the ordi 
nary habitation of an English turm labourer. ... * Leak; 
says a late Bailiff of Guernsey, Mr. De L'Tsle Brock, *at the 
hovels of the English, and compare them with the o 

of our peasantry.” + Beggars are utterly unk! nal 
Pauperism, able-bodied pauperism at least, is 

as mendicancy, The Savings Banks aecounts 

ness to the general abundance enjoyed by the 

classes of Guernsey. In the year 1841, there: 

Jand, ont of a population of nearly fifteen 

700,000 depositors, or one in every twenty p 

average amount of the deposits was 30/, 


a year, out of a population of. 
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depositors was 1920, and the average amount of the deposits 
401.°* The evidence as to Jersey and Alderney is of 
similar character. 

Of the efficiency and productiveness of agriculture on 
the small properties of the Channel Islands, Mr. Thornton 
produces ample evidence, the result of which he sume up 
as follows: “Thus it appears that in the two prinefpal 
Channel Islands, the agricultural population is, in the one 
twice, and in the other three times, as dense as in Britain, 
there being in the latter country only one cultivator to 
twenty-two acres of cultivated land, while in Jersey there 
is one to eleven, and in Guernsey one to seven acres. Yet 
the agriculture of these islands maintains, besides cultiva-| 
tors, nowagricultural populations, respectively four and five: 
times as dense as that of Britain, This difference does not 
arise from any superiority of soil or climate possessed by the 
Channel Islands, for the former is naturally rather poor, and 
the latter is not better than in the southern counties of Eng~ 
and. Tt is Owing entirely to the assiduous care of the far- 
mers, and to the abundant use of manure.” +. “In the year 
1897," he says in another place,t “the average yield of 
wheat in the large farms of England was only twenty-one 
bushels, and the highest average for any one county was no 
more than twenty-tix bushels. The highest average since 
claimed for the whole of England, is thirty bushels. In 
Jersey, where the average size of farms is only sixteen acres, 
the average produce of wheat per nere was stated by Inglit 
in 1834 to be thirty-six bushels; but it is proved by official 
tables to have been forty bushels in the five years ending 
with 1893. In Guernsey, where farms are still smaller, four 
quarters per acre, according to Inglis, is considered a good, 
bat etill a very common crop.” “Thirty shillings § an acre 
would be thought in England a very fair rent for middling 
Jand; but in the Channel Islands, it is only very inferior 
land that would not let for at lenst 4/.” 


A Ploa for Pearant Proprictors, ity William Thomas Thornton. pp. 98-101, 
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ment on the Dunes, which he very obligingly showed me. 
Between the town and that place is a great number of neat 
Tittle houses, built each with its garden, and one or two 
fields enclosed, of most wretched blowing dune sand, natn- 
rally as white as snow, but improved by industry. The 
magic of property turns sand to gold.” And again: * “Go- 
ing out of Gange, 1 was surprised to find by far the greatest 
exertion in irrigation which I had yet seen in France; and 
then passed by some steep mountains, highly cultivated in 
terraces. Much watering at St. Lawrence. The scenery 
very interesting to a farmer. From Gange, to the moun- 
tain of ron ground which T crossed, the ride has been the 
most interesting Which I have taken in France; the efforts 
of industry the most vigorous ; the animation the most live- 
ly. An activity has been here, that has swept away all 
difficulties before it, and has clothed the very rocks with 
verdure, It would be a disgrace to common sense to ask 
the cause; the enjoyment of property must have done it. 
Give s man the secure possession of a bleak rock, and he 
will turn it into a garden; give him 4 nine years lease of a 
garden, and he will convert it into a desert, 
Tn his description of the country at the foot of the West- 
ern Pyrenees, he speaks no longer from surmise, but from 
“Take + the road to Moneng, and come pre- 
sently to a scene which was so new to me in France, that I 
could hardly believe my own eyes. A succession of many, 
well-built, tight, and comfortable farming cottages built of 
stone and covered with tiles; each having its little garden, | 
inclosed by clipt thorn-hedges, with plenty of peach and 
other frnit-trees, some fine oaks scattored in the hedges, and 
young trees nursed up with so much eare, that nothing but 
the fostering attention of the owner could effect anything 
like it. To every house belongs « farm, perfeetly well en- 
closed, with grass borders mown and neatly kept around te 
corn-fields, with gates to pass from one enclosure to another. 





be 





* Arthur Young's Trawle in France, vol. ip. 61, \ Mii pa cal 
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succession of crops, thu harvest of one being but the si; 

of sowing immediately for a second,” (the same fact wl 
strikes all observers in the valley of the Rhine,) “can 
scarcely be carried to greater perfection : and thisis « point, 
perhaps, of all others the most essential to good husbandry, 
when such cropa are so justly distributed aa we generally 
find them in these provinces; cleaning and ameliorating 
ones being made the preparation for such us foul and ex- 
hanst.” 

It must not, however, be supposed, that Arthur Young's 
testimony on the subject of peasant properties is uniformly 
favourable. In Lorraine, Champagne, and cleewhere, he 
finds the agriculture bad, and the small proprietors very 
misernble, in consequence, as he says, of the extreme eub- 
division of the land. His opinion ie thus summed up :*— 
“ Before I travelled, I conceived that amall farme, in prop- 
erty, were very susceptible of good cultivation; and that 
the occupier of such, having no rent to pay, might be suffi- 
ciently at his ease to work improvements, and carry on a 
vigorous husbandry; but what T have seen in France, has 
greatly lessened my good opinion of them. In Flanders, T 
saw excellent husbandry on properties of 80 to 100 acres; 
but we acldom find here such small patches of property as 
are common in other provinces. In Alsace, and on the 
Garonne, that ia, on soils of such exuberant fertility as to 
demand no exertions, some small properties also are well 
cultivated. In Béarn, I passed through « region of little 
farmers, whose appearance, neatness, ease, and happiness 
charmed me; it was what property alone could, on a small 
seale, effect; but these were by no means contemptibly 
small; they are, as I judged by the distance from house to 
house, from 40 to 80 acres. Except these, and a very few 
other instances, 1 saw nothing respectable on small proper- 
tics, except a most unremitting industry. Indeed, it is 
necessary to impress on the reader's mind, that though the 
husbandry I met with, in a groat variety of instances on 








* Young, vol. i. p. 4). 
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Jitele propertics, was as bad as can ight tn 
the industry of the possessors was 60 | 
meritorious, that no commendations sonia aarede ‘be too great foe 
it, It was suflicient to prove that property in land is, of all 
others, the most active instigator to severe and {neessant 
Inbour, And this trath is of such force and extent, that I 
know no way so sure of carrying tillage to a mountain top, 
as by permitting the adjoining villagers to scquire it in 
property ; in fact, we see that in the mountains of Langue 
doc, &c., they have conveyed earth in baskets, on their 
backe, to form a soil where nature had denied it’” 

‘The experience, therefore, of this celebrated 
and apostle of la grande culture, may be said to be, that the 
effect of small properties, cultivated by peasant proprietors, 
is admirable when they are not too male so small, namely, 
as not fully to occupy the time and attention of the family; 
for he often complains, with great apparent reason, of the 
quantity of idle time which the peasantry had on their 
hands when the land was in very emall portions, notwith- 
standing the ardour with which they toiled to improve their 
little patrimony, in every way which their knowledge or 
ingenuity conld suggest. He recommends, accordingly, that 
a limit of subdivision should be fixed by law; and this is 
by no means an indefensible proposition in countries, if suck 
there are, where the morcellement, having already gone 
farther than the state of capital and the nature of the a 
articles of cultivation render advisable, still continnes pro- 
greesive. That each peasant should have a patch of land, 
even in full property, if it is not sufficient to support him in 
comfort, is a eysterm with all the disadvantages, and searcely 
any of the benefits, of stnall properties; since he must either 
live in indigence on the produce of his land, or depend as 
habitually as if he had no landed possessions, on the wage 
of hired labour: which, besides, if all the holdings surround: 
ing him are of similar dimensions, he has little prospect of 


finding, The benefita of peasant properties are conditional 
~ on their not being too much subdivided; that is, om their 
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not being required to maintain too many persons, in propor- 
tion to the produce that can be raised from them by those 
persons. The question resolves itself, like most questions 
respecting the condition of the labouring classes, into one 
of population. Are small properties a stimulus to undue 
multiplication, or a check to it? 
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Jess so than a freeyolder, What is wanted is permanent 
‘possession on fixed terms. “(Give a man the secure possea- 
sion of a bleak rock, and he will turn it into s garden; give 
him a nine years’ lease of a garden, and he will convert it 
into a desert,” 

‘The detaila which have been cited, and those, still moro 
minute, to be found in the ame authorities, concerning the 
hubitually elaborate system of cultivation, and the thousand 
devices of the peasant proprietor for making every anperflu- 
ous hour and odd moment instrumental to some increase in 
the future produce and value of the land, will explain what 
has been said in a previous chapter* respecting the far 
larger gross produce which, with anything like parity of 
agricultural knowledge, ia obtained, from the same quality 
of soil, on small farme, at least when they are the property 
of the enltivator, The treatise on “ Flemish husbandry” 
ig eapecially inetrnctive respecting the means by which un- 
tiring industry does more than outweigh inferiority of re« 
sources, imperfection of implements, and ignorance of scien- 
tifle theories. The peasant cultivation of Flanders and 
Tialy is affirmed to produce heavier crops, in equal cireum- 
stances of soil, than the best cultivated districts of Scotland 
and England. It produces them, no donbt, with an amount 
of labour which, if paid for by an employer, would make 
the cost to him more than equivalent to the benefit; but to 
the pensant it is not cost, it is the devotion of time which 
the can spare, to a favourite pursuit, if we should not rather 
say «ruling passion.+ 


* Supra Book Ich. ix. § 4. 


4 Real the graphic description by the historian Michele, of the feelings of a 


essant peopriotor towards his land. 
"Si nous Youlous connaitre la pensdo intime, Ia pasion, du paysan, 
Frenne, cela ost fort ais. Promenons-nous peeracerson | 
srivontie. Le vollA qui xen va li-bas devant nous. 11 est deux heures? ax 
femme ext & répros; lest endimanché; jo réponds qu'il vn voir ma maltresse, 

+ Quelle maiteesset sa terre. 

"Fe ne dia pas qa y aille tout droit, Non, ik est libre ee Jour-l, fl nat 
feline dy aller ou de n'y pas allor. N’y vail jan aeacz tous Ves {orm na 
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We have seen, too, that it is not golely b 
ertion that the Flemich cultivators succeed | 


of an amonnt of agricultural knowledge not attained until 
much later in countries where agriculture was) carried on 
‘ololy by hired Jabour. An equally high testimony is bome 
by M. de Lavergne * to the agricultural skill of the stall 
proprietors, in those parts of France to whieh the petite 
eultuye ia really suitable. “In the rich plains of Flanders, 
on the banks of the Rhine, the Garonne, the Charente, the 
Rhone, all the practices which fertilize the lund and increase 
the productiveness of labour are known to the very smallest 
cultivators, and practised hy them, however considerable 
may be the advances which they require. In their hands, 
abundant manures, collected at great coat, repair and ince 


santly inercaee the fertility of the soil, in spite of the activi 
ty of cultivation. The races of cattle are euperior, the erops 
magnificent. Tobacco, flax, cole, madder, bectroot, in 
some places; in others, the vine, the olive, the plum, the 
mulberry, only yield their abundant trensnres to a popala- 
tion of industrious Jabourers. Ts it not also to the petite 
culture that we are indebted for most of the garden produce 


seaaine? Aus, il ve ditourue, va ailleurs, i affare ailleurs, Be fours, 
irs, 
"11 eat yral quill paswait bien 


"Dim moins, il ost probable qu'll n'y travaillera pasy 
louse ot chomise blanches.—Itien m'empéche cependant ter quelque 
hherbe, de rejeter cette pinvre. Ty a bien encore cette satchel 
1 pay a8 ploche, ce aera pour demain. 

“Alore, il croive ses bras et claréte, regarde, efrieus, sone 
Jongtempr, tr-longtemps et semble eoublier, A: tx fin, sf 
#il appergoit un pamant, Il @élolgne & pas lente, A 
rite, 58 retourne, et jette sur sa verre un denier regard, 
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stained by dint of great outlay in the neighbourhood of 


$2. Another aspect of peasant propertics, in which it 
is essential that they should be considered, i that of an in- 
strument of popular education. Books and schooling are 
absolutely necessary to education; but not all-sufficiont. 
‘The mental ficulties will be most developed where they are 
most exercised ; and what gives more exercise to them than 
the having a multitude of Interests, none of which can be 
neglected, und which can be provided for only by varied 
efforts of will and intelligence? Some of the disparagers of 
small properties lay great stregs on the cares and anxieties 
which beset the peasant proprietor of the Rhineland or 
Blanders. It is precisely those cares and anxieties whieh 
tend to make him a superior being toan English day-labour- 
er. It is, to be eure, rather abusing the privileges of fair 
Argument to reprecent the condition of a day-labonrer as 
not an anxious one. I can conceive no circumstances in 
which he is free from anxicty, where there fs a possibility 
of being out of employment ; unless he has access to a pro- 
fase dispensation of parish pay, and no shame or reluctance 
fn demanding ft. The day-labourer has, in the existing 
state of society and population, many of the anxieties which 
have not an invigorating effect on the mind, and none of 
those which have. The position of the peasant proprictor 
of Flanders is the reverse. From the anxiety which chills 
and paralyses—the uncertainty of having food to eat—few 
persone are more exempt: it requires a2 rare a concurrence 
of circumstances as the potato failure combined with an nni- 
versal bad harvest, to bring him within reach of that danger. 
His anxivtios are the ordinury vicissitudes of more and less; 
his cares are that he takes his fair share of the business of 
life; that he isa free human being, and not perpetually a 
child, which seems to be the approved condition of the 
labouring classes according to the prevailing philanthropy. 
He is no longer a being of a different order from the mii 


— i 





body saves, who has any means of saving; the case of the 
Flemish farmers has been already noticed: among the 
French, though a pleacure-loving and reputed to. be a self 
indulgent people, the spirit of thrift is diffused through the 
roral population in a manner most gratifying as a whole, 
and which in individual instances errs rather on the side of 
excess than defect. Among those who, from the hovels in 
whieh they live, and the herbs and roots which constitute 
their diet, are mistaken by travellers for proofs and speci- 
mens of general indigence, there are numbers who have 
hoards in leathern bags, consisting of sums in five-frane 
pieces, which they keep by them perliaps fur a whole gen- 
eration, tinless brought out to be expended in their most 
cherished gratification—the purchase of land. If there ie a 
moral inconvenience attached to a state of society in whieh 
the peasantry have land, it is the danger of their being too 
careful of thelr pecuniary concerns; of its making them 
crafty, and © calenlating” in the objectionable sense, The 
peasant is no simple countryman, no downright “ paysan du 
Danube; ” both in fact and in fiction he is now “le rusé 
paysan.” That is the stage which he has reached in the 
progressive development which the constitution of things 
has impoeed on human intelligence and haman cmancipa- 
tion. But some excese in this direction is a amall and a 
passing evil compared with recklosness and improvidence in 
the labouring classes, and a cheap price to-pay for the in- 
estimable worth of the virtue of self-dependence, as the gen- 
eral characteristic of a people: a virtue which is one of the 
first conditions of excellence in a human character—the 
stock on which if the other virtues are not grafted, they 
have seldom any firm root; a quality indispensable in the 
case of a labouring clase, even to any tolerable degree of 
physical comfort ; and by which the peasantry of France, 
and of most European countries of peasant proprietors, are 
distinguished beyond any other labouring popnlation, 


§ 4 Abit likely, that a state of economien raahons, “ay] 


. 
ing a scanty subsistence, the size of properties, as well as 
the rate of wages, hasbeen kept down to what would barely 
support life, Extremely low ideas of what is necessary for 
subsistence, are perfectly compatible with peasant proper 
ties; and if'a people have always been used to poverty, and 
habit bas reconciled them to it, there will be over-popula- 
tion, and excessive subdivision of land. But this is not to 
the purpose, The true question is, supposing a peasantry to 
possess land not insufficient but sufficient for their comfortable 
support, are they more, or less, likely to fall from this state 
of comfort through improvident multiplication, than if they 
were living in an equally comfortable manner as hired 
labourers? All d priori considerations are in favour of 
their being leas likely. The dependence of wages on popn- 
lation is @ matter of speculation and discussion. That 
‘wages would fall if population were much increased is often 
a mattor of real doubt, and always a thing which requires 
some exerelse of the thinking faculty for its intelligent recs 
ognition. But every peasant can satisfy himself from evi- 
denee which he ean fully appreciate, whether his piece of 
land can be made to support several families in the same» 
comfort in which it supports one. Few people like to leave 
to their children a worse lot in life than their own. The 
parent who has land to lcave, is perfectly able to judge 
whether the children can live upon it or not: but people 
who are supported by wages, see no reason why their sons 
should be unable to support themselves in the same way, 
and trust accordingly to chance, “Tn even the most useful 
and necessary arts and manufactures,” says Mr. Laing,* 
“the demand for laboururs is nota seen, known, steady, and 
appreciable demand : but it is so in lnebandry ” under small 
ies. “The labour to be done, the subsistence that 
labour will produce out of his portion of land, are scen and 
known elements in a man’s calculation upon his means of 
subsistence. Can his equare of land, or can it not, anbsist 
afamily? Can he marry or not! are questions which every 
man can anéewer without delay, doubt, or speculation, a 
z=, © Notes of a Traveller, p. 45, = | 








caloulations, 

ia removed altogetlier ; as it ix, where certainautalatanctiia\ 
by our distribution of property, the lot of but a small por- 
tion instead of about two-thirds of the people” = 

There never has been a writer more. r 
the evils brought npon the Inbouring clases by excess of 
population, than Sismondi, and this is one of | 
of his earnest advocacy of peasant propertica, He had 
ample opportunity, in more countries than one, for judging 
of their effect on population. Let us see his testimony. 
“Tn the countries in which cultivation by small proprictors 
still continues, population increases regularly and rapidly 
until it has attained its natural limite; thet is to ay, inheri- 
tances continne to be divided and subdivided nee 
sons, a5 long as, by an increase of Isbour, each tt 
extraet av equal income from a smaller portion of 
father who possessed a vast extent of natural pasture, 
vides it among his sons, and they tam it peter ie ef 
meadows; his sons divide it among their som, who abolish 
fallows: each improvement in agricnitural knowledge ad- 
mits of another step in the subdivision of en 
there is no danger leat the proprietor should bring 
children to make beggars of them. He knows: 
iuheritance he has to leave them; he knows: "an ae 
will divide it equally among them; he sees the Timit: 
which this division would make them dosoend from the rae 
which he has himself filled, and a just family pride, com 
mon to the peasant and to the nobleman, makes him abstain 
from summoning into life, children for whom he cannot 
properly provide. If more are born, at least they do not 
marry, or they agree among themselves, whieh of se 
brothers shall perpetuate the family. Tt) 


in the Swiss Cantons, the patrimonies of th 
0 divided as to reduce tom Wow | 
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competence; though the habit of foreign service, by open: 
ing to the children a career indefinite and uncalculabile, 
sometimes calls forth a superabundant population.” * 

‘There is similar testimony respecting Norway. Though 
there is no Jaw or custom of primogeniturc, and no manu: 
factures to take off ao surplus population, the subdivision of 
property is not carried to an injurious extent, “The divi- 
sion of the land among children,” says Mr. Laing:} “ap- 
pears not, during the thousand years it has been in opera- 
tion, to have had the effect of reducing the landed proper- 
ties to the minimum size that will barely support human 
existence. IT have counted from five-and-twenty to forty 
cows upon furms, and that in 2 country in whieh the farmer 
mist, for at least seven months in the year, have winter 
provender and honses provided for all the cattle. It is evi- 
dent that some cause or other, operating on aggregation of 
landed property, connteracts the dividing effects of partition 
among children. That cause can be no other than what I 
have long conjectured would be effective in such « social 
arrangement: viz. that in a country where laud ig held, not 
in tenaney merely, as in Ireland, but in full ownership, its 
aggregation by the deaths of co-heirs, and hy the marringes 
of the female heirs among the body of landholders, will bal- 
ance its subdivision by the equal suecession of children. 
The whole mass of property will, I conceive, be found in 
such a state of society to consist of as many estates of the 
clase of 1000/,, a8 many of 1007, as many of 107, a year, at 
‘one period as at another.” That this should happen, sup 
poses diffneed through society a very efficacione prudential 
eheek to population; and it is rensonable to give part of 
the credit of this prudential restraint to the peculiar adapta- 
tion of the peasant-proprictary system for fostering it. 

“Tn some parts of Switzerland,” says Mr. Kay. “as in 
the canton of Argovie, for instance, a peasant never marries 
before he attains the age of twenty-five years, and generally 
much Jater in life ; and in fiat canton the women very sel- 








© Nowerame Principes, Book iil. ch. 3. 4 Revidenee im Norway Qe el 
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dom marry before they have attained the age of thirty. ... 
Nor do the division of land and the cheapness of the mode 
of conveying it from one man to another, encourage the 
providence of the lubourers of the rural districts ouly. ‘They 
actin the same manner, though perlaps in a les degree, 
upon the labourers of the smaller towns In the smaller 
provincial towns it is customary for a labourer to own a 
small plot of ground outside the town, This plot he culti- 
vates in the evening as his kitehen garden. He raises in it 
vegetables and fruits for the uso of his family during the 
winter, After his day's work i over, he and his fumily 
repair to the garden for a short time, whieh they epend in 
planting, sowing, weeding, or preparing for sowing a har 
vest, according to the season. The desire to become pos 
sessed of one of these gardens operates very strongly in 
strengthening prodential habits and in restraining improvi- 
dent marriages. Some of the manufacturers in the canton 
of Argovie told me that a townsman was seldom contented 
until he had bought a garden, or a garden and louse, and 
that the town labourers generally deferred their marriages 
for geome years, in order to eave enongh to purehase either 
‘one or both of these luxuries.” 

‘The same writer shows by statistical evidence® that in 
Prussia the average age of marriage is not only much Jarer 
than in England, but “is gradually becoming later than it 
was formerly,” while at the same time “ fewer illegitimate 
ehildren are born in Prussia than in any other of the Euro-| 
pean countries.” “Wherever [ travelled,” says Mr, Kay; 
“in North Germany and Switzerland, 1 was assured by 
that the desire to obtain land, which was felt by all 
peasante, was acting as the strongest possible check 
undue inexease of population.” + 
* Thid pp. 7-9, + Tid. p90, 
$ The Prosian minister of statistion, in a work (Der Volkawebilatand 
Prowsischon Stante) which I am obliged to quote at second teand from Mr, 
afer proving by figures the great and pr ive increase of the 
of food and clothing per heat of the popmlation, from whieh tavefusely 

























corresponding increase of the produetivencst of sgreulture, eoutinies 
of estates hs, since 183), proceeds thore sl wary 


In Flanders, according to Mr, Fauche, the British Consul 
at Ostend, * “farmers sons and those who have the means 
to become farmers’ will delay their marriage until they get 
posession of a farm.” Once a furmer, the next object is to 
lecome a proprietor. “The first thing a Dane docs with 
his savings,” says Mr. Browne, the Consul at Copenhagen, 
“is to purchase a clock, then a horse and cow, whieh he 
hires out, and which pays a good interest. Then his ambi- 
tion is to become a petty proprietor, and this class of per- 
sons is better off than any in Denmark, Indeed, I know 
of no people*in any country who have more easily within 
their reach all that is really necesury for life than this class, 
which is very large in comparison with that of labourers.” 

But the experience which most decidedly contradicts 
the asserted tendency of peasant proprietorship to produce 
excess of population, is the case of France, In that country 
the experiment is not tried in the most favourable cireum- 
stances, a large proportion of the propertics being too small. 
The namber of landed proprietors in France is not exactly 
ascertained, but on no estimate docs it fall much short of 
five millions; which, on the lowest calculation of the num- 
ber of persons of « family (and for France it ought to be a 
low calculation), shows much more than half the population 
as either possessing, or entitled to inherit, landed property. 
A majority of the properties are so small as not to afford a 
subsistence to the proprietors, of whom, according to some 
computations, a3 many as three millions arc obliged to eke 
out their means of enpport either by working for hire, or by 
taking additional land, generally on metayer tenure. 
When the property possessed is not enfficient to relieve the 

from dependence on wages, the condition of a pro- 
prietor loses much of ita characteristic effieaey as a check 
‘country, Thore ere now many moro small independent proprietors than for- 
worly, Yet, however many complaints of pauperism are heard amoug the 
dependent labourers, we never hear it complained that pauperisma is Increasing 
‘asvong tho possant proprietors," —Kay, | 262-6. 
| Tite communication to the Comminioners of the Poor Law Enquiry, p. 049 
| ‘ef their Forelon Communications, Appendix ¥ to their First Yueport, 
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by M. Legoyt,” the increase of the population, 
whieh from 1801 to 1806 was at the rate of 1-28 per cent 
antually, averaged only 0-47 per cent from 1806 to 1831; 
from 1881 to 1886 it averaged 0°60 per cent; from 1836 to 
1841, O-L1 per cent, and from 1841 to 1546, 0°68 per cent. + 
At the congus of 1851 the rate of annual inerease shown 
was only 1-08 por cont in the five years, or 0-21 annually; 
and at the eengns of 1856 only O71 per cent in five years, 
or 0'ld annually ; 40 that, in the words of M. de Lavergne, 
“la population ne s'seeroit presque plus en France."{ 
Even this slow increase is wholly the effoct of a dimunition 
of deaths; the number of births not increasing at all, while 
the proportion of the births to the population is constantly 
diminishing.§ This slow growth of the numbers of the 


Beomumistes for May 1 ich beings up the results for Prance vo dhe census 
Of the preceding year 1846, fs summed up tu the following tablos 
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© Soxernal des Keononniates for March and May 1847. 

£ M. Legoytis of opinion that the population was understated in 1841, and 
the Increase between that time and 1846 consequently overstated, and that tho 
‘real Increase during tho whole period was something Intermediate between tha 
last two averages, of not much more than one in two hundred. 

$ Joernut des Beonomistes for February 1847, 

§ Tee following are tho numbers given by M, Legoyt: 


Prom 1824 to 1828 | PF 981,214, bing 1 in 9290. | 
i» 1829 to Tss5 ” WOAH, ,, 1 in 34°00 a 
= 1884 to 1858 fl 973,008, 4, Din eae 
we 1889 to 1843 a OTO,617, 4) in 36-27 « 
1846 & 18D, fe 983,078, , 1insrss 


‘Te the bart t@0 years the Births, acconting wo M. Legoyt, were svelte Sry Soe 
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the case of another country in which the subdivision of the 
jand is probably excessive, the Palatinate.* 

I am not aware of a single authentic instance which 
supports the assertion that rapid multiplication is promoted 





comptorpart, our handloom weators, the very worst paid class of artizans,) “ne 
ee montrent plas comme autrefole couverts de sales baillona” (Page 164.) 

The preceding statements wore given in former editions of this work, being 
‘the best to which I had at the time acows; but evidence, both of & more recent, 
‘and of « more minute anit precise character, will now be foand in the important _ 
work of M. Léonee de Lavergne, Economie Rurale de la France depuls 1789. 
Acconling to that painstaking, well-informed, and roost impartial enquirer, the 
average dally wages of a French fabourer have risen, since the commencement 
‘of the Revolution, Iu the mitio of 19 to 80, while, owing to the more con- 
‘want employment, the total carnings have Increased In a still greacer ratio, 
‘ot short of donble. ‘The following are the words of M. do Lavorgne (2nd ad. 
pe OF): 

“ Arthur Young évalue a déenewy'snts le prix moyen de Ia journée di trarall, 
qui dott dere aujourd'hui dun srane einguante centimes, et cetve augmentation 
ne repeésente encore qu'une partie du gain eéalled, Bien que la nation rurale 
soit rratbe 4 peu prow In méme, Nexebant de population surrenu depuis 1789 
#btant concentré dans tos villes, Ie nombre effectif dew jonndes de travail a 
_groasi, dlabord parce que lo vie moyenne s'étant allongis, te nombre des houses 
valides sest Glewé, et ensuite parce que Ie travail est micux onganisd, soit par Ia 
mippression do piusiours ites choméos, soit par lo seu! offot dune demande pluw 
active, En tenant compte de Tacorcisement du nombre dew journéen, 1¢ gain 
annwel de Vonvrier rural dolt avoir doubl& .. , Cette augmentation dans le 
‘shire se traduit pour Fonvrier en nne augmentation an moins eorrespondante 
‘de bien dtre, puleque te prix des principaux objets néceemires 4 Ia rie a pea 
change, ot que celui des objets fabvriquis, dee tiers, par exemple, a seasiblement 
hale. Lihabitation est éalement devwnuo moilloure, sinon partout, du moina 
dans Ia plugart de no% provinces” 

M. de Lavergne’s extimate of the average amount of « dar's wages is ground 
‘ed on a careful comparison, in this and all other economical points of view, of 
all the different provinces of France. 

* In his Tittle book on the Agriculture of the Palatinate, already cited. He 
Saya that the daily wayne of lshour, which during the Inst yoars of the war were 
unuanally Righ, snd 90 continued until 1817, aftorwards sank to a lower money- 
tate, but that the prices of many commodities having fallen in a still greater 
propeetion, the condition of the people was unequivocally Improved, ‘The food 
Fiven 10 farm labourvrs by their enuployers has also greatly improved to quantity 
ind quality, “Sie beutizen Toges edeutend besser ist, als wor ungefahr 40 
Jaron, wo das Gesinde weniger Fleisch und Mehlapeisen, kelnen Kise xum 
Bret u. dgl eehiell.” (p. 20.) "Such an increnm of wages" (adds the Pro- 
femor) “ which rowst be cetimated not in money, but in the quantity «A weccame 
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might be expected from their admirable intelligence in 
things relating to their occupation, the Flemish “peasantry 
have long learnt this lesson. “The habit of not dividing 
propertics,” says Dr. Rau,* “and the opinion that this is 
advantageous, have been 60 completely preserved in Flan- 
ders, that even now, when a peasant dies leaving several 
childron, they do not think of dividing his patrimony, 
though it be neither entailed nor settled in trust; they pre- 
for selling it entire, and sharing the proceeds, considering it~ 
as a jewel which Joses its value when it is divided.” That 
the same fecling must prevail widely even in France, is 
shown by the great frequency of sales of land, anioanting in 
fen years to a fourth part of the whole soil of the country; 
and M. Pasay, in his tract “On the Changes in the Agri- 
caltural Condition of the Department of the Eure since the 
year 1800," states other facts tending to the same coneclo- 
sion, “The example,” says he, “ of this department attests 
that there does not exist, as some writers Lave imagined, 
between the distribution of property and that of cultivation, 
a connexion which tends invincibly to assimilate them, Tn 
no portion of it have changes of ownership had a pereepti- 
ble influence on the size of holdings. While, in districts of 
small farming, lands belonging to the same owner are ordi- 
nurily distributed among many tenants, 80 neither is it un- 
cornmon, in places where the grande culture prevails, for 
the same farmer to rent the lands of several proprietors. In 
the plains of Vexin, in particular, many active and rich 
cultivators do not content themselves with a single farm; 
others add to the lands of their principal holding, ull those 
in the neighbourhood which they are able to hire, and in 
this manner make up a total extent which ist some cases 





* Page S54 of the Brusels translation, He eltes as an authority, Schwert, 
Miche Mittheidungen, i. 186. 

f One of the important papers which Ravo appeared in the Jowrna? des 
Fronowviates, the organ of the principal political evonowlats of France,and doing 
fereat and increasing honour to their knowledge and ability. M. Passy's comy 
nao beew reprinted separately aa « pamphlet. 
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celled ont among too many farmers, and that the cause is 
the same in both eases, a backward state of capital, skill, 
and agricultural enterprise, There is reason to believe that 
the subdivision in France is not more excessive than is ac- 
counted for by this cause; that it is diminishing, not in- 
creasing ; and that the terror expressed in sore quarters, at 
the progress of the morcellement, is one of the most ground- 
Jee of real or pretended panics,* 

If peasant properties have any effect in promoting sub- 
division beyond the degree which corresponds to the agri- 
eultural practices of the country, and whieh is eustomary on 
its lurge estates, the cause must lie in one of the salutary 
influences of the system; the eminent degree in which it 
promotes providence on the part of those who, not being 





* Mr, Laing, in his latest publication, “Observations on the Social and 
Political State of tho European People in 1548 and 1849," a book devoted w the 
glorification of Rngland, anid tho disparagement of everything elsewhere which 
‘thers, or even he himeolf in former works, had thought worthy of praise, argues 
dat “althoogh the land itself is not divided and subdivided” on the death of the 
proprietor, “the value of the land i, and with effects almost ax prejudicial to 
social progrest. Tho value of cach sharo bocomes a debt or burden apon the 
land.” Consequently the condition of the agricultural population is retrograde; 
“each generation is worse off than the preceding one, wlthough the land ix 
neither fees nor more divided, nor worve cultivnted,! And thie he gives ws the 
explanation of the grest Indebtedsors of the emall Javded proprietore in France 
(pp 97-2.) If thew statements were correct, they would invalidate all which 
Mr, Laing affirmed so positively in other writings, and repeats in this, respecting 
the prealiar efficacy of the poeeersion of land in preventing over-populution, 
Rut be ixentirely mistaken nx to the mattor of fact, In the only country of 
which ho gpenke from actual residence, Norway, he does not pretend that the 
condition of the poazant proprictors ix deteriorating, ‘The facts already cited 
prove that fa respect to Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, the asservion is 
‘equally wide of the mark; and whwt he been shown reepeoting the slow inerease 
‘of population in France, demonstrates that if the condition of the French peasnt- 
fy wax deteriorating, it could not be from the eanse supposed by Mr. Laing. 
The truth E bolieve to bo that in every countey without exception, in which 
peasant provail, the condition of the people is improving, the produce 
‘of the land and even Its fertility Increasing, and from the Iarger surplus which 
‘remains after feeding the agricultural clases, the towns are augmenting both in 

snd {n tho well-being of their inhabitants, On this quostion, as well 
on thit of the moresilement, so far as regards France, additional facts and 
oteerratfons, brought up tos laer date, will be found {n the Aypentis. 
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yet peasant proprictons, hope to ele 

where the labourer has no rgaeeee for his 

the savings bank, and no position peer pet ip a 
any exercise of economy, except perhaps that of a petty 
shopkeeper, with its chances of bankruptcy, there is nothing 
wt all resembling the intense spirit of thrift which takes 
possession of one who, from being a day labourer, can raise 
himself by saving to the condition of a landed proprietor. 
According to almost all authorities, the real cause of the 
morodlteraent is the higher price which can be obtained for 
land by selling it to the peasantry, as an investment for 
their small accumulations, than by dispesing of it entire to 
some rich purchaser who has no object but to live on ite ine 
come without improving it. The hope of obtaining such 
an investinent is the most powerful of inducements, to these 
who are without land, to practise the industry, 

and self-restraint, on which their suecees in this object « 
ambition ig dependent. 

As the result of this enquiry into the direct operation 
and indirect influences of peasant properties, I conceive it 
to be established, that there is no necessary connexion be 
tween this form of landed property and an imperfect state 
of the arts of production; that it is favourable in quite as 
many respects as it is unfavourable, to the most effective we 
of the powers of the soil; that no other existing state of 
agricultural economy has 80 beneficial an effect on the ia- 
dustry, the intelligence, the frogality, and pradence of the 
pepulation, nor tends on the whole so much to discourage 
an improvident increase of their numbers; and that po ex- 
isting state, therefore, is on the whole so favourable, both t» 
their moral and their physical welfare. Compared with the 
English system of cultivation by hired Tabour, it must be 
regarded as eminently beneficial to the labouring clas.* 





+ French history stricingly confirms these conclusions, Three times derisg 
the course of ages the pousantry have beon purchasere of land 0 tine 
itzmediately preceded the threo principal emus of Fretich 


= “Aux temps les plus mauvais,” says the historian Michele, | 
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We are not on the present occasion called upon to compare 
it with the joint ownership of the land by associations of 
labourers. 





partic, ch. 1) “aux moments do panvreté universello, 08 le ricbo méme ext 
pausre et vend par foroe, alors le pauyry se troure en dtat dacheter: ul. xe» 
quéreur ne s¢ présentant, le paysan en gucnilles arrive arce sa pidce d'or, ot il 
acxuiert un bout de terre. Cox momenta de ddsastre of le paysan a pu acquérie 
Ue terre & bon marché, ont toujours Gié suivis d'un élan subit de foondiué qu'on 
we wexpliquait pas Vers 1800, par exemple, quand In France épuisie par Louie 
XI. semble achever sa ruine en Kalle, ln noblesse qui part est obligée de ven- 
dre; Ia terre, passant & de nouvelles mains, retleurit toutsl-coup; on travallle, 
on bitit, Ce beau motsent (dans le style de "histoire monarchique) seat appelé 
he bon Lowis Xk. 

© Tdure peu, malhoureusement. La terre ext A peine reise en bon tat, 
To Bsc fond desea, Jee guerros dé religion azrivent, qui semblent maser tout 
Jusquien sol, miséres horribles, famines atroces oi Jos mires mangealent leurs 
‘enfants, Qui croiralt que le pays se relave de TAF Eh bien, la guorre finis & 
ping, de oo champ ravagé, de cotte chaumldre encore uolre ot brulge, eort 
Tepargne da paysan. Tl achite; en dix ons, la France a changé de fce; em 
ingt ou trente, tous Je# biews ont doublé, triplé de valeur. Ce moment encore 
baptisé d'un nom royal, s'appolio Le bon Henri JV. ot le grand Richolion.” 

‘Of the third era it it noodlens again to mpeak ; it was that of the Revolution, 

‘Whoever would stidy the revene of the ploture, may compare these historic 
periods, characterized by tho dismemberment of large and the construction af 
‘oall properties, with the wide-spread national suffering which accompanied, and 
the permanent deterioration of the cendition of the labouring class which fol 
lowed, tho "*cloaring” away of stall yoomen to make room for large grain 
farms, which was the grand economical orent of English history during the sis 
‘wenth century. 
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labourer or labourers and the landowner, it is not a very 
material circumstance in the case, which of the two furnishes 
the stock, or whether, as sometimes happens, they farnish 
it, in a determinate proportion, between them. The eseen- 
tial difference does not lie in this, but in another eireum- 
atance, namely, whether the division of the produce between 
the two is regulated by custom or by competition. We will 
begin with the formor case; of which the metayer culture is 
the principal, and in Europe almost the sole, example. 

The principle of the metayer system is that the Labourer, 
or peasant, makes his engagement directly with the land- 
owner, and pays, not a fixed rent, either in money or in 
kind, but a certain proportion of the produce, or rather of 
- what remains of the produce after deducting whut is con- 
sidered necessary to keep up the stock, The proportion ie 
usually, as the name importe, one-half; but in several dis 
tricts in Italy it is two-thirds, Respecting the eupply of 
stoek, the custom varies from place to place; in some 
the landlord furnishes the whole, in others half, in others 
some particular part, as for instance the cattle and seed, the 
labourer providing the implements.* “This connexion,” 
says Sismondi, speaking chiefly of Tuscany,t “is often the 

* Im France, before the Kevolntion, aceording to Arthur Young (1. 408) 
there was great local diversity in this rewect, In Champagne, # the landlord 
commonly finds half the eattlc and half the secd, and tho metayyr, Iabour, imple 
ments, and taxes; Dut in somp districts the Landlonl bears a share of those, In 
Rocseillon, the landlord pays half the taxes; and in Guienne, from Auch to- 
Fleurun, many landlords pay all. Nesr Aguillon, on the Garonne, the metasers 
furnish half the eattic. At Nangis, in the Lalo of France, I met with an agro 
‘uent for Ube landlord to furnish live stock, implements, harness, and taxed; the 
motayer found Iabour and his own capitation tnx; the landlord repaired the 
honan and patra; the motayer the windows> the landlord provided seed the first 
eur, the motayor the lant; in the interrening years they eupply half and half, 
Tn the Bourbounols the landlord finds all eorta of live stock, yet the metayer sells, 
changes, and. buys at his will; the stewart keeping an account of these mutar 
tpn, forthe Landlord hns balf the product of sales, and pays half the purchases.” 
fn Piedmont, he saya, ‘tho landlord commonly pays the tases and repaira the 
‘buildings, and the tenant provides cattle, implemonts, and weed" (1, £51.) 

f Binion wor PKeonomie Politique, 6ra0 emai; Do ta Coudition des Cultivar 


teurs en Toscane. , & 
es 





teristic advantages of peasant properties, but has them ina 
loss degree. The metayer has less motive to exertion than 
the peasant proprietor, since only half the fruits of his in- 
dustry, instead of the whole, are his own. But he has a 
much stronger motive than a day labourer, who has no 
other interest in the result than not to be dismissed, If 
the metayer cannot be turned out except for some violation 
of his contract, he has a stronger motive to exertion than 
any tenant-farmer who has nota lease. The metayer is at 
least his landlord's partner, and a half-sharer in their joint 
gains. Where, too, the permanence of his tenure is guaran- 
teed by custom, he acquires local attachments, and mach of 
the feelings of a proprietor. I am supposing that this half 

is sufficient to yield him a comfortable support, 
Whether it is so, depends (in any given state of agriculture) 
on the degree of subdivision of the land; which depends 
on the operation of the population prineiple. A multi- 
plication of people, beyond the number that ean be properly 
supported on the land or taken off by manufactures, is inci- 
dent even to a peasant proprietary, and of course not less 
tt rather more incident to a metayer population. The 
tendency, however, which we noticed in the proprietary 
4ystem, to promote prudence on this point, is in no small 
degree common to it with the metayer system. There, 
also, it is a matter of easy and exact calculation whether a 
family can be supported or not. If it is easy to see whether 
the owner of the whole produce can increase the production 
#0 a5 to maintain a greater number of persons equally well, 
itis a not less simple problem whether the owner of half 
the produce can do 40,* There is one check which this 


qué la tendance & une multiplication désoe- 
donnée o manifeste principalement au sein de cetto classe d’hommes qui vit de 


mlsices. Cene prévoyance qui retarde les mariages a sur elle peu d'empiro, 
parce que lex maux qui résultent de Yexeds de concurrence ne Ini appaniswnt 
gue tréeconfusément, ot dans un lointain en apparence pou eednatialie. Ce 
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‘system sooms to offer, over and above | 

by the proprictary system ; there is a lane 

exert a controlling power, by refusing: his consent. 
division. I do not, however, attach great importance to 
this check, because the fin. amy be loaded with super 
fluous hands without being eubiivided and because, 
Jong as the increase of hands increases the gross produce, 
which is almost always the casc, the landlord, who receives 
half the produce, is an immediate gainer, the inconvenience 
falling only on the labourers, The landlord is mo doubt 
liable in the end to suffer from their poverty, by being 
forced to make advances to them, especially in bad seasons; 
and a foresight of this ultimate inconvenience may operate 
beneficially on such landlords as prefer future security to 
present profit. 

‘The characteristic disadvantage of the metayer system 
is very fairly stated by Adam Smith. After pointing out 
that metayers “have a plain interest that the whole prod 
uce chould be as great as possible, in order that their own 
proportion may be 40,” he continues,* “it could never, 
however, be the intorest of thia epecies of cultivators to lay 
ont, in the further improvement of the land, any part of the 
little stock which they might save from their own 
the produce, becanse the lord, who laid out nothing, was to 
gut one half of whatever it produced. The tithe, which i 
but « tenth of the produce, is found to be a very. 
hindrance to improvement, A tax, therefore, which 
dove lo cirvonstance la plus favorable pour un pays aire orgaaloé de mani 
Acexclure le salariat. Duns tes pays de métalrles, tes mnariages sout détermiais 
Principwiement par tes bosolns de In culture: iis so multiptient quand, par 
quelque elrconstance, len métairles offrent des vides nulsibles ans. 
ralentisseat quand Tes places sont remplicn. Tei, um état de ehowes facile & caer 





comme Ia privoyance ot plus sdromont quicllo. Avi voyonmnows que #i | 
cireonstance n’intervient pour ouvrir des débouchés & une population wuriuzl 


* Wealth of Nations, book ilie chaps 2. 
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atounted to one half, must have been an effectnal bar to 
it, It might be the interest of 1 metayer to make the land 
produce as much as could be brought out of it by means of 
the stock furnished by the proprietor; but it could never 
be his interest to mix any part of his own with it, In 
France, where five parte out of six of the whole kingdom 
are said to be still occupied by this species of cultivators, 
the proprietors complain that their metayers take every 
opportunity of employing the master’s cattle rather in ear- 
riage than in cultivation; because in the one case they get 
the whole profits to themselves, in the other they share 
them with their landlord.” 

Tris indeed implied in the very nature of the tenure, that 
all improvements which require expenditure of capital, must 
be made with the capital of the landlord! This, however, is 
‘essentially the case even in England, whenever the farmers 
are tenants-at-will: or (if Arthur Young is right) even on 
“nine years leasc.” If the landlord is willing to provide 
eapital for improvements, the metayer has the strongest 
interest In promoting them, since half tho benefit of them 
‘will accrue to himself. As however the perpetuity of tenure 
which, in the ease we are discussing, he enjoys by enstom, 
renders his consent a necessary condition; the spirit of 
rontine, and dislike of innovation, charaeteristic of an agri- 
cultural people when not corrected by education, are no 
doubt, as the edvocates of the system seem to admit, a serious 
hindrance to improvement. 


§ 2. The metayer system has met with no merey from 
Englisli authorities. “There is not one word to be said in 
favonr of the practice,” says Arthur Young," “and a thon- 
sand arguments that might be used against it. The hard 
plea of necessity can alone be urged in its favour; the 
poverty of the farmers heing so great, that the landlord must 
stock the farm, or it could not be stocked at all: thisis a 
moet erucl burthen to a proprietor, who is thus obliged to 


* Travels, vol. i pp. AA—D, 











all the taxes, But in France the exemption of the noblesse 
from direct taxation had led the Government to throw the 
whole burthen of thoir ever-inereasing fiscal exactions upon 
the oveupiers: and it is to these exactions that Turgot 
ascribed the extreme wretchedness of the metayeri: a 
wretchedness in some cases so excessive, that in Limonsin 
and Angoumois (the provinces which he administered) they 
had seldom more, according to him, after deducting all bur- 
thens, than from twenty-five to thirty livres (20 to 24 shil. 
lings) per head for their whole annual consumption: * je ne 
dis pas cn argent, mais en comptant tout ce qu’ils ae 
ment en nature eur ce qu'ils ont récolté,”"* When we add 
that they had not the virtual fixity of tenure of the metayers 
of Italy, (*in Limousin,” says Arthur Young,t “the metayers 
are considered as little better than menial servants, remova- 
ble at pleasnre, and obliged to conform in all things to the 
will of the landlords,”) it is evident that their case affords 
no argument against the metayer system in ite better form. 
A popniation who could call nothing their own, who, like 
the Irish eottiers, could not in any contingeney be worse off, 
had nothing to restrain them from multiplying, and subdi- 
viding the land, until stopped by actual starvation. 

‘We shall find a very different picture, by the most acen- 
rate anthorities, of the metayer cultivation of Italy. In the 





produce claimable by the landlord ix too high; it being only in more favourable 
efimates that any land, not of the most exuberant fortility, ean pay balf itx grow 
predace In ront, and Tearo enough 10 pewmnt farmers to enable them to grow 
waccemfilly tho more oxpensive and valuable products of ageieuliure. (Sus: 
thoes de Oviture, p. 38.) This is an objection oaly to particular sumerical 
which is indeod the common one, but is not essential to the eystem, 
* Seo the “Mémoire sur la Surcharge des Lmpositions qu’éprouynit la G6ns- 
ralité de Limoges, addres au Conseil d'iat en 1766,” pp, 200-808 of the 
fourth wolume of Turgot' Works The oceasional engagernents of Landlords (x 
‘mentioned by Arthur Young) to pny a part ofthe taxea, wore, according to Tur- 
rot, of recent arigin, under the compulion of actual necessity. “Le proprié- 
faite ne s'y prréte qu’antant quill ne peut trouver do métayer autrem 
‘mime dans 69 caelA, lo métayer ost toujours réduit & ce qu'll faut préciotnent 
Our ne yess mourir de faim. (p. 275.) 
# Vol tp. ant. 
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above and below Florence, the same writer thus speaks ;*— 
* Forests of olive-trees covered the lower parts of the moun- 
tains, and by their foliage concealed an infinite number of 
stnall farms, which peopled these parts of the mountains; 
chestnat-trees raised their heads on the higher slopes, their 
healthy verdure contrasting with the pale tint of the olive- 
trees, and spreading a brightness over this amphitheatre. 
The rond was bordered on each cide with village-honses, not 
more than a haudred paces from cach other... .. They 
are placed at a litdle distance from the road, and separated 
from it by a wall, and a terrace of come feet in extent. On 
the wall are commonly placed many vases of antique forms, 
in which flowers, aloes, and young orange-trees ure growing. 
‘The house itself is completely covered with vines. ... . « 
Before these houses we saw groups of peasant females 
dressed in white linen, silk corsets, and straw-hats orna- 
mented with flowers... .. These houses being so near 
each other, it is evident that the land annexed to them 
tmust be small, and that property, in these valleys, mist be 
very much divided; the extent of these domains being from 
three to ten acres, The land lies round the houses, and is 
divided into fields by small canals, or rows of trees, some 
of which are mulberry-trees, but the greatest number 
poplars, the leaves of which are caten by the cattle, Each 
tree supports a vine. . . . . These divisions, arrayed in ob- 
long equares, are large enough to be cultivated by a plough 
‘withont wheels, and 4 pair of oxen. There is a pair of oxen 
between ten or twolve of the farmers; they employ thom 
snecessively in the cultivation of all the farms... .. 
Almost every farm maintains 2 well-looking horse, which 
goes in a small two wheeled cart, neatly made, and painted 
red; they serve for all the purposes of draught for the farm, 


the farmer's danghters to mass and 
‘Thus, on holidays, hundreds of iba Tle cos are 
en fiying in all directions, canyzing the young women, 
decorated with flowers and ribbons.” | 
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«+++. The metayers, not in the vicinity of the city, are | 
go poor, that landlords even lend them corn to cat: their ! 
food is black bread, made of a iixture with vetches; and 
their drink is very little wine, mixed with water, and called 
aguarclle ; meat on Sundays only; their dress very ordi- 
nary.” Mr, Jones admits the superior comfort of the 
metayers near Florence, and attributes it partly to straw= 
platting, by which the women of the peasantry can earn, 
according to Cluiteauvieux,* from fifteen to twenty pence 
wday. But even this fact tells in favour of the metayer 
system; for in those parts of England in which either straw- 
platting or lacemaking is carried on by the women and 
children of the labouring class, ae in Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, the condition of the class is not better, 
but rather worse than elsewhere, the wages of agricultural 
labour being depressed by a full equivalent. 

In spite of Chiteanvieux’s statement respecting the 
poverty of the metayers, his opinion, in respect to Ttaly at 
least, is given in favonr of the system. “It occupies + and 
constantly interests the proprietors, which is never the 
tase with great proprictors who lease their estates at fixed 
rents, It establishes a community of interests, and relations 
of kindness between the proprietors and the metayers; a 
kindness which I have often witnessed, and from whieh 
result great advantages in the moral condition of society. 
‘The proprietor, under this system, always interested in the 
stiecess of the crop, never refuses to make an advance upon 
it, whieh the land promises to repay with interest. tis by 
these advances, and hy the hope thus inspired, that the 
tich proprietors of land have gradually perfected the whole 
fural economy of Italy. It is to them that it owes the nu- 
terous systems of irrigation which water its soil, as also 
the establishment of the terrace culture on the hilla; 
gradoal Wut permanent improvements, which common 
peasants, for want of means, could never have effected, and 
which conld never have been accomplished by the farmers, 


¥ Latiers from Tialy, p79. } TN, pp aa, al 








nouvelle épouse y apporte toujours sa commode de bois de 
noyer. Les lite sont sans rideaux, cans tour de lit; mais 
sur chacun, outre un bon garde-paille rempli de la puaille 
élastique du blé do Tarquic, on voit un on deux matelas en 
laine, ou, chez les plus pauvres, en ¢ronpe, une bonne con. 
verture piqaée, des draps de forte toile de chanvre, et sur le 
meilleur lit de la famille, un tapis de bourre de sole qu'on 
étale les jours de féte. Tl n'y a de cheminée qu’ Ia onisine; 
dans Ia méme pitce ou trouve toujours Is grande table 
de bois od dine Ja famille, avec ses bancs; le grand cottre, 
qui sert en méme temps d’armoire pour conserver le pain et 
los provisions, ct de pétrin ; un assortiment nesez complet et 
fort peu cofitenx de pote, de plate et d’assiettes en terre 
euite; une ou deux lampes de laiton, un poids a la romaine, 
et an moving deux cruches en cuivre rouge pour puiser et 
pour conserver lean. Tont le linge et tous les habits de 
travail de Ja famille ont été filés par lex femmes de In maison. 
Ces habits, tant pour les hommes que pour les fermmes, sont 
de Vétoffe qu’ils nomment mezza lane si elle est épaisse, mole 
sielle est Kigere. La trame cst un gros fil ou de chanvre ou 
d'étoupe, le rempliseage est de laine on de coton; elle eat 
teinte par les mémes paysannes qui Vont filde. On se 
figarerait difficilement combien, par un travail assidu, les 
paysannes savent aecumuler et de toile et de mesza lana; 
combien de draps se trouvent au dépdt commun: combien 
chaque membre de Ja famille a de chemises, de vestes, de 
pantalons, de jupons, et de robes. Pour le faire comprendre, 
nous joignons cn note une partie de |’inventaire de la famille 
de paysans que nous connaissons le micux; elle n’est ni 
parmi les plus pauvres ni parmi les plus richos, et elle vit 
heureusé par son travail sur la moitié dee récoltes de moins 
de dix arpens de torre.* Cotte éponse avait eu 50 écus do 





* *Taveninire du trouseau de Jeanne, fille de Valente Papiai, t son mariage 
ree Gioraschino Landi, le 29 Aveil 1835, & Porta Vecchia, pros Poseia= 

38 chemieos, 8 robos do bourre de mie ox couleur, 4 robes de fleuret de 
gele en couleur, 7 robes d'indionne ov wile de eoton, 2 robes de travail Chiver 


(deme 


{mezaa taxa) 3 robes et joupons do travail d'éth (mola), 3 a | 
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pollenta, 4 l'entrée de la nuit i] mange Ja soupe, puis du pain 
avec quelque asaisonnement (companatico). En été il fait 
troie repas, 4 huit heures, i une heure, ct au soir, mais i] 
n’allumé de feu qu’'nne seule fois par jour, pour son diner, 
qui se compose de soupe, puis d'un plat ou de viande ealée 
ou de poisson sec, on de haricots, on d’herbages, qu'il mange | 
avec du pain, La viande salée n’entre que pour une qnan- | 
tité bien minime dans cet ordinaire, cari] estime que quarante 
livres de pore salé par individu suffisent amplement a sa 
provision de l'année; il en met deux fois par semaine nu 
petit morceau dans son potage. Le dimanche il a toujours 
sur ca table un plat do viande fraiche, mais un morceau qui 
ne pése qu'une livre ou une livre et demic euffit 4 toute In 
famille, quelque nombreuse qu'elle eoit, Il ne faut point 
oublier que le paysan Toscan récolte en général de I'huile 
Wolive pour son usage: i s'en sert, non seulement pour 
séelairer, mais pour assaisonner tout les vigétanx qu'il 
appréte pour sa table, et qui deviennent ainsi bien plus 
savourenx et plas nutritifs. A déjeuner i] mange du pain, 
quelquefois du fromage et des fruits; 4 souper, du pain et de 
la salade, Sa boiason se compose du vin inférieur du pays, 
et de la vinelle ou piquotte faite d'eau fermentée sur le mare 
du raisin. Tl réeerve cependant toujours quelque peu de son 
meilleur vin pour le jour oi il battra son grain, et pour 
quelques fétes qui se eélébrent en famille. Tl estime 4 dix 
bails de vinelle par année (environ einquante bouteilles) et 
cing secs de froment (environ mille livres de pain) la portion 
requise pour un homme fait. 

The remerks of Sismondi on the moral influences of this 
stute of society are not less worthy of attention. The righta 
and obligations of the metayer being fixed by usage, and all 
taxes and rates being paid by the proprietor, “le métayer a 
les wvantages de la propricté sans linconvénient de la dé- 
fendre. O’esi au propriétaire qu’avec la terre appartient la 
guerre: pour lui il vit en paix avec tous ses volsina, Wrtad 
leur égard auenn motif de rivalité ou de defiance {1h coureys 

Je boune harmonic xvec eux, comme avec son Watte, 8s eo 
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pas i Ini seulement, mais 4 ses enfans ct i ses petits enfans. 
Aussi lorsqu’il plante l'olivier, arbre séculaire, et qu'il mehaze 
an fond da creux qu'il fait pour lui un écoulement anx eaux 
qui pourraient lui nuire, il (tudie toutes les couches de terrain 
qwil est appelé d défoncer.”* 


§ 4. Ido not offer these quotations as evidence of the 
intrinsic excellence of the metayer ayatem ; but they surely 
suffiee to prove that neither “land miserably enltivated ” 
nor # people in “the mast abject poverty,” have any neces 
sary connexion with it, and that the unmeasured vitupera- 
tion lavished upon the system by English writers, is 
grounded on an extremely narrow view of the subject. I 
look upon the rural economy of Italy as simply so much 
additional evidence in favour of small occupations with 
permanent tenure. Ip is an example of what can be accom- 
plished by those two elements, even under the disadvantage 
of the peculiar nature of the metayer contract, in which the 
motives to exertion on the part of the tenant are only half 
as strong as if he furmed the land on the same footing of 
perpetuity at a money-rent, either fixed, or varying accord- 
ing to some rule which would leave to the tenant the whole 
benotit of his own exertions. The metayer tenure is not 

* OF the intelligevice Of this intoresting people, M. do Sixmondi epeake in the 
mort fhrourable terms. Few of them can read; but there is often one member 
of the family destined for the priesthood, who reads to them on winter evenings 
‘Thele Inngguage differs little from the purest [alian. ‘The taste for itoproviaation 
fo verse Es general. "Los paysans du val de Nievole friquentent Ie apectacle 
les jours de (Ete, en 6t6, de neuf & onze heures du soir: Jour admission ne leur 
eoiile gudre que cing mols de France, Alfiert est leur auteur de prédileetion ; 
tanute Thistoire dee Atrides est fynilieve ces hommes qui ne savent yaa Tine, et 
qui vont demander A ce potte anstére un délasement do leurs rudes travaux,” 
Unlike most rnsties, thoy find plowure in the beauty of their coubtry, “Dana 
les cullines du val de Nievole on trouve devant chaque maison, Vaire pour battre 
Te Big, qui a rarement plas de vingtcing & trente olsen enrrévs, cost Ie plus 
souvent lo seul eapsco do riven quion rencontre dans toute Ia métairie, En 
mmizne temps cest uno terrame qui domino los plaines et Ia vallée, et doi la Yue 
eftend mur un pays ravimant, Prosque jamals Jo ne m's suls arréé pour Made 
‘tolter, sana que le métayer soit tenn jonir de mon admiration, et miindiqner du 


Soigt lee boautée quil croyait pouvoir m’avoir échappa.” @ 
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mers; which, as he justly remarks, can acarcely be effected, 
unless, to enable the metayers to save and become owners 
of stock, the proprietors submit for a considerable time to a 
diminution of income, instead of expecting an increase of it, 
which has generally been their immediate motive for mak- 
ing the attempt. If this transformation were effeeted, and 
no other change made in the metayer’s condition ; if, pro- 
serving all the other rights which usage ensures to him, he 
merely got rid of the landlord's claim to half the produce, 
paying in lien of it a moderate fixed rent; he would be so 
far in a better-position than at present, as the whole, in 
stead of only half the frnits of any improvement he made, 
would now belong to himself; but even go, the benefit 
would not be without alloy; for a metayer, though not 
himself a capitalist, has a capitalist for his partner, and has 
the use, in Italy at least, of a considerable capital, as is 
proved by the excellence of the farm buildings: and it is 
not probable that the landowners would any longer consent 
te peril their moveable property on the hazards of agricul- 
tural enterprise, when assured of a fixed money income 
withont it, Thus would the question atand, even if the 
change left undisturbed the metayer’s virtnal fixity of ten- 
ure, and converted him, in fact, into a peasant proprictor at 
aqnit rent. But if we suppose him converted into a mera 
tenant, displaceable at the landlord's will, and liable to 
have his rent raised by competition to any amount which 
any unfortunate being in search of subsistence ean be found 
to offer or promise for it; he would lose all the features in 
his condition which preserve it from being deterioriated 
he would be cast down from his present position of a kind 
of half proprietor of the land, and would sink into a cotticr 
tenant. 
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delivered to them by the farmer ready manured, and was 
known by the name of conacre. For this they agreed to 
pay & money rent, often of several pounds an acre, but no 
money actually passed, the debt being worked out in 
labour, af a money valuation, 

The prodnee, on the cottior eyster, being divided inte 
two portions, rent, and the remuneration of the labourer; 
the one is evidently determined by the other. The labourer 
has whatever the landlord does not take: the condition of 
the labonrer depends on the amount of rent. But rent, 
being regulated by competition, depends upon the relation + 
between the demand for land, and the supply of it. The 
demand for land depends on the number of competitors, 
and the competitors are the whole rural population. The 
offect, therefore, of this tenure, is to bring the principle of 
population to act directly on the land, and not, az in Eng- 
Iand, on eapitul. Rent, in this state of things, depends 
‘on the proportion between population and land. As the 
land fsa fixyd quantity, while population hus an unlimited 
power of incrense ; unless something checks that increase, 
the competition for land soon forces up rent to the highest 
point, consistent with keeping the population alive. The 
effecte, therefore, of cottier tenure depengypn the extent to 
which the capacity of population to increase is controlled, 
either by enstom, by individual prudence, or by starvation 
and disense. 

Tt would be an exaggeration to affirm, that cottier 

+tenaney is absolutely Incompatible with a prosperous con- 

dition of the labouring class. If we could suppose it to 

exist among a people to whom a high standard of comfort 

was habitual; whose requirements were such, that they 

would not offer a higher rent for land than would leave 

them an ample subsistence, and whose moderate increase 

of numbers left no unemployed population to force up renta 

by competition, save when the increasing produce of the 

land from increase of skill would enable a higher rent to be 
paid without inconvenience ; the cultivating clasa wigh\ we ql 


— 








actually limit the competition for Jand to persons who have 
such sums to offer: while the aaine fact also proves that full 
advantage is not taken by the landlord of even that more 
limited competition, since the landlord’ rent does not 
amount to the whole of what the incoming tenant not only 
offers but actually pays, He does so in the full confidence 
that the rent will not be raised; and for this he has the 
guarantee of a custom, not recognized by law, but deriving 
ite binding foree from another sanction, pertectly well 
understood in Ireland.* Without one or other of these 
supports, a custom limiting the rent of land is not likely 
to grow up in any progressive community. If wealth and 
population were stationary, rent also would generally be 
stationary, and after remaining a long time unaltered, 
would probably come to be considered unalterable. Bat all 
progress in wealth and population tends to n rise of rents, 
Under a metayer system there is an established mode in 
which the owner of land is sure of participating in the 
increased produce drawn from it. But on the cottier system 
he can only do so by a readjustment of the contract, while 
that readjustment, in a progressive community, would 
almost always be to his advantage. His interest, therefore, 
is decidedly opposed to the growth of any custom eom- 
muting rent into a fixed demand. 


$2. Where the amount of rent is not limited, either 
by law or cnstom, a cottier system has the disadvantages 
of the worst metayer system, with scarcely any of the 
advantages by which, in the best forms of that tenure, they’ 





* “It is in tho great majority of cases not a reimbursement for outlay ine 

or immprovementa effected on the land, but mere life Insurance or pur: 
chase of inmputiity frora yutrage,"—(Digest, wf supra.) “The present vermtale 
tight of Ulater" (the writer judiciously remarks) “is an embryo eopyhold” 
“ Bren shero, if tho venantright be disregarded, and # tonant be ejected without 
having reselved the price of his good-will, outmges wre generally the conse= 
quence"—(Ch. vil.) “The disorganized state of Tippernes, and the agearinn 
combination throughout Ircland, arp but a methodized war to obtain the Clever 
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perable obstacle to their emerging from it. When the 
habits of the people are such that their increase is never 
checked but by the impossibility of obtaining a bare sup- 
port, and when this support can only be obtained from 
land, all stipulations and agreements reapecting amount of 
rent are merely nominal ; the competition for land makes 
the tenants undertake to pay more than it is possible they 
should pay, and when they have paid all they can, more 
almost always remains due. 

“As it may fairly be said of the Trish peasantry,” said 
Mr. Revans, the Secretary to the Irish Poor Law Enquiry 
Commission,* “that every family which has not sufficient 
land to yield its food has one or more of its members eup- 
ported by begging, it will easily be conceived that every 
endeavour is made by the peasantry to obtain small hold- 
ings, and that they are not influenced in their biddings by 
the fertility of the land, or by their ability to pay the rent, 
but solely by the offer which is most likely to gain them 
possession. The rents which they promise, they ure almost 
invariably incapable of paying; and consequently they’ 
become indebted to those under whom they hold, almost as 
soon as they take possession, They give up, in the shape 
of rent, the whole produce of the land with the exception 
of a sufficiency of potatoes for a subsistence ; but as this ix 
rarely equal to the promised rent, they constantly have 
againet them an increasing balance. In some cases, the 
largest quantity of produce which their holdings ever 
ylelded, or which, under their system of tillage, they could 
in the most favourable seasons be made to yield, would not 
be equal to the rent bid: consequently, if the peasant ful- 
filled his engagement with his landlord, which he $s rarely 
able to accomplish, he would till the ground for nothing, 
‘and give his landlord a premium for being allowed to till 





© Evils of the State of Ireland, their Canser and their Remedy. Tage 10. 

‘A pamplilet, containing, among other things, un exceflent digest and selection 
of evidence from the mass collected by the Commimion presided over by Arche 
bishop Whately. 
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nny amount of industry or pradence, and what lose by any 
recklessness? If the landlord at any time exerted his full 
legal rights, the cottier would not be able even to live, If by 
extra exertion he doubled the produce of his bit of land, or 
if he prudently abstained from producing month to eat it 
up, his only gain would be to have more left to pay to his 
landlord; while, if he had twenty children, they would still 
be fed first, and the landlord could only take what was left, 
Almost alone amongst mankind the cottier is in this condi- 
tion, that he can scarcely be either better or worse off by 
any act of his own. If he were industrions or prudent, no- 
body but his landlord would gain; if he is lazy or intem- 
perate, it is at his landlord’s expense, A situation more 
devoid of motives to cither labour or celf-command, imagina- 
tion itself cannot conceive. The inducements of free human 
beings are taken away, and those of a slave not substituted. 
He has nothing to hope, and nothing to fear, exeept being 
disporsessed of his holding, and against thix he protects Irim- 
self by the ultima ratio of a defensive civil war. Rockism 
and Whiteboyism were the determination of a people who 
had nothing that could be called theirs but a daily meal of the 
lowest description of food, not to submit to being deprived 
of that for other people’s convenience, 

Ta it not, then, a bitter satire on the mode in which 
opinions are formed on the most important problems of 
human nature and life, to find public instructors of the great- 
est pretension, imputing the backwardness of Irish industry, 
and the want of energy of the Irish people in improving 
their condition, toa peculiar indolence and tnsquctance in 
the Celtic race? Of all vulgar modes of escaping from the 
consideration of the effect of eocial and moral influences on 
the human mind, the most vulgar ia that of attributing the 
diversities of conduct and character to inherent natural dif- 
ferences. What race would not be indolent and insouciant 
when things are eo arranged, that they derive no advantage 
from forethought or exertion? If such are the arrangements 
in the midst of which they live and work, what wouder © 
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When the Mogul government substituted itself through- 
ont the greater part of India for the Hindoo rulers, it pro- 
coeded on a different principle. A minute survey was 
made of the land, and upon that snrvey an assessment was 
founded, fixing the specific payment due to the government 
from each field. If this assessment had never heen exceeded, 
the ryots would have been in the comparatively advan- 
tageous position of peasant-proprictors, subject to a heavy, 
but a fixed quit-rent. The absence, however, of any reul 
protection against illegal extortion, rendered this improve- 
ment in their condition rather nominal than real; and, ex- 
cept, during the occasional accident of a humane and vigor- 
ous local administrator, the exactions had no practical limit 
but the inability of the ryot to pay more. 

Tt was to this state of things rhat the English rulers of 
Tadia succeeded ; and they were, at an early period, struck 
with the importance of putting an end to this arbitrary 
character of the land-revenue, and imposing a fixed limit to 
the government detnand. They did not attempt to go back 
to the Mogul valuation. It has been in general the very 
rational practice of the English Government in India, to 
pay little regard to what was laid down as the theory of 
the native institutions, but to inquire into the rights which 
existed and were respected in practice, and to protect and 
enlarge those. For a long time, however, it blundered 
geievously about matters of fict, and grossly misunderstood 
the usages and rights which it found existing. Tte mistakes 
arose from the inability of ordinary minds to imagine a state 
of social relations fundamentally different from those with 
which they are practically familiar. England being acena- 
tomed to great estates and grent landlords, the English 
rulers took it for granted that India must possess the like; 
and looking round for some set of people who might be 
taken for the objects of their search, they pitched upon a 
sort of tax-gatherers called zemindars. “The zemindar,” 
says the philosophical historian of Indin,* “had some of 
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mont of any country, might have helped to compensate the 
people of India for the miseries of that misgovernment which 
they had so long endured. But the legielators were English 
aristocrats ; and aristocratical prejudices prevailed.” 

The measure proved a total failure, as to the main effects: 
which its well-meaning promoters expected from it. Un- 
accustomed to estimate the mode in which the operation of 
any given institution is modified even by such variety of 
cireumstances as exists within a single kingdom, they flat- 
tered themselves that they had created, throughout the 
Bengal provinces, English landlords, and it proved that 
they had only created Irish ones, The new landed aris- 
tocracy disappointed every expectation built upon them. 
‘They did nothing for the improvement of their estates, but 
everything for their own ruin. The same pains not being 
taken, as hud been taken in Ireland, to enable landlords to 
defy the consequences of their improvidence, nearly the 
whole land of Bengal had to be sequestrated and. sold, for 
debts or arrears of revenue, and in one generation most of 
the ancient zemindars had ceased to exist. Other families, 
mostly the descendants of Calcutta money dealers, or of 
native officials who had enriched themselves under the 
British Govermment, now oceupy their place; and live as 
useless drones on the ¢oil which has been given up to them, 
Whatever the government has sacrificed of its pecuniary 
claims, for the creation of such a class, has at the best been 
wasted. 

Tn the parts of India into which the British rule has 
Leen more recently introduced, the blander has been avoided 
cof endowing a useless body of great landlords with gifts 
from the public revenue. In most parts of the Madras and 
in part of the Bombay Presidency, the rent is paid direetly 
to the government by the immediate cultivator, In the 
North-Western Provinces, the government makes its en- 
gagement with the village coununity collectively, deter- 
mining the share to be paid by each individual, but holding 
thern jointly responsible for each other’s default. But ia wo 





CHAPTER X. 
MEANS OF ABOLISHING COTTIER TENANCY. 


§ 1. When the first edition of this work was written 
and published, the question, what is to be done with a cot- 
tier population, was to the English Government the most 
urgent of practical questions. The majority of a popula 
tion of eight millions, having long grovelled in helpless in- 
ertness and abject poverty under the cottier aystem, reduced 
by its operation to mere food of the cheapest description, 
and to an incapacity of either doing or willing anything for 
the improvement of their lot, had at last, by the failure of 
that lowest quality of food, been plunged into a tate in which 
the alternative seemed to be either death, or to be permna- 
nently supported by other people, or a radical change in 
the economical arrangements under which it had hitherto 
been their misfortune to live. Such an emergency had com- 
pelled attention to the subject from the legislature and from 
the nation, but it could hardly be saia with much result; 
for, the evil having originated in a system of land tenancy 
which withdrew from the people every motive to. industry 
or thrift except the fear of starvation, the remedy provided 
by Parliament waa to take away even that, by conferring on 
them « logal claim to clecmesynary support: while, towards 
correcting the cause of the mischief, nothing was done, be- 
yond vain complaints, though at the price to the national 
treasury of ten millions sterling for the delay. 

“Tt is needless,” (I observed) “ to expend any argument 
Jn proving that the yery foundation of the economical exi\s 
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existing agricultural system can find employment and sup- 
port. The census of 1851, compared with that of 1341, 
showed in round numbers a diminution of population of a 
million and a half. The subsequent census (of 1861) shows 
@ further diminution of about lialf a million. The Irish 
having thus found the way to that flourishing continent which 
for generations will be capable of supporting in undiminished 
comfort the inerease of the population of the whole world ; 
the peasantry of Ireland having learnt to fix their eyes on a 
terrestrial paradise beyond the ocean, as a sure refuge both 
from the oppression of the Saxon and from the tyranny of 
nature; there can be little doubt that however much the 
employment for agricultural labour may hereafter be di- 
minished by the general introdaction throughout Ireland of 
Englich farming, or even if like the county of Sutherland all 
Treland shonld be tarned into a grazing farm, the superseded. 
people would migrate to America with the same rapidity, 
and as free of cost to the nation, ax the million of Trish who 
went thither during the three years previous to 1381. 
Those who think that the land of a country exists for the 
sake of a few thousand landowners, and that as long as 
rents are paid, society and government have fulfilled their 
function, may eee in this consummation a happy end to Trish 
difficulties. 

But this is not a time, nor [s the human mind now in a 
condition, in which such insolent pretensions can be main- 
tained. The land of Ireland, the land of every country, be- 
longs to the people of that country. The individuals called 
landowners have no right, in morality and justice, to any 
thing but the rent, or compensation for its saleable value. 
With regard to the land itself, the paramount consideration 
is, by what mode of appropriation and of cultivation it ean 
he made most msofal to the colloctive body of its inhabitants, 
To the owners of the rent it may be very convenient that 
the bulk of the inhabitants, despairing of justice in the 
country where they and their ancestors have lived and suf: 
fered, should seek on another continent that property iw lot 
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the svil to those who till it, ie almost a guarantee for the 
most unwearied laboriousness; against over-population, 
though not infallible, it is the best precervative yet known 
and where it failed, any other plan would probably fail 
much more egregiously ; the evil would be beyond the 
reach of merely economic remedies, 
‘The case of Treland is similar in its requirements to that 
of India. In India, though great errors have from time 
to time been committed, no one ever proposed, under the 
nae of agricultural improvement, to eject the ryote or 
peasant farmers from their possession; the improvement 
that has been looked for, has been through making their 
tenure more secure to them, and the sole difference of 
opinion is between those who contend for perpetuity, and 
those who think that long Ieases will suffice, The same 
question exists as to Treland; and it would be idle to deny 
that long eases, under such landlords us ure sometimes to 
be found, do effect wonders even in Ireland. But then, 
they must be leases at a low rent. Long leases are in no way 
to be relied on for getting rid of cotticrism. During the 
existence of cottier tenancy, leases have alwaye been long; 
. twenty-one yearns, and three lives concurrent, was a usual 
term. But the rent being fixed by competition, at a higher 
ainount than could be paid, so that the tenant neither had, 
nor could by any exertion acquire, « beneficial interest in 
the land, the advantage of'a lease was merely nominal. Tn 
Tndia, the government, where it has not imprudently made 
over its proprictary rights to the zemindars, is able to pre- 
vent this evil, because, being itself the landlord, it can fix 
the rent according to its own judgment; but under indi- 
vidual landlords, while rents are fixed by competition, and 
the competitors are a peasantry struggling for subsistence, 
nominal rents are inevitable, unless the population is so 
thin, that the competition itself is only nominal. The 
majority of landlords will grasp at immediate money and 
immediate power; and so long as they find cottiers eager to 
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For carrying this change into effect on a sufficiently 
large scale to accomplish the complete abolition of eottier 
tenaney, the mode which mest obviousiy suggests itself is 
the direct one, of doing the thing outright by Act of Parlia- 
ment; making the whole land of Ireland the property of the 
tunants, subject to the rents now really paid (not the 
nominal rents), as a fixed rent charge. This, under the 
name of “ fixity of tenure,” was one of the demands of the 
Repeal Association during the most successtal period of 
their agitation ; and was better expressed by Mr. Conner, 
its earliest, most enthusiastic, and most indefutiguble 
apostle,* by the words, “a valuation and a perpetuity.” 
In such a measnre there would not have been any injustice, 
provided the landlords were compensated for the present 
value of the chances of increase which they would be pros 
pectively required to forego, The rupture of existing eocial 
relations would hardly have been more violent than that 
effected by the ministors Stein and Hardenberg, when, by 
a series of edicts, in the early part of the present century, 
they revolutionized the state of landed property in the 
Prussian monarchy, and left their names to posterity among 
the greatest benefactors of their country. To the enlight- 
ened foreigners writing on Ireland, Von Raumer and Gue- 
tave de Beaumont, a remedy of this sort seemed so exactly 
and obviously what the discase required, that they had 
some difficulty in comprehending how it was that the thing 
was not yet done. 

‘This, however, would have been, in the first place, « 
complete expropriation of the higher classes of Treland : 
which, if there ix any truth in the principles we have laid 
down, would be perfectly warrantable, but only if it were 
the sole means of effecting a great public good. In the 
second place, that there should be none but peasant proprie- 








* Anthor of nimerous pamphlet, entitled “True Political Economy of Tre- 
land,” * Lettor to the Barl of Dovon,”** Two Lattors on the Rackrent Oppresion 
‘of Treband," and others, Mr. Conner has been an agitator on the subject sive 
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to its owners. The rewarkable success of the Waste Land 
Improvement Society, which proceeded on a plan far less 
advantageous to the tenant, is an instance of what an Irish 
peasantry can be stimulated to do, by a sufficient nesurance 
that what they do will be for their own advantage. It is 
not even indispensable to adopt perpetuity as the rule; long 
leases at moderate rents, like those of the Waste Land 
Society, would suffice, if a prospect were held out to the 
farmers of being allowed to purchase their farms with tho 
capital which they might acquire, as the Socicty’s tenants 
were so rapidly acquiring under the influence of its benefi- 
eent system." When the lands were sold, the funds of the 
association would be liberated, and it might recommence 
operations in some other quarter. 


$2 Thns far I had written in 1856, I have not 
changed any of the opinions 1 then expressed. But I feel 
that they arc no longer susceptible of practical application, 
The new state of things created in Ireland by the vast de- 
crease of her population, and by the effects of that greatest 
of boons ever conferred on her by any Government, the 
Encnmbered Estates Act, has rendered the introduction, on 


© Thoughithis soclety, daring the yeara suceeding the famine, was forged > 
wind up ite affuirs, the memory of what it accomuplished ought to be preserved. 
Tho following ie an extract in tho Procoodings of Lord Devon's Commiaston 
{page #4), from the report made to the aociety in 1845, by their intelligent 
manager, Colonel Robinson: — 

Two hundred and forty five tenants, many of whom were w few yeare since 
in a Atate bordering on paupérivm, the occupiers of small holdings of from ten to 
tweaty plantation acres each, have, ly their awn frew labour, with the society 
id, Improved thoir farms to the value of 4396/.; G08, having beon added dur 
Ing the last year, being at the te of 17/. 18% per tenant for the whole term, 
and 2 84 for the past year; the benefit of which Improvements each tenant 
‘will enjoy during the unexpired term of a thirty-one soar’ lease. 

“These 245 tenants nnd their families bave, by spade industry, roelaimed and 
brought Into eaitiration 1082 plantation acres of land, previously unproductive 
mountain waste, upon which they grow, Inst yenr, crops valued by competent 
practical persons at SHO6L,, being in the proportion of 151, 1%, each tenant; nnd 
thelr five stock, consisting of cattle, hones, sheep, and pls, now actually npn 


the mstates, Ie valued, according to the present prices off the “a 
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substitution of a more moral and intelligent class, will 
improve the opportunity by the successful accomplishment 
of this the only real, permanent, and radical reform in the 
social economy of that long-suffering country. 

1 have concluded a discussion, which has oceupied a 
space almost disproportioned to the dimensions of this 
work; and I here close the examination of those simpler 
forms of social economy in which the produce of the land 
either belongs undividedly to one class, or is shared only 
between two classes. We now proceed to the hypothesis 
of a threefold division of the produce, among labourers, 
landlords, and capitalists ; and in order to conneet the com- 
ing discussions as closely aa possible with those which have 
now for some time occupied us, I hall commence with the 
subject of Wages. 
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forming a part of capital, are paid in exchange for labour, 

as the wages of soldiers, domestic servants, and all . 

unproductive labourers. There is unfortunately no 
mode of expressing by one familiar term, the aggregate of 
what may be called the wages-fund of a country; and as 
the wages of productive labour form nearly the whole of 
that fund, it is usual to overlook the smaller and less impor- 
tant part, and to say that wages depend on population and 
capital. It will be convenient to employ this expression, 
remembering, however, to consider it as elliptical, and not 
as a literal statement of the entire trath, 

With these limitations of the terms, wages not only 
depend upon the relative amount of capital and population, 
but cannot, under the rule of competition, be affected by 
anything ele. Wages (meaning, of course, the general 
rate) cannot rike, but by an increase of the aggregate finda 
employed in hiring labourers, or a diminution in the mum- 
ber of the competitors for hire; nor full, except either by a 
diminution of the fnnds devoted to paying labour, or by an 
increase in the number of labourers to be paid. 


$2. There are, however, some facts in apparent con- 
tradiction to this doctrine, which it is incumbent on us to 
cousider and explain. 

For instance, it ia a common anying that wages are high 
when trade is good. The demand for labour in any par 
tietlar employment is more pressing, and higher wages are 
paid, when there is a brisk demand for the commodity pro- 
dneed ; and the contrary when there is what is called a 
slaguation: then workpeople are dismissed, and those who 
&re retained must submit to a reduction of wages; though 
im those cases there is neither more nor leas capital than be- 
fore, Thie fs true; and is one of those complications in the 
concrete phenomena, which obscure and disguise the opera- 
tion of general canses ; but it is not really inconsistent with 
the principles laid down. Capital which the owner does 

not employ: in purchasing labour, but keys ihe iw. Mm q 
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high prices, causes also temporary high wages. But high 
prices, in themselves, can only raise wages if the dealers, 
receiving more, are induced to save more, and make an 
addition to their capital, or at least to their purchases of 
labour. This is indeed likely enough to be the case; and 
ifthe high prices came direct from heaven, or even from 
abroad, the labouring class might be benefited, not by the 
high prices themselves, but by the inerease of capital oe. 
casioned by them. The same effect, however, is often nt. 
tributed to a high price which is the result of restrictive 
laws, or which is in some way or other to bo paid by the 
remaining members of the community; they having no 
greater means than before to pay it with. High prices of 
this sort, if they benefit one class of labourers, can only do 
60 at the expense of others; since if the dealors by receiving 
high prices are enabled to make greater savings, or other- 
wise inereace their purchases of labour, all other people by 
paying those high prices have their means of caving, or of 
purchasing fabour, reduced in an equal degree; and it a 
matter of accident whether the one alteration or the other 
will have the greatest effect on the labour market. Wages 
will probably be temporarily higher in the employment in 
which prices have risen, and somewhat lower in other em- 
ployments: in which case, while the firet half of the phe- 
Romenon excites notice, the other is generally overlooked, 
or if observed, is not ascribed to the cause which really 
produced it. Nor will the partial rise of wages Inst Jong: 
for thongh the dealurs in that one employment gain more, 
ft does not follow that there iz room to employ a greater 
amount of savings in their own business: their increasing 
capital will probably flow over into other employments, . 
and there counterbalance the diminution previously made 
in the demand for labour by the diminished savings of other 
classes. 

Another opinion often maintained is, that wages (mean- 





when it rise, and falling when it falls. Tove 


‘of course money wages) vary with the price of — 
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they can never he lower, beyond the length of time required 














for a diminiched rate of increaze to make itself felt, and can 
never Jeng vontinue higher. This assumption contains sufli- 
cient truth to render it admissible for the purposes of al- 
stract science; and the conclusion which Mr. Ricardo draws 
from it, namely, that wages in the long run “rise and fall 
with the permanent price of food, is, like almost all his con- 
clusiuns, true hypothetically, that is, granting the supposi- 
tions from which he sets out. But in the application to 
practice, it is necessary to consider that the minimam of 
which he speaks, especially when it is not a physical, but 
what may be termed a moral minimum, is itself liable to 
vary. If wages were previously so high that they conld 
bear reduction, to which the obstacle was a high standard 
of comfort habitual among the labourers, a rise of the price 
of food, or any other disadvantageous change in their cir- 
cumstances, may operate in two ways: it may correct itself 
by a rice of wages, brought about through a gradual effect 
on the prudential chock to population; or it may perma- 
nently lower the standard of living of the class, in case their 
previous habits in reapect of population prove stronger than 
their previons habits in respect of comfort, In that case 
the injury done to them will be permanent, and their de- 
teriorated condition will become a new minimum, tending 
to perpetuate itself as the more ample minimum did befare. 
It is to be feared that of the two modes in which the canse 
may operate, the last is the most frequent, or at all events 
sufficiently so, to render all propositions ascribing a. self 
repairing quality to the calamities which befal tho labour- 
‘ing classes, practically of no validity. There is considerable 
evidence that the circumstances of the agricultural labourers 
in England have more than once in our history sustained 
great permanent deterioration, from eauses which operated 
by diminishing the demand for labour, and which, if popu- 
Tition had exercised its power of self-adjustment in obedi- 
-ence to the previous standard of comfort, could only have 
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had a temporary effect: but unhappily the poverty “a 
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repeal of the corn lawe, conzidered merely as a labourer’s 
qnestion, or to any of the schemes, of which some one or 
other is at all times in vogue, for making the labourers a 
very little better off. Things which only affect them a very 
little, make no permanent impression upon their habits and 
requirements, and they soon slide back into their former 
state. To produce permanent advantage, the temporary 
cause operating npou them must be snfficient to make a 
great change in their condition—a change such as will be 
felt for many years, notwithstanding any etimulas which it 
may give during one generation to the increase of people. 
When, indeed, the improvement is of this signal character, 
and a generation grows up which has always been used to 
an improved seale of comfort, the habits of this new gener- 
ation in respect to population become formed upon a higher 
minimum, and the improvement in their condition becomes 
permanent. Of cases in point, the most remarkable is France 
after the Revolution. The majority of the population being 
suddenly raised from misery to independence and compara- 
tive comfort, the immediate effect was that population, 
notwithstanding the destructive wars of the period, started 
forward with unexampled rapidity, partly because improved 
Groumstances enabled many children to be reared who 
would otherwise have died, and partly from increase of 
Births, The succeeding generation however grew up with 
habits considerably altered ; and though the country was 
never before in so prosperous a state, the annual number 
of births is now nearly stationary,” and the increase of popu- 
lation extretnely slow.+ 


* Supra, pp. 868 to 260. 
$A suiilar, though not an equal improvement in the standard of living wok 

place among the Inbourers of England during the remarkable fifty years from 

‘1715 to 1786, which wore distinguished by ruch an extraordinary euccemion of 

fine harvests (the yeers of decided deficiency not exceeding five in all that 

(period) that the aremge price of wheat during those years wae much lower than 

during the previous half contury. Mr. Malthus compates that on the average of 

eixty years precoding 1720, the Inbourer could purchase with a day's earnings 

only two-thirds of = peck of when, while from 1720 to 1150 he cosh yurceaam @d 
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nies of life; and, unless in case of individual misconduct, or 
actual inability to work, poverty does not, and dependence 
needs not, exist. A similar advantage, though in a less 
degree, is occasionally enjoyed by some special class of la 
bourers in old countries, from an extraordinary rapid 
growth, not of capital generally, but of the capital employed. 
iv a particular oceupation. So gigantic has been the prog- 
reas of the cotton manufacture since the inventions of Watt 
and Arkwright, that the capital engaged in it has probably 
quadrapled in the time which population requires fur doub- 
ling. While, therefore, it has attracted from other employ- 
ments nearly all the hands which geographical circumstances 
and the habits or inclinations of the people rendered nvail- 
able; and while the demand it created for infant labour 
has enlisted the immediate pecuniary interest of the opera- 
tives in favour of promoting, instead of restraining, the in- 
crease of population ; nevertheless wages in the great seats 
of the manufacture are atill so high, that the collective earn- 
ings of « family amount, on an average of years, to a very 
satisfactory sum; and there is, as yet, no sign of decrease, 
while the effect las also been felt in raising the general 
standard of agricultural wages in the eounties adjoining. 

But those circumstances of a country, or of an oecapa- 
tion, in which population can with impunity increase at its 
utmost rate, are rare, and transitory. Very few are the 
countries presenting the necdfial union of conditions. Either 
the industrial arta are backward and stationary, and capital 
therefore increases slowly ; or the effective desire of acen- 
mulation being low, the increase soon reaches its limit; or, 
even though both these elements are at their highest known 
the increase of expital is checked, becnnse there ix 
not fresh land to be resorted to, of as good quality as that 
already occupied. Though capital should for a time double 
iteelf sinultancously with population, if all this capital and 
population are to find employment on the same land, they 
cannot without an tnexampled succession of agricultural 


inventions continue doubling the produce; therefore, “Si 
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tion, and from the almost periodical occurrence of destrue- 
tive epidemics. Throughout Europe these causes of short- 
ened life have much diminished, but they have not ceased 
to exist. Until a period not very remote, hardly any of 
our large towns kept np its population, independently of 
the stream always flowing into them from the roral dis 
tricts: this was still true of Liverpool until very recently ; 
and even in London, the mortality is larger, and the average 
duration of life shorter, than in rural districts where there 
is much greater poverty. In Ireland, epidemic fevers, and 
deaths from the exhaustion of the constitution by insufficient 
nutriment, have always accompanied even the mest moder- 
ate deficiency of the potato crop. Nevertheless, it eunnot 
now be said that in any part of Europe, population ii 
cipally kept down by disense, still less by starvation, either 
in a direct or in an indirect form. The agency by which 
it is limited is chiefly preventive, not (in the language of 
Mr, Malthus) positive. But the preventive remedy seldom, 
T believe, consists in the unaided operation of pradential 
motives on a class wholly or mainly composed of labourers 
for hire, and looking forward to no other lot. In England, 
for example, I much doubt if the generality of agricultural 
labourers practise any pradential restraint whatever. They 
generally marry as early, and have as many children to a 
marriage, as they would or could do if they were settlers in 
the United States. During the generation which preceded 
the enactment of the present Poor Law, they received the 
moet direct encouragement to this sort of improvidence ; 
being not only assured of support, on casy terms, whenever 
out of employment, but even when in employment, very 
commonly receiving from the parish a wockly allowance 
proportioned to their number of children ; and the married 
with large families being always, from a short-sighted econ- 
—— in preference to the unmarried ; which last 
‘on population still exists. Under such prompting, 
the mural Inbourers acquired habits of recklessness, which 


are 80 congenial to the uncultivated mind, that in ~~“ 
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no one can marry without ‘showing, to the satisfaction of 
the clergyman, that he is permanently settled in such a 
manner as to offer a fair prospect that be can maintain a 
family.’ 

“In Mecklenburg, that ‘marriages are delayed by con- 
scription in the twenty-second year, and military service for 
six years; besides, the parties must havea dwelling, without 
which a clergyman ie not permitted to marry them. The 
men marry at from twenty-five to thirty, the women not 
much earlier, as both must first gain by service enough to 
establish themselves” 

“Tn Saxony, that ‘a man may not marry before he is 
twenty-one years old, if liable to service inthe army. In 
Dresden, professionists (by which words artizans are pro- 
bably meant) may not marry until they become masters in 
their trade,’ 

“In Wurtemberg, that ‘no man is allowed to marry till 
his twenty-ifth year, on account of his military duties, un- 
lees permieeion be eepecially obtained or purchased: at that 
age he must alo obtain permission, which is granted on 
proving that he and his wife would have together sufficient 
to maintain a family or to establish themselves; in large 
towns, say from 800 to 1000 florins (from 662, 13s, 4d. to 
S41, 4. 4c.); in smaller, from 400 to 500 floring ; in villages, 
200 florins (14/7. 18%. 42." * 

‘The minister at Munich says, “ The great cause why the 
namber of the poor is kept so low in this country arises from 
the prevention by law of marriages in cages in which it ean- 
not be proved that the parties have reasonable means of 
subsistence; and thig regulation is in all places and at all 
times strictly adhered to. The effect of a constant and firm 
observance of this rule has, it is true, a considerable influ- 
ence in keeping down the population of Bavaria, which is 
at present low for the extent of country, but it has a most 
salutary effect in averting extreme poverty and consequent 
ey” 


Pec, cis 4 hid. p. Kexiil,, of p. 804 of the Appendix Wael. 
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from limiting competition : and they made it very effectually 
the interest of artizans pot to marry until after passing 
throngh the two stages of apprentice and journeyman, and 
attaining the rank of master.* In Norway, where the 
labour is chiefly agricultural, it is forbidden by law to en- 
gage a farm-dervant for lees than a year; which was the gen- 
oral Englith practice until the poor laws destroyed it, by on- 
abling the farmer to cast his labourers on parish pay when- 
over he did not immediately require their labour. In conse- 
quence of this custom, and of its enforvement by Jaw, the 
whole of the rather limited class of agricultural labourers in 
Norway have an engagement for a year ut least, which if 
the parties are content with one another, naturally becomes 
a permanent engagement : hen is known in every neigh- 
bourhood whether there is, or is likely to be, a vacancy, and 
tnleee there is, a young man does not marry, knowing that 
he could not obtain employment. The custom still exists in 








= "En général,” spe Sismondi, “lo nombre des waltros dtait Ged dana 
chaque communauté, ct le maftre pouvait seul tenir boutique, acheter et rendre 
pour son compte, Chaque maitre ne pouvait former qu'un certain nombre 
Papprentis, nan ‘enseignait som métior; et dans plusieurs communauths, 
il nen pouvait tonir qu'un weal, Chaque maitre pouralt de méme tenir an 
nombre Himité dourriers, qui porialent Ie nom de compagnons; et, dans tes 
métiers ai Von ne pourait menir qu'un soul apprenti, on ne pouvait avoir non 
plus quian seul, ou que deus compagnons. Aucun homme ne pourait acheter, 
youdre, ou travalller dane un métier, #11 n'Siait apprenti, compagnon, ou snaltre 
arin homme ne pouvait devonir compagnon #il n'avait servi un norulne 
lonnéer Whtormind comme apprenti, ou devenir maitre wil nlarait ecrri wn 
nombre égal d'xonges comme compagnon ; et wil niavait de plus fale so0 ebef= 
Wonvre, ou exéeuté un trwrail déigné dans son métier, qui dovait Gre jug par 
sm jurande, On voit que cette organisation mettait entibrowent dans 1a main et 
matires fe renouvellement des corp de métier, Bux seuls pouvalent recuroie 
los apprentix: rnals ile wétaient point obligds Aen prende: nmest we falsaiente 
pare cette fareur, ot xouvent J un prix thie dlové; en sorte qu'un jeune horame 
‘be pouvait entrer dans un métior s'il n'wvalt, au préalable, Ia some qu fullait 
payer pour son spprontiaage, wt colle qui lui dtait nécewairy pour we austenter 
pemlant ta duréo de cot spprentieage; car pendant quatre, cing, ou sept ans, 
Aout son travail mppartenalt & con maitre. 84 dépendance de ce munftre étalt tout 
aned Jongtemps abaolno; car un soul acte de tn solonté, on méme du eapeice de 
‘eelul-ei, pouvalt Ini former entrée des profemione lueratives 

‘Derenu compegnon, acquémit un peu plus de There; 1 yours Pemgneny 
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parishes owned by one or a very small number of land- 
owners, the increase of resident labourers js still oceasion- 
ally obstructed, by preventing cottages from being built, or 
by pulling down those which exist; thus restraining the 
population liable to become locally chargeable, without any 
material effect on population generally, the work required 
in thone parishes being performed by labourers settled else 
where. The surrounding districts always feel themselves 
inuch aggrieved by this practice, against which they cannot 
defend themselves by similar means, since a single acre of 
land owned by any one who does not enter into the combi- 
nation, enables him to defeat the attempt, very profitably 
to himself, by covering that acre with cottages. To meet 
these complaints it has alrendy been under the considera 
tion of Parliament to abolish parochial settlements, and 
make the poor rate a charge not on the parish but on the 
whole union.* If thie proposition be adopted, which for 
other reasons ie very desirable, it will remove the small 
remnant of what was once a check to population; the value 
of which, however, from the narrow limits of its operation, 
must now be considerd very trifling. 


§ 6. In the case, therefore, of the common agricultural 
labourer, the checks to population may almost be consid- 
ered 2 non-existent. If the growth of the towns, and of 
the capital there omployed, by which the factory operatives 
are maintained at their present average rate of wages not- 
withstanding their rapid increase, did not also absorb a 
great part of the annual addition to the rural population, 
there seems no reason in the present habits of the people 
why they should not fall into as miserable a condition as 
‘the Erish previous to 1846; and if the market for our manu- 
factarés should, I do not say fall off, but even cense to 
expand at the rapid rate of the last fifty years, there is no 
certainty that this fate may not be reserved for us. With- 


* An Act passed in the seaion of 1861, though aot going quite this 
‘has the effeot intonded in uoarly tho same degree, as 












So long as mankind remained in a semi-barbarous state, 
with the indolence and the few wants of the savage, it prob- 
ably was not desirable that population should be restrained ; 
the pressure of physical want may have been a 
stimulus, in that stage of the haman mind, to the exertion 
of labour and ingenuity required for accomplishing that 
greatest of all past changes in human modes of existence, 
by which industrial life attained predominance over the 7 
bunting, the pastoral, and the military or predatory state, 
‘Want, in that age of the world, had its uses, as oven slavery 
had; and there may be corners of the earth where those 
tases are not yet superseded, though they might ensily be so 
were a helping hand held out by more civilized communi- 
ties. But in Europe the time, if it ever existed, is long 
past, when a life of privation had the smallest tendency to 
make men either better workmen or more civilized beings. 
It is, on the contrary, evident, that if the agricultural labour- 
ers were better off, they would both work more efficiently 
and be better citizens, I ask, then, is it trae, or not, that if 
their numbers were fewer they would obtain higher wages? 
‘This is the question, and no other: and it fs idle to divert 
attention from it, by attacking any incidental position of 
Malthus or some other writer, and pretending that to refate 
that, is to disprove the principle of population, Some, for 
instance, have achieved an easy victory over a passing re- 
mark of Mr. Malthus, hazarded chiefly by way of illustra. 
tion, that the increase of food may perhaps be assumed to 
take place in an arithmetical ratio, while population increases 
in a geometrical: when every candid reader knows that 
Mr. Malthus laid no stress on this unlucky attempt to give 
numerical precision to things which do not admit of it, and 
every person capable of reasoning must see that it ix whally 
superfluons to his argument. Others have attached i 
mense importance to a correction which more recent politi- 
eal economists have made in the mere language of the earlier 
followers of Mr. Malthus. Several writers had said that it 


js the tendency of population to fnerease faster than 
— 
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which will only reconcile itself to the unwelome truth, when 
every device is exhausted by which the recognition of that 
truth ean be evaded. It is necessary, therefore, to enter 
into a detailed examination of these devices, and to force 
every position which is taken up by the enemies of the 
population principle in their determination to find some 
refuge for the labourers, some plausible means of improv- 
ing their condition, withont requiring the exercise, either 
enforced or voluntary, of any self-restraint, or any greater 
control than at present over the animal power of multipli- 
cation. This will be the object of the next chapter. 
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intervened, it would intervene rashly and ignorantly; they ! 
are convinced that two parties, with opposite interests, at- | 
tempting to adjust those interests by negotiation through | 
their representatives on principles of equity, when no rule 
could be laid down to determine what was equitable, would 
merely exasperate their differences instead of healing them; 
but what it is useless to attempt by the legal sauction, these 
persons desire to compass by the moral. Every employer, 
they think, ougit to give sufficient wages ; and if he does it 
not willingly, should be compelled to it by general opinion ; 
the test of sufficient wages being their own feelings, or what 
they suppose to be those of the public. This is, I think, a 
fair representation of a considerable body of existing opinion 
un the subject. 
I desire to confine my remarks to the principle involved . 
fn all these suggustions, without taking into account prac 
tical difficulties, serious as these must at once be seen to be, 
Tshall suppose that by one or other of these contrivances, 
wages could be kept above the point to which they would 
be brought by competition. This is us much ax to say, 
above the highest rate which can be afforded. by the exist- 
ing capital consistently with employing all the labourers, 
For it is « mistake to suppose that competition merely keeps 
down wages, It is equally the means by which they are 
kept up. When there are any labourers unemployed, these, 
unless maintained by charity, become competitors for hire, 
and wages fall; but when all who were out of work have 
found employment, wages will not, under the freest system 
of competition, fall lower, There arc atrange notions aflout 
concerning the nature of competiti Some people seem 
to imagine that its effect is something indefinite ; that the 
competition of sellers may lower prices, and the competition 
of Tabourers may Jower wages, down to zero, or some un- 
assignable minimum. Nothing can be moro unfounded. , 
Goods can only be lowered in price by competition, to the 
point which calls forth buyers sufficient to take them off; 
and wages can only be lowered by competition until room 
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to do so, and have always done so, with the reservation of 
@ power to tax those supertluities for purposes of public 
utility ; among which purposes the subsistence of the peo- 
pie is the foremost. Since no one is reaponsible for having 
been born, no peeuniary sacrifice is too great to be made 
by those who have more than onough, for the purpose of 
securing enough to all persons already in existence. 

But it is another thing altogether, when those who have 
produced and accumulated are called upon to abstain from 
consuming until they have given food and clothing, not 
only to all who now exist, but to all whom these or their 
descendants may think fit to call into existence. Such an 
obligation acknowledged and acted upon, would suspend 
all cheeks, both positive and preventive; there would be 
nothing to hinder population from starting forward at its 
rapideat rate; and as the natural increase of capital would, 
‘at the best, not be more rapid than before, taxation, to make 
up the growing deficiency, must advance with the same 
gigantic strides, The attempt would of course be made to 
exact Jabour in exchange for support. But experience has 
shown the sort of work to be expected from recipients of 
public charity. When the pay is not given for the sake of 
the work, but the work found for the sake of the pay, in- 
officiency is a matter of certainty: to extract real work 
from day-labourers without the power of dismissal, is only 
practicable by the power of the lash. It is conceivable, 
doubtless, that this objection might be got over. ‘The fund 
raised by texation might be spread over the Inbour market 
generally, as seems to be intended by the supporters of the 
droit aw travail in France; without giving to any unex 
ployed labourer a right to demand snpport in a particular 
place or from particular functionary. The power of die 
miseal, as regards individual labourers, would then remain ; 
the government only undertaking to create additional em- 
ployment when there was a deticiency, and reserving, like 
other employers, the choice of its own workpeople. But 
let them work ever so efficiently, the increasing yoyslation. 


= 
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Te would be possible for the state to guarantee employ- 
ment at ample wages to all who are born. But if it does » 
this, it is bound in self-protection, and for the sake of every 
purpose for which government existe, to provide that no 
person shall be born without its consent, If the ordinary 
and spontaneous motives to self-restraint are removed, others 
must be substituted. Restrictions on marriage, at least 
equivalent to those existing in some of the German States, 
or severe penalties on those who have children when unable 
to support them, would then be indispensable. Society can 
feed the necessitous, if it takes their multiplication under 
its control; or (if destitute of all moral feeling for the 
wretched offspring) it can leave the last to their discretion, 
abandoning the first to their own care, But it cannot with 
impunity take the feeding upon itself, and leave the multi- 
plying free. 

‘To give profusely to the poople, whether under the name 
of charity or of employment, without placing them under 
soch influences that pradential motives shall act powerfully 
upon them, is to lavish the means of benefiting mankind, 
withont attaining the object. Leave the people in a sita- 
ution in which their condition manifestly depends upon 
their numbers, and the greatest permanent benefit may be 
derived from any sacrifice made to improve the physical 
well-being of the present generation, and raise, by that 
means, the habits of their children. But remove the regu- 
lation of their wages from their own control; guarantee to 
them a certain payment, either by law, or by the feeding 
of the community ; and no amount of comfort that you can 
give them will make either them or their descendants look 
to their own selfrestraint ux the proper means for preserv> 
fing them in that state. You will only make them indig- 

claim the continuance of your guarantee, to them- 
solves and their full complement of possible posterity. 

On these grounds some writers have altogether con- 
domned the English poor-law, and any system of relief to 


the able-bodied, at loast when uncombined with ~~ 
a 
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something gained for humanity, important in itself, and 
atill more so as a step to something beyond; and humanity 
has no worse enemies than those who lend themselves, 
cither knowingly or unintentionally, to bring odium on this 
Jew, or on the principles in which it originated. 


§ 3. Next to the attempts to regulate wages, and 
provide artificially that all who are willing to work sball 
receive an adequate price for their labour, we have to con- 
sider another class of popular remedies, which do not pro- 
fess to interfere with freedom of contract; which’ leave 
wages to be fixed by the competition of the market, but, 
when they are considered inautlicient, endeavour by some 
subsidiary resource to make up to the labourers for the in- 
‘ufficiency. Of this nature was the expedient resorted to 
by parish authorities, during thirty or forty years previous 
to 1834, generally known as the Allowance System. This 
was first introduced, when, through « succession of bad sea- 
sons, and consequent high prices of food, the wages of labour 
had become inadequate to afford to the families of the agri- 
cultural labourers the amount of support to which they had 
been accustomed. Sentiments of humanity, joined with 
the idea then inculeated in high quarters, that people ought 
not to be allowed to enffer for having enriched their coun- 
try with a multitude of inhabitants, induced the magistrates 
of the rural districts to commence giving parish relief to 
persons already in private employment: and when the 
practice had once been sanctioned, the immediate interest 
of the farmers, whom it enabled to throw part of the sup- 
port of their labourers upon the other inhabitants of the 
parish, led to a great and rapid extension of it, The prin- 
ciple of this scheme being avowedly that of adapting the 
means of every family to ite necessities, it was a natural 
eongequence that more should be given to the married than 
to the single, and to those who had large families than to 
those who had not: in fact, an allowance was asnally granted 
for every child. So direct and positive an encouragement q 
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been known in England before. Daring the-last century, 
under a rather rigid administration of the poor-laws, popus 
Jation increased slowly, and ugricultural wages were con- 
siderably above the starvation point. Under the allowance 
syatem the people increased so fast, and wages sank so low, 
that with wages and allowance together, families were worse 
off than they had been before with wages alone. When the 
labourer depends solely on wages, there is a virtual mini- 
mum. If wages fall below the lowest ratewhich will enable 
the population to be kept up, depopulation at least restores 
them to that lowest rate. But if the deficiency is to be 
made up by a forced contribution from all whe have any- 
thing to give, wages may fall below starvation point; they 
may fall almost to zero. This deplorable system, worse 
than any other form of poorlaw abuse yet invented, inas- 
touch as it pauperizes not merely the unemployed part of 
the population but the whole, has now been abolished, and 
of this one abnse at Teast it may be said that nobody pro- 
fexses to wish for its revival. 


$4. But while this is (it is to be hoped) exploded, there 
is another mode of relief in aid of wages, which is still highly 
popular; a mode greatly preferable, morally and socially, 
to parish allowance, but tending, it is to be feared, to avery 
similar economical result : I mean the much-boasted Allot- 
ment Syatem, This, too, is a contrivance to compensate 
the Jahouror for the insufficiency of his wayes, by giving 
him something else as a supplement to them: but instead 
of having them made up from the poor-rate, he is enabled to 
make them up for himself, by renting a small piece of 
ground, which he cultivates like a garden by spade labour, 
raising potatoes and other vegetables for home consurmp- 
tion, with perhaps some additional quantity for sale. If ho 
hires the ground ready manured he sometimes pays for it 
atas high a rate as eight pounds an sere: but getting his 
own labour and that of his family for nothing, he is able to 
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erease of their comforts and the comforts of those connected 
with them. That any such change in their character should 
Le produced by the allotment system, appears to me a thing 
not to be expected. The possession of land, we are some- 
{imes told, renders the labourer provident, Property in 
land does 80; or what is equivalent to property, occupa- 
tion on fixed terms and on » permanent tenure. Bat mere 
hiring from year to year was never found to have any such 
effect. Did possession of land render the Irishman provi- 
dent! Testimonies, it is true, abound, and I do not seek 
to discredit them, of the beneficial change produced in the 
conduct and condition of labourers, by receiving allotments. 
Such an effect is to be expected while those who hold them 
are a small number; a privileged class, having a status 
above the common level, which they are unwilling to lose. 
They are also, no doubt, almost always, originally a select 
class, composed of the most favourable specimens of the 
labouring people: which, however, is attended with the 
inconvenience that the persons to whom the system facili- 
tates marrying and having children, are precisely those who 
would otherwise be the most likely to practise prudential 
restraint. As affecting the general condition of the labour- 
ing class, the scheme, as it seems to me, must be either 
nugatory or mischievous, If only a few lnbourers have 
allotments, they are naturally those who could do best with- 
out them, and no good is done to the class: while, if the 
aystem were general, and every or almost every labourer 
had an allotment, I believe the effect would be much the 
tame as when every or almost every labourer had an allow- 
ance in aid of wages. I think there can be no doubt that 
if, at the end of the last century, the Allotment instead of 
the Allowance system had been generally adopted in Eng- 
land, it would equally have broken down the practical ro- 
straints on population which at that time did really exist; 
population would have started forward exactly as in fact it 
did; and in twenty years, wages plus the allotment would 
have been, as wages plus the allowance actually were, 29 
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#0 much the further before reaching the point below which 
they either could not, or would not, descend. 

To the view I have taken of the effect of allotments, I 
see no argument which can be opposed, but that employed 
by Mr. Thornton," with whom on this subject T arm at issue, 
His defence of allotments is grounded on the general doe- 
trine, that it is only the very poor who multiply withont re- 
gard to consequences, and that if the condition of the exist 
ing generation could be greatly improved, which he thinks 
might be done by the allotment system, their suecessors 
would grow up with an increased standard of requirements, 
and would not have families until they could keep them in 
as much comfort as that in which they had been brought up 
themselves, Tagree in as much of this angument as goes to 
prove that a sudden and very great improvement in the 
condition of the poor, has always, through its effect on their 
habite of life, a chance of becoming permanent. What hap- 
pened at the time of the French Revolution is an example. 
But I cannot think that the addition of a quarter or even 
half an acre to every labourer’s cottage, and that too at a 
rack rent, would (after the fall of wages which would be 
nocessary to absorb the already existing mass of panper 
labour) make so great a difference in the comforts of the 
family for a generation to come, ax to raise up from child- 
hood a Jabouring population with a really higher permanent 
standard of requirements and habits. So small a portion of 
land could only be made a permanent benefit, by holding 
out encoursgements to acquire by industry and eaving, the 
means of buying it outright: a permission which, if exten- 
sively made use of, would be a kind of education in fore- 
thought and frugality to the entire class, the effects of which 
might not cease with the occasion, The benefit would how- 
ever arise, not from what was given them, but from what 
they were stimulated to acquire. 

No remedies for low wages have the smallest chance of 
being efficacious, which do not operate on and through the 
| # See Thence on Over-Population, chap. vik 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE REMEDIES FOR LOW WAGES FURTHER CONSIDERED, 


§ 1. By what means, then, is poverty to be contended 
against? How is the evil of low wages to be remedied? 
If the expedients usually recommended for the purpose are 
not adapted to it, can no others be thought off Is the 
problem incapable of solution? an political economy do 
nothing, but only object to everything, and demonstrate 
that nothing can be done t 

Tf this were £0, political economy might have a needful, 
but would have a melancholy, and a thankless task. If the 
bulk of the human race are always to remain as at present, 
slaves to toil in which they /ave no interest, and therefore 
(feed no interest—dradging from early morning till late: at 
night for bare necessaries, and with all the intellectual and 
moral deficiencies which that implies—without resources 
either in mind or feelings—untanght, for they cannot be 
better taught than fed; selfish, for all their thoughts are 
required for thomeclves ; without interests or sentiments as 
citizens and members of society, and with a sense of injus- 
tice rankling in their minds, equally for what they have not, 
and for what others have ; I know not what there is which 
should make a person with any capacity of reason, concern 
himself about the destinies of the human race. There 
would be no wisdom for any one but in extracting from life, 
with Epicurean indifference, as much personal satisfaction 
to himeelf and thoee with whom he sympathizes, as it can 
sad toot injury to any one, and letting the unmeaning, 
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‘The diseases of society can, no more than corporal maladies, 
be prevented or cured without being spoken about in plain 
language. All experience shows that the mass of mankind 
never judge of moral questions for themselves, never see 
anything to be right or wrong until they have been fre 
quently told it; and who tells them that they have any 
duties in the matter in question, while they keep within 
matrimonial limits? Who meets with the smallest con 
dannation, or rather, who does not meet with sympathy 
and benevolence, for any amount of evil which he may have 
brought upon himself and those dependent on him, by this 
species of incontinence? While a man who is in 

in drink, is discountenanced and despised by all who profess 
to be moral people, it is one of the chief grounds made nse 
of in appeals to the benevolent, that the applicant has a 
large family and is unable to maintain them.” 

One cannot wonder that silence on this great depart- 
ment of human duty should produce unconsciousness of 
moral obligations, when it produces oblivion of physical 
facts. That it is possible to delay marriage, and to live in 
abstinence while unmarried, most people are willing to 
allow : but when persons are once marriod, the idea, in this 
country, never seems to enter any one’s mind that having or 
not having a family, or the number of which it shall consist, 
is amenable to their own control. One would imagine that 
children were rained down upon married people, direct 
from heaven, without their being art or part in the matter; 
that it was really, as the common phrases have it, God's 
will, and not their own, which decided the numbere of their 
offepring. Let us see what ie a Continental philosopher's 
Opinion on this point; a man among the most benevolent 
of his time, and the happiness of whose married life bas been 
celebrated. 


* [iube ltnprovement can be expected in morallty until the producing lange 
Sailing it regarded sith the same foclings as drunkenness or any other physical 
excem, But whilo the aristocracy and clergy are foremost to set the example 
‘of thie kind of Incuntinence, phat can be expected from the poor? 
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they have hitherto stopt short of that point, show an inabil- 
ity to estimate the ordinary principles of human action, 
Nothing more would probably be nocossary to secure that 
result, than an opinion generally diffused that it was desir 
able, As a moral principle, such an opinion has never yet 
existed in any country: it is curious that it does not so exiat 
in countries in which, from the spontaneous operation of 
individual forethought, population is, comparatively speak- 
ing. efliciently repressed. What is practised as prudence, 
is still not recognized as duty; the talkers and writers are 
mostly on the other side, even in France, where a senti- 
mental horror of Malthus is almost as rife as in this cuuntry, 
Many causes may be aseigned, besides the modern date of 
the doctrine, for its not having yet gained possession of the 
general mind. Its trath has, in some respects, been its 
detriment. One may be permitted to doubt whether, exeept 
ameng the poor themselves (for whose prejudices on this 
subject there is no difficulty in accounting), there has ever 
yet been, in any class of society, a sincere and earnest desire 
that wages should be high. There has been plenty of desire to 
keep down the poor-rate; but, that done, people have been 
very willing that the working classes should bo ill off. Near- 
Ty all who are not labourers themselves, are employers of Ia- 
bour, and are not sorry to get the commodity cheap. It is a 
oe that even Boards of Guardians, who are supposed to be 

ipostles of anti-population doctrines, will seldom hear 
ne ly of anything which they are pleased to designate as 
Malthusianism. Boards of Guardians in rural districts, prin- 
cipally consist of farmers, and farmers, it is well known, in 
general dislike even allotments, as making the labonrera “too 
independent.” From the gentry, who are in lees immediate 
contact and collision of interest with the labourers, better 
things might be expected, and the gentry of England are usn- 
ally charitable. But charitable people have human infirmi- 
ties, and would, very often, be secretly not a little dissatisfied 
if'no one needed their charity : it is from them one oftencat 
hears the base doctrine, that God has decreed there shal 
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The effect would be great of merely removing this factitions 
stimulus ; and when oneo opinion shall have turned iteelf 
into an adverse direetion, a revolution will soon take place 
in this department of human conduct, We are often told 
that the most thorough perception of the dependence of 
wages on population will not influence the conduct of a 
labouring man, because it is not the children he himself can 
have that will produce any effect in generally depressing 
the labour market. True, and it ia also true, that one ol- 
dier's running away will not lose the battle; accordingly it 
is not that consideration which* keeps each soldier in bis 
rank: it is the disgrace which naturally and inevitably at- 
tends on eonduct by any one individual, which if pursued 
by a majority, everybody can see would be fatal. Men. are 
seldom found to brave the general opinion of their class, un- 
Jess supported either by some principle higher than regard 
for opinion, or by some strong body of opinion elsewhere, 

It must be borne in mind also, that the opinion here in 
question, aa goon aa it attained any prevalence, would have 
powerful auxiliaries in the great majority of women. It is 
never by the choice of the wife that families are too numer- 
ous; on her devolves (along with all the physical suffering and 
at Inast a full share of the privations) the whole of the intol- 
erable domestic dradgery resulting from the exeess. To be 
relieved from it would be hailed as a blessing by multitudes 
of women who now never venture to urge such a claim, but 
who would urge it; if supported by the moral feelings of the 
community. Among the barbariems which law and morals 
have not yet ceused to sanction, the most disgusting surely 
is, that any human being should be permitted to consider 
himself as having a right to the person of another. 

If the opinion were onco generally established among 
the labouring class that their welfare required a due regular 
tion of the numbers of familics, the respectable and well- 
conducted of the body would conform to the preseription, 
and only those would exempt themselves from it, who were 
in the habit of making light of social obligations gencrally 
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the modes of applying industry), to bring the labouring 

under the influence of stronger and more obvious 
inducements to this kind of prudence, than the relation of 
workmen and employers can afford. 

But there exists no such incompatibility. The causes 
of poverty are not so obvious at first night to a population 
of hired labourers, as they are to one of proprietors, or as 
they would be to a socialist community. They are, how- 
ever, in no way mysterious. The dependence of wages on 
the number of the competitors for employment, is so far 
from hard of comprehension, or unintelligible to the labour. 
ing clasees, that by great bodies of them it is already recog: 
nized and habitually acted on. It is familiar to all Trades 
Unions: every successfl combination to keep up wages, 
owes its success to contrivances for restricting the number 
of the competitors; all skilled trades are anxions to keep 
down their own numbers, and many impose, or endeavour 
to impose, as a condition upon employers, that they shall not 
take more than a prescribed number of apprentices. There 
is, of course, a great difference between limiting their num- 
bors by excluding other people, and doing the same thing 
by a restraint imposed on themselves: but the one as much 
as the other shows a clear perception of the relation between 
their numbers and their remuneration. The principle is 
understood in its application to any one employment, but 
nob to the yeneral mass of employment. For this ther are 
several reasons: first, the operation of canses is more easily 
and distinctly seen in the more eircumseribed field; second- 
Ty, skilled artizans are a more intelligent clase than ordinary 
manual labourers ; and the habit of concert, and of passing 
in review their generul condition as a trade, keeps up a bet- 
ter understanding of their collective intereste: thirdly and 
Tustly, they are the most provident, because they are the 
best off, and have the most to preserve. What, howerer, 
is clearly perceived and admitted in particular instances, it 
cannot be hopeless to see understood and acknowledged ag” 
a general truth, Its recognition, at least in theory, seems a 
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An education directed to diffuse good sense among the 
, with such knowledge as would qualify them to 
judge of the tendencies of their actions, would be cer- 
tain, even without any dircet inculvation, to raise up a 
public opinion by which intemperance and improvi- 
dence of every kind would be held disereditable, and the 
improvidence which overstocks the labour market would 
be severely condemned, as an offence against the common 
weal. But though the sufficiency of euch a state of opinion, 
supposing it formed, to keep the tnerease of population 
within proper limits, cannot, I think, be doubted ; yet, for 
the formation of the opinion, it would not! do to trust to 
education alone. Edneation is not compatible with extreme 
poverty. It is impossible effectually to teach an indigent 
population. And it is difficult to make thése feel the value 
of comfort who have never enjoyed it, or those appreciate the 
wrotchiednces of a precarious subsistence, who have been 
made reckless by alwhys living from hand to mouth. Indi- 
viduals often struggle upwards into a condition of ease; but 
the utmost that ca be expected from a whole people is to 
maintain themselves in it; and improvement in the habits 
and requirements of the mass of unskilled day-labourers will 
be difficult and tardy, unless means ean be contrived of 
raising the entire body to a state of tolerable comfurt, and 
maintaining them in it until a new generation grows up. 
‘Towards effecting this object there are two resources 
available, without wrong to any one, without any of the 
Vabilities of mischief attendant on voluntary or legal char- 
ity, aud not only without weakening, but on the contrary 
strengthening, every incentive to industry, and every mo- 
tive to forethought. 


$4. The first is, a great national measure of coloniza- 
Hon, T mean, a grant of public money, sufficient to remove 
at once, and catablish in the colonies, a considerable fraction 
of the youthfal agricultural population. By giving the 
preference, as Mr. Wakeficld proposes, to young couples, ot 
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bring them into cultivation by their own labour. The 
preference should be given to such labourers, and there are 
many of them, as had saved enough to maintain then: until 
thelr first erop was got in, or whose character was such us 
to induce some responsible person to advance to them the 
requisite amount on their personal security. The tools, the 
manore, and in some cases the subsistence also might be sup- 
plied by the parish, or by the state; interest for the ad- 
vance, at the rate yielded by the public funds, beimg Jaid on 
aaa perpetual quitrent, with power to the peasant to redeem 
it at any time for a moderate number of years purchase, 
‘These little landed estates might, if it were thought neces- 
sary, be made indivisible by law; thongh, if the plan 
worked in the manner designed, I should not apprehend any 
objectionable degree of sub-division. 1n case of intestacy, 
and in default of amicable arrangement among the hein, 
they might be bought by government at their value, and 
regranted to some other labourer who could give security for 
the price. The desire to posscss one of these emall proper- 
ties would probably become, as on the Continent, an induce- 
ment to prudence and economy pervading the whole labour 
ing population ; and that great desideratum among a people 
of hired labourers would be provided, an intermediate class 
between them and their employers; affording them the 
double advantage, of an object for their hopes, and, as there 
would be good reason to anticipate, an example for their 
imitation. 

It would, however, be of little avail that cither or both 
of these measures of relief should be adopted, unless on such 
a scale, as would enable the whole body of hired Inbourers 
remaining on the eoil to obtain not merely employment, but 
a large uddition to the present wages—such an addition as 
would enable them to live and bring up their children in a 

of comfort and independence to which they have 
hitherto been strangers. When the object is to raise the 
permanent condition of a people, small means do not merely 
produce small effects, they produce no effect at dl, Usher: S 





CHAPTER XIV. 


OF THE DIFFERENCES OF WAGES IN DIFFERENT 
EMPLOY MENTS, 


$1, Iw treating of wages, we have hitherto confined 
ourselves to the causes which operate on them generally, 
and en masse ; the laws which govern the remuneration of 
ordinary or average labour: without reference to the exist- 
ence of different kinds of work which are habitually paid at 
different rates, depending in some degree on different Laws. 
We will now take into consideration these differences, and 
examine in what manner they affect or are affected by the 
conclusions already eatablished. 

A woll-nown and very popular chapter of Adam Smith 
contains the best exposition yet given of this portion of the 
subject, I cannot indeed think his treatment so complete 
and exhaustive as it haz sometimes been considered ; but as 
far as it goes, his analysis is tolerably successful, 

The differences, he says, arise partly from the poliey of 
Enrope, which nowhere leaves things at perfect liberty, and 
partly “from certain cireumstances in the employments 
themeelres, which either really, or at least in the imagina- 
tions of men, make ap for a small pecuniary gain in some, 
and counterbalance a great one in others.’ These cireum- 
stances he considera to be: “ Finst, the agreeableness or dis- 
agreenbleness of the emp!oyments themselves; secondly, the 

~ easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and expense of leara- 
ing them ; thirdly, the constancy or iInconsymey of eunphors 


Wealth of Nations, book & chap. \O. | 
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or inclination lead him ; rise carly or late, apply himself 
assiduously or carelessly, as he pleases, and work up at any 
time, by increased exertion, hours previonsly sacrificed to 
indulgence or recreation. There is scarcely another condi- 
tion of any portion of our working population thus free from 
external control. The faetory operative is not only muleted 
of his wages for abeenee, but, if of frequent occurrence, dis 

altogether from his employment. The bricklayer, 
the carpenter, the painter, the joiner, the stonemason, the 
outdoor labourer, have each their appointed daily bours of 
labour, a disregard of which would lead to the sume result” 
Accordingly, “the weaver will stand by his loom while it 
will enable him to exist, however miserably; and many, 
induced temporarily to quit it, have returned to it again, 
when work was to be had.” 

“ Employment ia much more constant,” continues Adam 
Smith, “in some trades than in others. In the greater part 
of manufactures, a journeyman may be pretty sure of em- 

almost every day in the year that he is able to 
work” (the interruptions of business arising from over. 
stocked markets, or from 2 suspension of demand, or from 
@ commercial crisis, must be excepted). “A mason or 
bricklayer, on the contrary, can work neither in hard frost 
nor in foul weather, and his employment at all other times 
depends upon the occasional calls of his customers, To is 
liable, in consequence, to be frequently without any. What 
he earns, therefore, while he is employed, must not only 
maintain him while he is idle, but make him some compen- 
sation for those anxious and desponding moments which 
the thought of so precarious a sitnation must sometimes 
oecasion. When the computed earnings of the greater part 
of manufacturers, accordingly, are neurly upon a level with 
the day wages of common labourers, those of masons and 
bricklayers ure generally from one-half more to double those 
wages. No species of skilled labour, however, seems more 
easy to learn than that of masons and bricklayers. The 
high wages of those workmen, therefore, are nol eo wwH8a a 
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generally exists between agreeable and disagreeable employ- 

ments. The really exhansting and the really repulsive la- 

bonrs, instead of being better paid than others, are almost 
~ invariably paid the worst of all, because performed by those 
who have no choice. It would be otherwise in a favourable 
state of the general Inbour market. If the labourers in the 
aggregate, instead of exeeding, fell short of the amount of 
employment, work which was gencrally disliked would not 
be undertaken, except for more than ordinary wages, Bat 
when the supply of labour so far exceeds the demand that 
to find employment at all ie an uncertainty, and to be offered 
it on any terms a favour, the ense is totally the reverse. 
Desirable labourers, those whom everyone is anxious to 
have, can still exereise a choice. The undesirable must 
take what they can get. The more revolting the oceupa- 
tion, the more certain it is to receive the minimum of 
remuneration, because it devolves on the most helpless and 
degraded, on those who from squalid poverty, or from want 
of ekill and education, are rejected from all other employ- 
ments. Partly from this cause, and partly from the natural 
and artificial monopolies which will be spoken of presently, 
the inequalities of wages are generally in an opposite direc- 
tion to the equitable principle of cofhpensation erroneously 
represented by Adam Smith as the general law of the re- 
muperation of labour, The hardships and the earnings, 
instead of being directly proportional, as in any just arrange 
ments of society they would be, are generally in the inverse 
ratio, to one another. 

One of the points best illustrated by Adam Sinith, is the 
influence exerised on the remuneration of an crployment 
by the uncertainty of euccess in it, If the chances are great 
of total failure, the reward in case of suevess must be sufii- 
cient to make up, in the general estimation, for those ad- 
verse chanees. But, owing to another principle of human 
natnre, if the reward comes in the shape of a few great 
Prizes, it usually attracts competitors in such numbers, that 
the average remuneration may be redaced not only \o texoy € 
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Smith, but also the unsuccessful aspirants much more numer- 
ous, thoee who have the appropriate information must de- 
cide. It does not, however, seem to be enfticiontly comsid- 
ered by Adam Smith, that the prizes which he speaks of 
comprize not the feos of counsel only, but the places of 
eanvlament and hovour to which their profession gives nc 
cess, together with the coveted distinction of a conspicuous 
position in the public eye. 

Even where there are no great prizes, the mere love of 
excitement is sometimes enough to cause an adventurous 
employment to be overstocked, ‘This is apparent “in the 
readiness of the common people to enlist a8 soldiers, or to 
go to sea... . . The dangers and hair-breadth oscapes of 
a life of adventures, instead of disheartening young people, 
ecem frequently to recommend a trade to them, A tender 
mother, among the inferior ranks of people, is often afraid 
to send her on to echool ata sea-port town, lest the sight 
of the ships and the conversation and adventures of the 
ssilors should entice him to go to sea, The distant pros- 
peet of hazards, from which we ean hope to extricate our: 
selves by courage and address, is not disagreeable to us, and 
does not raise the wages of labour in any employment. Tt 
is otherwise with those in which courage and address can 
be of no avail, In trades which are known to be very an- 
wholesome, the wages of labour are always remarkably 
Ligh. Unwholesomencss is a apeciee of disagreeableness, 
and its effects npon the wages of labour are to be ranked 
under that goneral head.” 


$2. The preceding are eases in which inequality of 
remuneration is necessary to produce equality of attractive: 
ness, and are examples of the equalizing effect of free eom- 
petition. The following are cases of real inequality, and 
arise from a different principle. “The wages of labour vary 
according to the small or great trast which must be reposed 
in the workmen. The wages of goldemiths and jewellers 
‘are everywhere superior to those of many other workmen, 
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the number of years he can expect to live and be in work- 
ing condition, This, which is necessary to place the skilled 
employments, all circumstances taken together, on the same 
level of advantage with the unskilled, is the emallest differ- 
ence which can exist for any length of tine between the two 
remunerations, since otherwise no one would learn the 
skilled employments. And this amount of difference is all 
which Adam Smith's principles account for. When the 
disparity is greater, he scems to think that it must be ex- 
plained by apprentice laws, and the rile of corporations 
which restrict admission into many of the skilled employ- 
ments. But, independently of these or any other artificial 
monopolies, there is a natural monopoly in favour of skilled 
Jabourers against the unskilled, which makes the difference 
of reward exceed, sometimes in a manifold proportion, what 
is sufficient merely to equalize their advantages. If un- 
skilled Iubourers had it in their power to compete with 
skilled, by merely taking the trouble of learning the trade, 
the difference of wages might not exceed what would com- 
pensate them tor that trouble, at the ordinary rate at which 
Jabour is remunerated. But the fact that a course of ine 
struction is required, of even a low degree of costliness, or 
that the labourer must be maintained for a considerable time 
from othor sources, suffices everywhere to exclude the great 
body of the labouring people from the possibility of any 
such competition. Until lately, all employments which ro 
quired even the humble eduestion of reading and writing, 
could be recruited only from a select class, the majority hay: 
ing had no opportunity of acquiring those attainments. All 
such employments, accordingly, were immensely overpaid, 
ae measured by the ordinary remuneration of labour. Since 
reading and writing have been brought within the reach of 
& multitude, the monopoly price of the lower grade of edu- 
cated employments has greatly fallen, the competition for 
them having inereased in an almost incredibledegree. There 
is still, however, a much greater disparity than can be ace 
counted for on the principle of competition. A clerk from 
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social estimation, or from the children of persons who, if 
originally of « lower rank, have succeeded in raising them- 
selves by their exertions. The liberal professions are mostly 
supplied by the sons of either the professional, or the idle 
classes: the more highly skilled manual employments arefilled 
up from the sone of skilled artizans, or the elses of tradesinen 
who rank with them: the lower classes of skilled employ- 
ments are in a similar case ; and unskilled labourers, with 
occasional exceptions, remain from father to son in their 
pristine condition, Consequently the wages of each class 
have hitherto been regulated by the increase of ite own 
population, rather than of the general population of the 
country. If the professions are overstocked, it is becanse 
the class of society from which they have always mainly 
been supplied, has greatly increased in number, and becense 
most of that class have numerous families, and bring up 
some at least of their sons to professions. If the wages of 
artizans remain so much higher than those of common la- 
bourers, it is because artizans are a more prudent class, and 
do not marry so early or so inconsiderately, The changes, 
however, now so rapidly taking place in usages and ideas, 
aro undermining all these distinctions; the habits or dis 
abilities which chained people to their hereditary condition 
are fast wearing away, and every clase ie exposed to in- 
ereased and increasing competition from at least the class 
immediately below [t. The general relaxation of conven- 
tional barriers, and the increased facilities of education 
whieh already are, and will be in a much greater degree, 
beonght within the reach of all, tend to produce, among 
many exeellent effects, one which is the reverse; they tend 
to bring down the wages of skilled labour. ‘The inequality 
of remuneration between the skilled and the unskilled ie, 
without doubt, very much greater than is justifiable; but it 
je desirable that this should be corrected by raising the un- 
skilled, not by lowering the skilled. If, however, the other 
changes taking place in society are not accompanied by a 
strengthening of the checks to population on the part of 
21 
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who aro, will not always procure them a euitable reward, 
the church being crowded with people who, in order to get 
employment, are willing to accept of ws much smaller re- 
vornpense than what such an education would otherwise 
have eutitled them to; and in this manner the competition 
of the poor takes away the reward of the rich, It would be 
indecent, no doubt, to compare either a curate or a chaplain 
with a journeyman in any common trade, The pay of a 
enrate or a chaplain, however, may very properly be con- 
sidered as of the same nature with the wages of a journey- 
man. They are, all three, paid for their work according to 
the contract which they may happen to make with their 
respective superiors Till after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, five marks, containing as much silver as ten pounds 
of our present money, was in England the usual pay of a 
curate or a stipendiary parish priest, as we find it regulated 
by the decrees of several different national councils. At the 
same period fourpence a day, containing the same quantity 
of silver aa a shilling of onr present money, was declared to 
be the pay of a master-mason, and threepence a day, equal 
to ninepence of our present money, that of a journeyman 
mason.* The wages of both these labourers, therefore, sup- 
posing them to have been constantly employed, were much 
superior to those of the curate. The wages of the master- 
mason, supposing him to have been without employment 
one-third of the year, would have fully equalled them. By 
the 12th of Queen Anne, c, 19, it is declared * That whereas: 
for want of sufficiont maintenance and encouragement to 
curates, the cures have in several placce been meanly sup- 
plied, the bishop is therefore empowered to appoint by 
writing under his hand and seal a sufficient certain stipend 
or allowance, not exceeding fifty, and not less than twenty 
pounds a year.’ Forty pounds a year is reckoned at pres- 
ent very good pay for a curate, and notwithstanding this 
act of parliament, there are many curacies under CReWey 
pounds a year. This last sum does not exceed whet % he 


* “See the Statute of Labourers, 2 Baw. 1" 
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* Before the invention of the art of printing, the only 
employment by which a man of letters could make any- 
thing by his talents, was that of a public or private teacher, 
or by communicating to other people the curious and useful 
knowledge which he had acquired himself: and this is still 
surely a more hononrable, a more useful, and in general 
even a more profitable employment than that other of writ 
ing for a bookseller, to which the urt of printing has given 
oceasion. The time and study, the genius, knowledge, and 
application requisite to qualify an eminent teacher of the 
sciences, are at least equal to what ie necessary for the grent- 
eat practitioners in law and physic. But the usual reward 
of the eminent teacher bears no proportion to that of the 
lawyer or physician : because the trade of the one is crowd- 
ed with indigent people who have been brought up to it at 
the public expense, whereas those of the other two are en- 
cumbered with very few who have not been educated at 
their own. The usual recompense, however, of public and 
private teachers, small as it may appear, would undoubtedly 
be less than it is, if the competition of those yet more indi- 
gent men of letters who write fur bread was not taken ont 
of the market. Before the invention of the art of printing, 
a echolar and a beggar seem to have been terms very nearly 
synonymous. The different governors of the universities 
Before that time appear to have often granted lieenses to 
their scholars to beg.” 


§ 4. The demand for literary labour has so greatly in- 
creased since Adam Smith wrote, while the provisions for 
eleemosynary education have nowhere been much added to, 
and in the countries which have undergone revolutions have 
been much diminished, that little effect in keeping down the 
recompense of literary labour can now be ascribed to the 
influence of those institutions. But an effect nearly equiva- 
Tent is now produced by a cause somewhat similar—the com 
petition of persons who, by analogy with other arts, may be 
called amateurs. Literary occupation is one of those pur- 
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thing radically anies in the idea of authorship as a profes 
sion, and whether any social arrangement under which the 
teachers of mankind consist of persons giving out doctrines: 
for bread, is suited to be, or can possibly be, a permanent 
thing—would be a subject well worthy of the attention of 
thinkers. 

The clerical, like the literary profession, is frequently 
adopted by persons of independent means, either from reli- 
gious zeal, or for the sake of the honour or usefulness which 
aay belong to it, or for a chance of the high prizes which it 
holds out: and it is now principally for this reason that the 
salaries of curates arc so low; those salaries, though consid- 
erably raised by the influence of public opinion, being still 
generally insnfficient as the sole means of support for ono 
who has to maintain the externals expected from a clergy- 
man of the established chureh. 

When an occupation is carried on chiefly by persons 
who derive the main portion of their subsistence from other 
sources, its remuneration may be lower almost to any exe 

* tent, than the wages of cqually severe labour in other em- 
ployments. The principal example of the kind is domestic 
manufactures, When spinning and knitting were carried 
on im every cottage, by families deriving their principal 
support from agriculture, the price at which their produce 
was sold (which constituted the remuneration of their la- 
Dour) was often so low, that there would haye been re- 
qnired great perfection of machinery to undergell it, The 
amount of the remuneration in such a case, depends chiefly 
pon whether the quantity of the commodity, produced by 
this description of labour, suffices to supply the whole of the 
demand. If it does not, and there is consequently a neces- 
sity for some labourers who devote themselves entirely to 
the employment, the price of the article must be sufficient 
to pay those labourers at the ordinary rate, and to reward 
therefore very handsomely the domestic producers, But if 
the demand is 20 limited that the domestic manufacture can 
do more than gatialy it, the price is naturally kept doen to 
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ringe is unusually weak when the only consequence immo 
diately felt is an improvement of circumstances, the joint 
earnings of the two going further in their domestic economy 
after marriage than before. Such accordingly is the fact, 
in the ease of hand-loom weavers. In most kinds of weav~ 
ing, women can and do earn as much aa men, and children 
are employed ata very early age; but the aggregate earn- 
ings of a family are lower than in almost any other kind of 
industry, and the marriages earlicr. It is noticeable alao 
that there are certain branches of hand-loom weaving in 
which wages are much above the rate common in the trade, 
and that these are the branches in which neither women nor 
young persona are employed. These facts were aathen- 
ticated by the inquiries of the Hand-loom Weavers Commis 
sion, which made its report in 1841. No argument, how- 
ever, can be hence derived for the exelusion of women from 
the liberty of competing in the labour market. Even when 
no more is earned by the labour of a man and a woman than. 
would have been earned by the man alone, the advantage 
to the woman of not depending on a master for subsistence 
may be more than an eqnivalent. But in the case of ehil- 

‘dren, who are necessarily dependent, the influence of their 
competition in depressing the labour market is an important 
element in the qnestion of limiting their labour, in order to 
provide better for their education. 


§ 5. It deserves consideration, why the wages of women 
are generally lower, and very much lower, than those of 
men, They are not universally so. Where men and women 
work at the same employment, if it be one for which they 
are equally fitted in point of physical power, they are not 
always unequally paid. Women in factories, sometimes 
earn as much as men; and so they do in hand-loom weav- 
ing, which, being paid by the piece, brings thelr efficiency 
to a sure test, When the efficiency is equal, but the pay 
‘unequal, the only explanation that can be given is enstom ; 
grounded cither in a prejudice, or in the present conatitu- 
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also. The ae plus ultra of low wages, therefore, (excupt 
during some transitory crisis, or in some decaying employ- 
ment,) ean hardly oconr in any occupation which the person 
employed has to live by, exeept the oceupations of women. 


$6. Thus far, we have, thronghout this diseussion, pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that competition is free, so far as 
regards human interference ; being limited only by natural 
causes, or by the mnintended effect of general social circum 
stances. But law or custom may interfere to limit competi- 
tion. If apprentice laws, or the regulations of corporate 
bodies, make the access to a particular employment slow, 
costly, or diffienlt, the wages of that employment may be 
kept much above their natural proportion to the wages of 
common labour. They might be so kept without any as+ 
signable limit, were it not that wages which exceed the 
usnal rate require corresponding prices, and that there is a 
limit to the price at which even a restricted number of pro- 
ducers can dispose of all they produce. In most civilized 
countries, the restrictions of this kind which once existed 
have been either abolished or very much relaxed, and will, 
no doubt, soon disappear entirely. In some trades, how- 
ever, and to some extent, the combinations of workmen pro- 
dace a similar effect. Those combinations always fail to 
uphold wages at an artificial rate, unless they also limit the 
number of competitors. But they do occasionally succeed 
in accomplishing this, In several trades the workmen have 
been able to make it almost impracticable for atrangers to 
obtain admission either as journeymen or as apprentices, 
except in limited numbers, and under such restrictions o& 
they choose to impose. It was given in evidence to the 
Hand-loom Weavers Commission, that this is one of the 
hardships which aggravate the grievons condition of that 
depressed elasa. Their own employment is overstocked and 
almost ruined; but there are many other trades which it 
would not be difficult for them to learn: to this, however, 
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Such are the fees or charges of professional persons: of phy- 
sicians, surgeons, barristers, and even attorneys. These, as 
a general role, do not vary, and though competition operates 
upon those classes as mach as upon any others, it is by 
dividing the business, not, in general, by diminishing the 
rate at which it is paid. The eanse of this, perhaps, has 
been the prevalence of an opinion that such persona are 
more trustworthy if paid highly in proportion to the work 
they perform; insomuch that if a lawyer or a physician 
offered his services at less than the ordinary rate, instead of 
gaining more practice, he would probably lose that which 
he already had. For analogous reasons it is usnal to pay 
greatly beyond the market price of their labour, all persons 
in whom the employer wishes to place peculiar trust, or 
from whom he requires something besides their mere ser- 
vices. For example, most persona who can afford it, pay to 
their domestic servants higher wages than would purchase 
in the market the labour of persons fully as competent to 
the work required. They do this, not merely from ostenta- 
tion, but also from more reasonable motives; cither because 
they desire that those they employ should serve them cheer- 
fully, and be anxiows to remain in their service; or be- 
eanze they do not like to drive a hard bargain with people 
whom they are in constant intercourse with ; or because 
they dislike to have near their persons, and continually in 
their sight, people with the appearance and habits which are 
the usnal accompaniments of a mean remuneration. Sim- 
ilar feelings operate in the minds of persons in business, 
with respect to their clerks and other employés. Liberal- 
ity. generosity, and the credit of the cmployer, are motives 
which, to whatever extent they operate, preclude taking the 
utmost advantage of competition: and doubtless such mo- 
tives might, and even now do, operate on employers of 
Inbour in all the great departments of industry ; and most 
desirable is it that they should. But they can never raise 
the average wages of labour beyond the raiho of yoysiatios 
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to capital. By giving more to each person employed, they 
limit the power of giving employment to numbers; and - 
however excellent their moral effect, they do little good 
economically, unless the pauperism of those who are shut 
out, leads indirectly to a readjustment by means of an in- 
creased restraint on population. 





CHAPTER XV. 


OF PROFITS. 


§ 1. Havio treated of the labourer’s share of the 
produce, we next proceed to the share of the capitalist ; the 
profits of capital or stock; the gains of the person who 
advances the expenses of production—who, from funds in 
his possession, pays the wages of the labourers, or supports 
them during the work; who supplics the requisite bnild- 
ings, materiale, and tools or machinery; and to whom, by 
the usual terms of the contract, the produce belongs, to be 
disposed of at hie pleasure. After indemnifying him for his 
outlay, there commonly remains « surplus, which ix his 
profit; the net income from his capital: the amount which 
he can afford to expend in necessuries or plensnres, or from 
which by further saving he can add to his wealth. 

As the wages of the labourer are the remuneration of 
labour, 80 the profits of the capitalist are properly, according 
to Mr, Senior's well-chosen expression, the remuneration of 
abstinence, They are what he gains by forbearing to con- 
sume his capital for his own uses, and allowing it to be con: 
sumed by productive labourers for their uses. For this for 
bearance he requires a recompense. Very often in personal 
enjoyment he would be a gainer by squandering his capital, 
the capital amonnting to more than the sum of the profite 
which it will yield during the years he can expect to live. 
Bat while he retains it undiminished, ho has always the 
power of consuming it if he wishes or noes, he can Wes 
it upon others at his death ; and in the meantime ne dete, q 
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for the Inbour and skill required for superintendence, 
‘These different compensations may be either paid to the 
game, or to different persons. The capital, or some part of 
it, may be borrowed: may belong to some one who does 
not undertake the risks or the trouble of business. In that 
case, the lender, oF owner, is the person who practises the 
abstinence; and is remunerated for it by the interest paid 
to him, while the difference between the interest and the 
gtoss profit remunerates the exertions and risks of the under 
taker.* Sometimes, again, the capital, or a part_of it, is 
supplied by what is called a sleeping partner; who shares 
the risks of the employment, but not the trouble, and who, 
in consideration of those risks, receives not a mere intercst, 
but a stipulated share of the gross profits, Sometimes the 
ital is supplied and the risk incurred by one person, and 
Dis fauinses carried on exclusively in his name, whilo the 
trouble of management is made over to another, who is en- 
gaged for that purpose at a fixed salary. Management, 
however, by hired servants, who have no interest in the 
result but that of preserving their salaries, is proverbially 
inefficient, unless they act under the inspecting eye, if not 
the controlling hand, of tue person chiefly interested: and 
prudence almost alwaya recommends giving to a 
not thus controlled, a remuneration partly dependent on the 
profits; which virtually reduces the cave to that of a sloop- 
ing partner, Or finally, the same person may own tlie 
capital, and conduct the business; adding, if he will ard 
can, to the management of his own capital, that of as much 
more as the owners may be willing to trust him with, Bat 
under any or all of these arrangements, the same three 
things require their remuneration, and must obtain it from 
the gross profit: abstinence, risk, exertion, And the tliree 
parts into which profit may be considered as resolving itself, 


* Te is to be regreited that this word, in this sense, ts not faunilise to an Ege 
lish ear. French political economists enjoy a great aAvantags in weing, tve 
speak currently of lea profits de Fentreprenenr, 
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is a still wider difference in the clement which consists in 

nm for risk. 1am not now speaking of the dif- 
forences in point of rick between different employments of 
capital in the same society, but of the very different degrees 
of security of property in different states of society, Where, 
asin many of the governments of Asia, property is in per- 
petual danger of spoliation from « tyrannical government, 
or from its rapacious and ill-controlled officers; where to 
possess or to be suspected of possessing wealth, is to be a 
mark not only for plunder, but perhaps for personal ill- 
treatment to extort the disclosure and surrender of hidden 
valuablea; or where, a8 in the European middle ages, the 
weakness of the government, even when not itself inclined 
to oppress, leaves its subjects exposed without protection or 
redress to active spoliation, or andacious withholding of just 
rights, by any powerful individual ; the rate of profit whieh 
persons of average dispositions will require, to inake them 
forego the immediate enjoyment of what they happen to 
possess, for the purpose of exposing it and themselves to 
these perils, must be something very considerable, And 
these contingencies affect: those who live on the mere inter 
est of their capital, in common with those who personally 
engage in production, In a generally secure state of socie- 
ty, the risks which may be attendant on the nature of par- 
ticular employments seldom full on the pensom who lends his 
capital, if le lends on good security; but in a state of 
society like that of many parts of Asia, no security (except 
perhaps the actnal pledge of gold or jewels) is good: and 
the mere possession of a hoard, when known or suspected, 
exposes it and the possessor to risks, for which scarcely any 
profit he could expect to obtain would be an equivalent; 50 
that there would be still leee acenmulation than there is, if 
astate of insecurity did not also multiply the oeeasione on 
whieh the possession of a treasure may be the means of eav- 
ing life or averting serious calamities. Those who lend, 
ander these wretched governiments, do it at the utmost peril 
of never being paid. In most of the native states of India, 
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require a considerable amount of aciontific or technical edu- 
cation, and can only be carried on by persons who combine 
with that education a considerable eapital, Such is tho 
‘Wusiness of an engineer, both in the original sense of the 
termi, © machinermaker, and in its popular or derivative 
sense, an undertaker of public works These are always 
the most profitable employments. There are cases, again, 
in which » considerable amount of labour and skill is re- 
quired to conduct a business necessarily of limited extent. 
Tn such cases, a higher than common rate of profit is neces 
sary to yield only the common rate of remuneration, “In 
a small seaport town,” says Adam Smith, “a little grocer 
will make forty or fifty per cent upon a stock of a single 
hundred pounds, while a considerable wholesale merchant 
‘in the same place will scarce make cight or ten per cent 
upon a stock of ten thousand. The trade of the grocer may 
be necessary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, and the 
narrowness of the market may not admit the employment 
of a larger capital in the business, The man, however, 
must not only live by his trade, but live by it suitably to | 
the qualifications which it requires. Besides possessing « 
little capital, he must be able to read, write, and account, 
and must be a tolerable judge, too, of perhape fifty or sixty 
different sorts of goods, their prices, qualities, and the mar- 
kets where they are to be had eleapest. Thirty or forty 
pounds wyear cannot be considered us too great w recom 
pense for the labour of a person so accomplished. Deduct 
this from the seemingly great profits of his capital, and little 
more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary profits of 
stock. The greater part of the apparent profit ia, in this 
ease, too, real wages.” 

All the natural monopolies (meaning thereby those 
which are created by circumstances, and not by law) which 
produce or aggravate the disparities in the remuneration of 
different kinds of labour, operate similarly between different 
employments of capital. If a business can only We ais eve 
\ tageously carried on by a large capital, this in work “a 
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trade, really tending to cause this difference of demand, are 
continually occurring, sometimes to such an extent, that the 
rate of interest on the best mercantile bills has beon known 
to vary within a year (even without the occurrence of the 
great derangement called a commercial crisis) from loss 
than fonr to more than six per cent. But, at the same time 
and place, the rate of interest is the same, to all who can 
give equally good security, The market rate of interest: is 
atall times a known and definite thing. 

It is far otherwise with gross profit; which, though (as 
will presently be seen) it does not vary much from employ- 
ment to employment, varies very greatly from individual to 
individnal, and can searcely be in any two cases the same. 
It depends on the knowledge, talents, economy, and energy 
of the capitalist himself, or of the agents whom he employs ; 
on the accidents of personal connexion ; and even on chance. 
Hardly any two dealers in the same trade, even if their com- 
modities are equally good and equally cheap, carry on their 
business at the same expense, or turn over their capital in 
the same time. That equal capitals give equal protits, as a 
gencral maxim of trade, would be aa false as that equal age 
or size gives equal bodily strength, or that equal reading or 
experience gives equal knowledge. The effect depende as 
mneh upon twenty other things, as upon the single cause 
specified, 

But though profits thus vary, the parity, on the whole, 
of different modes of employing capital (in the absence of 
any natural or artificial monopoly) is, in a certain, and a 
very important sense, maintained. On an average (what- 
ever may be the occasional fluctuations) the various employ- 
ments of capital are on such a footing ns to hold ont, not 
equal profite, but equal expectations of profit, to persons of 
average abilities and advantages. By equal, I mean after 
making compensation for any inferiority in the agreeable- 
hess or safety of an employment. If the case were not 80; 
Hf there were, evidently, and to common expetence, were 

favourable chances of pecuniary success in one Wosnces Wa 


be 


can be carried on by his own funds. When trade is good, 
he not only uses to the utmost his own capital, but employe, 
in addition, much of the credit which that capital obtains 
for him. When, either from oversupply or from eome 
slackening in the demand for his commodity, he finds that 
it sells more elowly or obtains a lower price, he contravts his 
operations, and does not apply to bankers or other money 
dealers for 4 renowal of their advances to the same extent as 
before. A business which is increasing bolds out, on the 
contrary, a proapect of profitable employment for » lurger 
wuount of this floating capital than previously, and those 
engaged in it become applicants to the money dealers for 
larger advances, which, from their improving circumstances, 
they have no difficulty in obtaining. A different distribu- 
tion of floating capital between two employments hae ag 
much effect in restoring their profits to an equilibrium, as 
if the owners of an equal amount of capital were to abandon 
the one trade and carry their capital into the other. This 
easy, and as it were spontaneous, method of accommodating 
production to demand, is quite sufficient to correct any in- 
equalities arising from the fluctuations of trade, or other 
causes of ordinary occurrence. In the case of an altogether 
declining trade, in which it is necessary that the production 
should be, not occasionally varied, but greatly and perma- 
nently diminished, or perbape stopped altogether, the pro- 
cess of oxtricating the capital is, no doubt, tardy and dif 
ficult, and almost always attended with considerable loss ; 
much of the capital fixed in machinery, buildings, perma- 
nent works, &e. being either not applicable to any other 
purpose, or only applicable after expensive alterations; and 
time being seldom given for effecting the change in the 
mode in which it would be effected with least Joss, namely, 
by not replacing the fixed capital as it wears out. There is 
besides, in totally changing the destination of a capital, so 
great a sacrifice of establiched connexion, and of acquired 
ekill and experience, that people are always very Dow Ww 
etre een it, and hardly ever do eo unt long, Ser “g 
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that in those sume employments bankrupteies also are more 
frequent, and that the chance of greater success is balanced 
by a greater probability of complete failure. Very often it 
is more than balanced: for, as was remarked in another 
cage, the chance of great prizes operates with a greater do- 
gree of strength than arithmetic will warrant, in attracting 
competitors; and I doubt not that the average gaing, in a 
trade in which large fortnnes may be made, are lower than 
* in those in which gains are slow, though comparatively sure, 
and in which nothing is to be ultimately hoped for beyond 
acompetency, The timber trade of Canada is oue example 
of an employment of capital, partaking so much of the na- 
ture of a lottery, as to make it an accredited opinion that, 
taking the adventurers in the aggregate, there is more money 
lost by the trade than gained by it; in other words, that 
the average rate of profit ia less than nothing. In such 
points as this, much depends on the characters of nations, 
according a8 they partake more or lees of the adventurous, 
or, a8 it is called when the intention is to blame it, the gam- 
bling spirit. This spirit is much stronger in the United 
States than in Great Britain ; and in Great Britain than in 
any country of the Continent. Tn some Continental coun- 
tries the tendeney ix so much the revere, that aufe und quiet 
employments probably yield a less average profit to the eap- 
itol engaged in them, than those which offer greater gains 
at the price of greater hazards, 

Tt muat not however be forgotten, that even in the coun- 
tries of most active competition custom also has a consider- 
able shire in determining the profita of trade. There ix 
sometimes an idea afloat as to what the profit of an employ- 
ment should be, which though not adhered to by all the 
dealers, nor perhaps rigidly by any, still exercises a certain 
influence over their operations. There is in England a kind 
of notion, how widely prevailing I know not, that fifty per 
cent is a proper and suitable rate of profit in retail traneae 
tions; understand, not fifty per cent on The whole empra, 
but an advance of fifty per cent on the wholes. | 
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vost him. Profit altogether, people are apt to think, is a eon- 
sequence of purchase and sale. It is only (they suppose) 
because there are purchasers for a commodity, that the pro- 
docer of it is able to make any profit. Demand—customers 
—# market for the commodity, are the eanse of the gains of 
capitaliets, Ttis by tho sale of their goode, that they replace 
their capital, and add to its amount. 

This, however, is looking only at the outside surface of 
the economical machinery of society. Tn no case, we find, is 
the mere mouey which passes from one person to another, the 
fundamental matter in any economical phenomenon. If we 
look more narrowly into the operations of the producer, we 
shall perceive that the money he obtains for his commodity 
ia not the cause of his having a profit, but only the mode in 
which his profit is paid to him, 

The cause of profit is, that labour produces more than is 
required for its snpport, The reason why agricultural capi- 
tal yields a profit, is becanse human beings ean grow more 
food, than is necessury to feed them while it is being grown, 
including the time occupied in constructing the tools, and 
making all other needful preparations; from which it is a 
consequence, that if a capitalist undertakes to feed the 
labourers on condition of receiving the produce, he has some 
of it remaining for himself after replacing his advances. To 
vary the form of the theorem: the reason why capital yiclds 
a profit, is because food, clothing, materials, and tools last 
longer than the time which was required to produce them; 
sothat if'a eapitaliat supplies a party of labourers with these 
things, on condition of receiving all they produce, they will, 
in addition to reproducing their own necessaries and instrae 
ments, lave a portion of their time remaining, to work for 
the capitalist. We thas see that profit arises, not from the 
incident of exchange, but from the productive power of 
Jabour; and the goneral profit of the country is always 

. What the productive power of labour makes it, whether any 
exchange takes place or not. Tf there were no Sivisam ok 
employments, there would be no buying or wing wor Wes. 
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capitalist. doea not pay any rent; haa not to purchase the 
use of any appropriated natural agent. This indeed is 
swarcely ever the exact truth. The agricultural capitalist, 
except when he is the owner of the soil he cultivates, always, 
ar alinost always, pays rent: and even in manufactures, (not 
to mention ground-rent,) the materials of the manufacture 
have generally paid rent, in some stages of their production, 
The nature of rent, however, we have not yet taken into 
consideration ; and it will hereafter appear, that no practi- 
cal error, on the question we are now examining, is pro- 
duced by disregarding it. 

Tf, then, leaving rent out of the question, we inquire in 
what it is that the advances of the capitalist, for purposes 
of production, consist, we shall find that they consist of 
wages of labour. 

A large portion of the expenditure of every capitalist 
consists in the direct payment of wages. What does not 
consist of this, is compoeed of materials and implements, 
including buildings. But materials and implements are 
produced by labour ; and as our supposed capitalist is not 
meant to represent a single employment, but to be a type 
of the productive industry of the whole country, we may 
suppose that he makes his own tools, and raises bis own 
materials. He does this by means of previous advances, 
which, again, consist wholly of wages. If we suppose him 
to buy the materials and tools instead of producing them, 
the case is not altered; he then repays to a previous pro- 
ducer the wagee which that previous producer has paid. 
Tt ig true, he repays it to him with a profit; and if he had 
produced the things himself, he himself must have had that 
profit, on this part of his outlay, as well as on every other 
part. The fact, however, remains, that in the whole pro- 
cess of production, beginning with the materials and tools, 
and ending with the finished product, all the advances have 
consisted of nothing but wages ; except that certain of the 
capitalists concerned have, for the sake of genersl couse 
nience, kad their share of profit paid to them Wweiore Doe 
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the cost of Jabour is high or low. The reverse of this would 
be oftener the truth; the cost of labour is frequently at its 
highest where wagoe are lowest, This may arise from two 
causes. In the first place, the labour, though cheap, may 
be inefficient. In no European country are wages go low 
ag they are (or &t least were) in Ircland; the remuner- 
ation of an agricultural labourer in the west of Ireland not 
being more than half the wages of even the lowest-paid 
Englishman, the Dorsetshire labourer. But if, from infe- 
rior skill and industry, two days’ labour of an Trishinan 
accomplished no more work than an English labourer per- 
formed in one, the Irishman’s labour cost as much as the 
Englishman's, though it brought in so souch lees to himself, 
‘Tho capitalist’s profit is determined by the formor of these 
two things, not by the latter, That difference to this ox- 
tent really existed in the efliciency of the labour, is proved 
not only by abundant testimony, but by the faet, that not- 
withstanding the lowness of wages, profits of capital have 
never been higher in Ireland than in England. 

‘The other cause which renders wages, and the cost of 
labour, no real criteria of one another, is the varying costli- 
ness of the articles which the labourer consumes. If these 
are cheap, wages, in the sense which is of importance to 
the labourer, may be high, and yet the cost of Jabour may 
be low; if dear, the labourer may be wretchedly off, though 
his labour may cost much to the capitalist. This last is the 
condition of « country over-peopled in relation to its and ; 
in which, food being dear, the poorness of the Inbourer’s 
real reward does not prevent labour from costing much to 
the purchaser, and low wayres and low profits co-exist. The 
opposite case is exemplified in the United States of America. 
‘The labourer there enjoys a greater abundance of comforts 
than in any other country of the world, except some of the 
newest colonies; but, owing to the cheap price at which 
these comforts can be obtained (vombined with the great 
efficiency of the labour), the cost of labour to The caged, 
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stances in which it actually works. This can only be done 
in the ensuing Book. One topic still remains to be dis- 
cussed in the present one, so far as it admits of being treated 
independently of considerations of Value; the subject of 
Rent ; to which we now proceed. 
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things in those Oriental kingdoms in which the land is con- 
sidered the property of the state. Rent is then confounded 
with taxation, and the despot may exact the utmost which 
the unfortunate cultivators have to give. Indeed, the ex- 
elusive possessor of the land of a country could not well be 
other than despot of it. The effect would be much the same 
if the land belonged to so few people that they could, and 
did, uct together as one man, and fix the rent by agreement 
among themselves. This case, however, is nowhere known 
to exist; and the only remaining supposition is that of free 
competition ; the landowners being supposed to be, as in 
fact they are, too numerous to combine. 


§ 2, A thing which is limited in quantity, even thongh 
its posseszors do not act in concert, is still a monopolized ar 
ticle. But even when monopolized, a thing which is the 
gift of nature, and requires no labour or outlay as the con- 
dition of its existence, will, if there he competition among 
the holders of it, command a price, only if it existe in leas 
quantity than the demand. If the whole land of a country 
were required for cultivation, all of it might yield a rent. 
But in no country of any extent do the wants of the populi- 
tion require that all the land, which is capable of eultiva- 
tion, should be cultivated. The food and other agricultural 
produce which the people need, and which they are willing 
and able to pay for at a price which remunerates the grower, 
may always be obtained without cultivating all the land ; 
sometimes without cultivating more than a small part of it; 
the more fertile lands, or those in the more convenient situ+ 
ations, being of course preferred. There is always, there- 
fore, some land which cannot, in existing circumstances, 
pay any rent; and no land ever pays rent, unless, in point 
of fertility or situation, it belongs to those superior kinds 
which exist in less quantity than the demand—which can- 
‘Hot be made ty yield al) the produce required for the com- 
munity, unless on terme still leze advantaggous Than Lue ter 

sort Jess favoured soils. | 
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wages of these two classes of labourers, a surplus equal to | 
the profit they could have expected from any other employ- 
ment of their enpital. Whether any given land can do more 
than this, is not merely a physical question, but depends 
partly on the market value of agricultural produce. What 
the land can do for the labourers and for the capitalist, be- 
yond feeding all whom it directly or indirectly employs, of 
course depends uponwhat the remainder of the produce ean 
be sold for. The higher the market value of produce, the 
lower are the soils to which cultivation can descend, consist- 
ently with affording to the cupital employed, the ordinary 
rate of profit. 

As, however, differences of fertility slide into one an- 
other by insensible gradations ; and differences of accessi- 
bility, that is, of dietanee from markets do the same; and 
since there is land so barren that it could not pay for its 
cultivation at any price; it is evident that, whatever the 
price may be, there must in any extensive region be some 
land which at that price will just pay the wages of the eul- 
tivators, and yield to the capital employed the ordinary 
profit, and no more. Until, therefore, the price rises higher, 
or until some improvement raises that particular land to a 
higher place in the ecale of fertility, it cannot pay any rent, 
Tt is evident, however, that the community needs the 
produce of this quality of lund ; since if the lands more fer- 
tile or better situated than it, could have sufficed to supply 
the wants of society, the price would not have risen 60 
high us to render its cultivation profitable. This land, 
therefore, will be cultivated ; and we may lay it down as a 
principle, that so long as any of thé land of a country which \ 
is fit for cultivation, and not withheld from it by legal or 
other fuctitions obstacles, is not cultivated, the worst land 
in actual cultivation (in point of fertility and situation to- 
gether) pays mo rent. 


§ 8. If, then, of the land in enltivation, the yart wyda 
Jiells least return to the labour and capital ewyayed GOS q 





tion which pays no rent ; because landlords (it is contended) 
would not allow their land to bo oceupied without payment. 
‘Those who lay any stress on this as an objection, must think 
that land of the quality which cam bunt just pay for its eultivas 
tion, lies together in large masses, detacled from any land 
of better quality. [fan estate consisted wholly of this land, 
or of this and still worse, it is likely enough that the owner 
would not give the use of it for nothing ; he would probably 
(if a rich man) prefer keeping it for other purposes, as for 
exerelze, or ornament, or perhaps 98 a game preserve. No 
farmer could afford to offer him anything for it, for pur- 
poses of enlture ; though something would probably be ob- 
tained for the use of its natural pastures or other apantane= 
‘ous produce, Even such land, however, would not neces: 
sarily remain uncultivated. It might be farmed by the pro- 
prietor ; no anfrequent case even in England. Portions of 
it might be granted as temporary allotments to labouring 
families, either from philanthropic motives, or to save the 
poor-rate ; or occupation might be allowed to equatters, free 
of rent, in the hope that their labour might give it value at 
some future period. Both these eases are of quite ordinary 
occurrence, So that even if an estate were wholly com- 
posed of the worst land capable of profitable cultivation, it 
would not necessarily lic uncultivated because it eonld pay 
no rent, Inferior land, however, docs not usnally oceupy, 
without interruption, many equare miles of ground; it is 
dispersed here and there, with patches of bettcr land inter- 
mixed, and the same person who rents the better land, ob- 
tains along with it the inferior soils whieh alternate with it, 
He pays a ront, nominally for the whole farm, but calen- 
lated on the produce of those parts alone (however small a 
portion of the whole) which are capable of returning more 
than the common rate of profit. It is thus scientifically, 
true, that the remaining parts pay no rent. 


$4. Let us, however, auppose that there were wwa- 
ity in this objection, which can by no weara bo. s 











vation, for which rent, and that too of an amouut worth 
taking into consideration, was not paid; it would be true, 
nevertheless, that there is always some agricultwral capital 
which pays no rent, because it returns nothing beyond the 
ordinary rate of profit: this capital being the portion of 
capital last applied—that to which the lust addition to the 
produce was due; or (to express the essentials of the case 
in one phrase), that which is applied in the least favourable 
cireumstances. But the same amount of demand, and the 
same price, which enable this least productive portion of 
capital barely to replace itsclf with the ordinary profit, 
enable every other portion to yield a surplus proportioned 
to the adventage it possesses. And this surplus it is, which 
competition enables the landlord to appropriate, The rent 
of all land is mengured by the excess of the return to the 
whole capital employed on it above whut is necessary to 
replace the capital with the ordinary rate of profit, or in 
other words, above what the same eapital would yield if it 
were all employed in as disadvantageous circumstances as 
the least productive portion of it: whether that least prov 
ductive portion of capital is rendered so by being em- 
ployed on the worst soil, or by being expended in extorting 
more produce from land which already yielded as mach as 
it could be made to part with on easier terms, 

It is not pretended that the facts of any concrete ease 
conform with absolute precision to this or any other scientif- 
ie principle, We must never forget that the truths af polit- 
ical economy are truths only in the rough. Tt is not, for 
example, strictly true that a farmer will cultivate no land, 
and apply no eapital, which returns less than the ordinary 
profit, He will expect the ordinary profit on the bulk of 
his capital. But when he bas cast in his lot with his fann, 
and bartered his skill and exertions, once for all, againet 
what the farm will yield to him, he will probably be will- 
ing to expend capital on it (for an immediate return) in 
any manner whieh will afford him a surylua yrots nowerer 


small, beyond the value of the risk, and the WeErer ~ehOo, | 





lar amount, is the measure of the tribute which that other 
capital can and will pay, under the name of rent, to the 
landlord. This constitutes a law of rent, aa near the truth 
as such a law can possibly be: though of course modified 
or disturbed in individual cases, by pending contracts, indi- 
vidual miscaleulations, the infiuence uf habit, and even the 
particular feelings and dispositions of the persons concerned. 


§ 5. A remark is often made, which must not here be 
omitted, thongh, T think, more importance has been at- 
tached to it than it merits. Under the name of rent, many 
payments are commonly included, which are not a remuner 
ation for the original powers of the land itself, but for 
capital expended on it. The additional rent which land 
yields in consequence of this outlay of capital, should, in the 
opinion of some writers, be regarded ax profit, not rent. 
But before thie can be admitted, a distinction must be 
made. The annual payment by a tenant almost always in- 
eludes a consideration for the use of the buildings on the 
farm; not only barns, stables, and other outhouses, but a 
house to live in, not to speak of fences, and the like. The 
landlord will usk, and the tenant give, for these, whatever 
is considered sufficient to yield the ordinary profit, or rather 
{risk und trouble being here out of the question) the ordi- 
nary interest, on the value of the buildings; that is, on 
whit it haz coat to erect them, or rather, on what it would . 
OW cost to erect others as good: the tenant being bound. 
in addition, to leave them in as good repair as he found 
them, for otherwise a much larger payment than simple in- 
terest wonld of course be required from him. These build- 
ings are ax distinct a thing from the farm, as the stock or 
the timber on it; and what is paid for them can no more 
De called rent of land, than a payment for cattle would be, 
if it were the custom that the landlord should stock the farm 
for the tenant. The buildings, like the cattle, are not land, 
‘Dut capital, regularly consumed and reproduced, and Mayeg- 
monts made in consideration for therm are yroyory WHET 
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to lay out, in order to bring the country to its present con- 
dition from a state of primaval forest. ‘This startling state- 
ment has been seized on by M. Bastiat and others, as a means 
of making out a stronger case than could otherwise be mado 
in defence of property inland, Mr. Carey's proposition, in 
ite most obvious meaning, is equivalent to saying, that if 
there were suddenly added to the lands of England an un- 
reclaimed territory of equal natural fertility, it would not 
be worth the while of the inhabitants of England to reclaim 
it: because the profits of the operation would not be equal 
to the ordinary interest on the capital expended, To which 
assertion if any answer could be supposed to be required, it 
would suffice to remark, that land not of equal but of greatly 
inferior quality to that previously cultivated, is continually 
roclaimed in England, at an expense which the subeoquently 
accruing rent is sufficient to replace completely in a amall 
number of years. 

Mr. Carey, however, does not mean exactly what his 
assertion, without his explanations, might seem to imply. 
He does not assert that the lands of all countries, taken 
on the average, are not worth what has been laid out in 
improving them, and that, to the proprietors, the improve- 
ment of land has been on the whole a miscalculation. In 
his estimate of the capital eunk in the land, he includes all 
which has been laid ont in making roads and canals; that 
is, notin adding to the value of land already occupied, but 
in rendering other and rival lands accessible. Even with 
this correction, the proposition, in the only sense in which it 
supports his conclusions, is but a few degrees less unreason- 
able than the other. In the case supposed, of a second Eng- 
land, of equal natural fertility, added to the first, cxn any 
one doubt that those who were allowed to appropriate the 
new land, would, in proportion ag it was reclaimed and 
brought under culturo, find it answer in a pecuniary conse 
to make the roads requisite for bringing the produce to mar- 
Ket?) Mr. Carcy would probably reply that by maling Toews, 
roads they’might raise their own rent, but would eaxtassey 
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see that it signifies much whether the rent which the Jand 
yields at the present time, is greater or Jess than the interest 
of the capital which has been laid out to raise ite value, 
together with the interest of the capital which has been laid 
out to lower its value.* 


* In a more recent work, entitled “ The Past, the Present, and the Future,” 
Mr. Carey takes another ground of objection to the Ricardo theory of rent, 
sumely, that in point of historical foct, the lands first brought under cultivation 
are not the most fertile, but the barren lands, “We flod the settler invariably 
oceupying the high and thin lands requiring litte clearing nnd no drainage; 
those which ean yicld but a umall return to labour; and as invariably travelling 
down the hills, and clearing aud draining the lower and richer lands ax populse 
thon and wealth increas... When popnlation is small, and land conse= 
quently abandant, the work of cultivation ix, and always must be, commenced 
upon the poorer solls, Wikh the growth of population and wealth, other sols 
yielding a lager return to lubour are always brought into activity, with a con 
tantly ineeeasing return to the labour expended upon them." 

Ie ie true thas the Jands which require the greatest amount of clearing and 
draining are seldom the first cultivated it is probably the thet, that in_new 
countries cultivation usually begins ov the hills, and descends from these to the 
valleys; and for this reneon it may wot unfequently happen (though eertainly 
not by any invariable law) that the richest Lunds remain longer unoceupled than 
‘others which are leat naturally productive, even in proportion to the smaller 
amount of labour and outlay which their cultivation requires Mr. Carey, bow= 
ever, will hardly pretend that in any old country the uneultivated lands are 
generally thote which would pay best for cultivation, Hut let ux een concede 
the point, and suppose with Mr. Carey that the progress of cultivation Is up- 
‘wards, from the barren to the fertile lands, not downwards, from the fertile to 
the barron; ond that the wastes (for example) of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
are precisely the portions of those countries which are destined hereafter to be- 
come the most largely remunerative of the labour employed on them, ‘This, it 
will bo admitted, is no teifing concestion ; but even this would form m0 objec- 
tion to the law of rent ax nid down in tho prosmnt chapter. If Dartmoor and 
Shap Fells are really the must fertile laud in England, when they come to be 
cultivated they will yield tho highest rent, and the lanes ehieh at that rime will 
pay no rent will probably be the Ewex Levels and the Carse of Gowrie, “In 
Whatever onder the Ianda come into cultivation, those which when cultivated 
‘yield tho Jest retrn, in proportion wo the labour required for their exluure, will 
‘always regulate the price of agricultural prodace; and all othor land will pay 
a rent simply equivalent to the exces of their produce over this rwinimum. 
Whatorer guarded expressions may have been occasionally used in desoribing. 
the law of reat, these two propositions are all that was ever intendod by it. 

Af indosd Mr. Carey could show that the return wo Verour fem Sn Wry 
agricultural skill and science being suppowed the same, va woh a Sachs, we 
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tional return, It would be impossible to show that, exeept | 
by forcible exaction, the whole land of a country can yield a 
rent on any other supposition. 


§ 6. After this view of the nature and ecanses of rent, 
let us turn back to the subject of profits, and bring up for 
reconsideration one of the propositions laid down in the last 
chapter. We there stated, that the advances of the capi- 
talist, or in other words, the expenses of production, consist 
solely in wages of Iabour; that whatever portion of the 
outlay is not wages, is previous profit, and whatever is not 
previous profit, is wages. Rent, howover, being an clement 
which it fs finpossible to resolve into either profits or wages, 
we were obliged, for the moment, to assume that the capi- 
talist is not required to pay rent—to give an equivalent for 
the use of an appropriated natural agent: and T undertook 
to show in the proper place that this is an allowable sup- 
position, and that rent does not really form any part of the 
expenses of production, or of the advances of the capitalist. 
‘The grounds on which this assertion waa made are now ap- 
parent. It is true that all tenant farmers, and many other | 
classes of producers, pay rent. But we have now seen, that 
whoever cultivates land, paying a rent for it, gets in return 
for his rent an instrument of superior power to other inutrii= 
ments of the same kind for which no rent is paid. The 
superiority of the instrument is in exaet proportion to the 
rent paid for it. If a few persons had steam-engines of 
superior power to all others in existence, but limited by 
physical laws to a number short of the demand, the rent 
which a manufacturer would be willing to pay for one of 
these steam-engines could not be looked upon as an addition 
to his outlay, because by the use of it he would save in his 
other expenses the eqnivalent of what it cost him: without 
it he could not do the same quantity of work, unless at an 
additional expense equal to the rent. The same thing is trae 
of land. The real expenses of production are thos: wear, 
on the worst land, or by the capital emyloyed im Sao Wee . 
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CHAPTER I. 
OF VALUE. 


$1. Tae subject on which we are now about to enter 
fills vo important and conspicuous a position in political 
economy, that in the apprehension of some thinkers its 
boundaries confound themselves with those of the science 
itself. One eminent writer has proposed as a name for 
Political Economy, “Cutullactics,” or the science of ex- 
changes: by others it has been called the Science of Values, 
Tf these denominations had appeared to me logically correct, 
I must have placed the discussion of the elementary laws of 
value at the commencement of our enquiry, instead of post- 
poning it to the Third Part; and the poseibility of eo long 
deferring it is alone a sufficient proof that this view of the 
nature of Political Economy is too confined. It is true that 
in the preceding Books we have not escaped the necessity of 
anticipating some smull portion of the theory of Value, espe- 
elally as to the value of labour and of land. It is neverthe- 
less evident, that of the two great departinents of Political 
Economy, the production of wealth and its UsrAlowthon, oe 
consideration of Value has to do with the \tter Sane’, 
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which remains for the present or any future writer to clear 
up; the theory of the snbject is complete: the only dif- 
ficulty to be overcome is that of so etating it as to solve by 
antivipation the chief perplexities which occur in applying 
it: and to do this, come minuteness of exposition, and con- 
siderable demands on the patience of the reader, are un- 
avoidable. “He will be amply repaid, however, (if a stranger 
to these inqniries) by the ease and rapidity with which a 
thorough understanding of this subject will enable him to 
fathom most of the remaining questions of political economy, 


$2. Wemust begin by eettling our phraseology. Adam 
Smith, in a passage often quoted, has touched upon the moet 
obvious ambiguity of the word value; which, in one of its 
senses, signifies usefulness, in another, power of purchasing; 
in his own language, value in use and value in exchange. 
But (as Mr. De Quincey has remurked) in iMustrating this 
double meaning, Adam Smith has himself fallen into another 
ambiguity. Things (he says) which have the greatest value 
in use have often little or no value in exchange; which is 
trae, sinee that which can be obtained without labour or 
sacrifice will command no price, however useful or neodfal — 
it may be, But he proceeds to add, that things which 
have the greatest value in exchange, as a diamond for ex- 
ample, may have little or no value in use. This is em. 
ploying the word use, not in the sense in which political 
economy is concerned with it, but in that other sense in , 
which use is opposed to pleasure. Political economy lias 
nothing to do with the comparative estimation of different 
mes in the judgment of a philosopher or of amoraliat. The 
use of a thing, in political economy, means its capacity to 
satisfy a desire, or serve a purpose. Diamonds have thie 
capacity in a high degree, and unless they had it, would 
not bear any price. Value in use, or as Mr. De Quincey 
ealls it, teleologic value, is the extreme limit of value in 
~The exchange value of a thing may WL soto 
any amount, of its value in uses but that Wi exn ever exceeA: \ 
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in relation to one thing, and risen in respect to another. 
But there is another case, in which no one would have any 
hesitation in saying what eort of change had taken place 
in the value of the coat: namely, if the cause in which the 
disturbance of exchange valuea originated, waa something 
directly affecting the cont itself, and not the bread, or the 
glass. Suppose, for example, that an invention had been 
made in machinery, by which broadcloth eould be woven at 
half the former cost. The effect of this would be to lower 
the value of a coat, and if lowered by this cause, it would 
be lowered not in relation to bread only or to glass only, 
but to all purchaseable things, except such as happened to 
be affected nt the very time by a similar depressing cause, 
We should therefore say, that there had been a fall in the ex- 
change value or general purchasing power of a coat. The 
idea of general exchange value originates in the fact, thatthere 
really are causes which tend to alter the value of a thing in 
exchange for things generally, that is, for all things which are 
not themselves acted upon by causes of similar tendency. 
Tn considering exchange value scientifically, it is expe- 
dient to abstract from it all causes except those which 
originate in the very commodity under consideration. Those 
which originate in the commodities with which we compare 
it, affect ites value in relation to those commodities; but 
those which originate in itself, affect its value in relation to 
all commodities, In order the more completely to confine 
our attention to these last, it is convenient to assume that all 
commodities but the one in question remain invariable in 
their relative values. When we are considering the causes 
which raise or lower the value of corn, we suppose that 
woollens, silks, cutlery, sugar, timber, &c., while varying in 
their power of purchasing corn, remain constant in the pro- 
portions in which they exchange for one another, On this 
assumption, any one of them may be taken as a repreeent- 
ative of all the rest ; since in whatever manner corn varies in 
value with reapect to any one commodity, it varies ix Yoo 
same manner and degree with reapect to every other 5 sh 7 
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a rise of its value, people have an indistinet focling whon all 
rise, as if all things simultaneously had risen in value, | 

and all the possessors had become enriched, That the 

money prices of all things should rise or fall, provided 

they all rise or fall equally, is in itself, and apart from ex- 

isting contracts, of no consequence. It affects nobody's 

wages, profits, or rent. Every one gots more money in the 

one case and Jess in the other; but of all that is to be bought 

with money they get neither more nor less than befors. It) 

makes no other difference than that of using more or fewer| 

counters toreckon by. The only thing whieh in this ease is| 

really altered in value is money; and the only persons who 

either gain or lose are the holders of money, or those who 

have to receive or to pay fixed sums of it. There is « dif- | 

ference to annuitants and to creditors the one way, and te | 

those who are burthened with annuities, or with debts, the | 

contrary way, There is a diaturbance, in short, of fixed | 

money contracts; and this ie an evil, whether it takes place 

in the debtor's favour or in the creditor's. But as to future 

transactions there is no difference to any one. Let it there 

fore be remembered (and occasions will often arise for calling 

it to mind) that a general rise or a general fall of values 

is a contradiction; and that a general rise or « general fall 

of prices is merely tantamount to an alteration in the value 

of money, and isa matter of complete indifference, save in so 

far as it affocta existing contracts for receiving and paying 

fixed pecuniary amounts, 


$5. Before commencing the inquiry into the laws of 
value and price, I have one further observation to make, 
T must give warning, once for all, that the cases T contem- 
plate are those in which values and prices are determined 
by competition alone. In so far only as they are thus de- 
termined, can they be reduced to any assignable law. The 
buyers must be supposed as studions to buy cheap, aa the 
sellers to sell dear, The valuce and prices, Yhereiate, Wo 
which our conclusions apply, are mereuntiie, xcs wh 
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self in shops frequented by rich people, the artisan and the 
labourer generally get their shoes cheaper, and there is a 
visible diminution in the contract prices at which shoes are 
delivered for the supply of a workhouse or of a regiment. 
In all reasoning about prices, the proviso must be under- 
stood, “ supposing all parties to take care of their own in- 
terest.” Inattention to these distinctions has led to im- 
proper applications of the abstract principles of political 
economy, and still oftener to an undue discrediting of those 
principles, through their being compared with a different 
sort of facts from those which they contemplate, or which 
can fairly be expected to accord with them. 
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As was pointed out in the last chapter, the utility of a 
thing in the estimation of the purchaser, is the extreme lim- 
it of ita exchange value: higher the value cannot ascend ; 
peculiar circumstances are required to raiso it 20 high. 
This topic is happily illustrated by Mr. De Quincey, “ Walk 
into almost any possible shop, buy the first article you sce; 
what will determine its price? In the ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, simply the element D—dificulty of at- 
tainment. The other element U, or intrinsic utility, will 
be perleetly inoperative. Let the thing (ensured by its 
uses) be, for your purposes, worth ten gnineas, so that you 
would rather give ten guineas than lose it; yet, if the diffi- 
culty of producing it be only worth one guinca, one guinea 
is the prive which it will bear, But still not the leas, though 
U is inoperative, can U be supposed absent? By no pos- 
sibility ; for, if it Aad been absent, assuredly you would not 
have bought the urticle even at the lowest price. U acts 
upon you, though it does not act upon the price. On the 
other hand, in the hundredth ease, we will suppose the cir 
cumstances reversed ; you areon Lake Superior in a steam- 
boat, making your way to an unsettled region 800 miles 
ahead of civilization, and consciously with no chance at all 
of purchasing any luxury whateoever, little luxury or big 
luxury, for the space of ten years to come, One fellow-pas- 
fenger, whom you will part with before sunset, has a power 
ful musical snuff-box; knowing by experience the power 
of such a toy over your own feelings, the magic with which 
at times it lulls your agitations of mind, you are vehemently 
desinows to purchase it. In the hour of leaving London 
you had forgot todo so; here isa final chance. But the 
owner, aware of your sil on not leas than yourself, is 
determined to operate by a strain pushed to the very utter- 
tost upon U, upon the intrinsic work of the article in your 
individual ostimate for your individual purpores. He will 
not hear of D as any cuntrolling power or mitigating agency 
in the case; and finally, although at six guineas apiece in 





Loudon or Paris you might have \oaied a waggsn wy q 
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‘There are things of which it ia physically impossible to in- 
crease the quantity beyond certain narrow limits. Sneh are 
those wines which ean be grown only in peculiar cireum- 
stances of soil, climate, aud exposure. Such also are an- 
cient sculptures ; pictures by the old masters; rare books 
or coins, or other articles of antiquarian curiosity. Among 
such may also be reckoned houses and building-ground, in 
@ town of definite extent (such as Venice, or any fortified 
town where fortifications are necessary to security); the 
most desirable sites in any town whatever; houses and 
parks peculiarly favoured by natural beauty, in places where 
that advantage iz uncommon. Potentially, all land what- 
ever is a commodity of this class; and might be practically 
s0, in countries fully oceupied and cultivated. 

But there is another category, (embracing the majority 
of all things that are bought and sold,) in which the ob 
stacle to attainment consists only in the labour and expense’ 
requisite to produce the commodity. Without a certain la- 
hour and expense it cannot be had: but when any one is 
willing to incur these, there needs be no limit to the multi- 
plication of the product. If there were labourers enough 
and machinery enough, cottons, woollens, or linens might be 
produced by thousands of yards for every single yard now 
manufactured. There would be a point, no doubt, where 
farther increase would be stopped by the incapacity of the 
earth to afford more of the material, But there is no need, 
for any purpose of political economy, to contemplate a 
time when this ideal limit could become a practical ane, 

‘There is a third case, intermediate botween the two pre- 
ceding, and rather more complex, which I ehall at present 
tierely indicate, but the importance of which in political 
economy is extremely great. There are commodities which 
enn be multiplied to an indefinite extent by labour and ex- 
penditure, but. not by a fixed amount of labour and expen- 
diture. Only limited quantity can be produced at a 
given cost; if more is wanted, it must be produc a» 

greater cost. To this class, as has been ciken reyentedy | 
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the value depends upon the ratio between the effectual de- 
mand, a thus dofined, and the eupply. : 

These phrazea, however, fail to eatisfy any one who re- 
quires clear ideas, and a perfectly precise expression of 
them. Some confusion must always attach to a phrase su 
inappropriste as that of a patio between two things not of ) 
the same denomination, What ratio can there be between 
a quantity and a desire, or even a desire combined with a! 
power! A ratio between demand and supply is only in- 
telligible if by demand we mean the quantity demanded, 
and if the ratio intended is that between the quantity de- 
manded and the quantity supplied, But again, the quantity | 
demanded is not a fixed quantity, even at the same time 
and place ; it varies according to the value; if the thing is 
cheap, there is usually a demand for more of it than when 
it isdear. The demand, therefore, partly depends on the { 
value. But it was before laid down that the value depends | 
on the demand, From this contradiction how shall we ex- ” 
tricate onrselves? How solve the paradox, of two things, 
each depending upon the other? 

Though the solution of theso difficulties is obvious 
enough, the difficulties themselves are not fanciful; and T 
bring them forward thus prominently, because I am certain 
that they obscurely haunt every inquirer into the subject 
who has not openly fuced and distinctly realized them. 
Undoubtedly the true solution must have been frequently 
given, though I cannot call to mind any one who had giv 
it before myself, except the eminently clear thinker and skil- 
ful expositor, J. B. Say. I chould have imagined, however, 
that it must be familiar to all political economists, if the 
writings of several did not give evidence of some want 
of elearness on the point, and if the instance of Mr. De 
Quincey did not prove that the complete non-recognition and 
implied denial of it are compatible with great intellectnal 
ingenuity, and close intimacy with the subject matter. 











$4. Meaning, by the word demand, the panties Se 
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forth an additional demand equal to itself. This is scoom- 
plished by means of cheapness; the value falls, and brings 
the article within the reach of more numerous customers, or 
induces those who were already consumers to make increased 
purchases, The fall of value required to re-establish equal- 
ity, is different in different cases, The kinds of things in 
which it is commonly greatest are at the two extremities of 
the seale; absolute necessaries, or those peculiar luxuries, 
the taste for which is confined to a small class. In the 
ease of food, as those who have already enongh do not re- 
quire more on account of its cheapness, but rather expend 
in other things what they save in food, the increased 
consumption occasioned by cheapness, carries off, a8 experi- 
cxice shows, only a small part of the extra supply caused by 
an abundant harvest; * and the fall is practically arrested 
only when the farmers withdraw their corn, and hold it 
back in hopes of a higher price; or by the operations of 
speculators who buy corn when it is cheap, and store it up 
to be brought ont when more urgently wanted. Whether 
the demand and supply are equalized by an increased de- 
mand, the result of cheapness, or by withdrawing ® part of 
the supply, equalized they are in either ease” 
Thus we sec that the idea of a ratio, as between demand 
and supply, is out of place, and has no concern in the mat- 
ter; the proper mathematical analogy ia that of an equa 
tion. Demand and supply, the quantity demanded and 
the quantity supplied, will be made equal. If unequal at _ 
any moment, competition equalizes them, and the manner | 
in which this is done is by an adjustment of the value. If 
the demand increases, the value rises; if the demand di- 
usinishes, the value falls: again, if the supply falls off, the 
value rises; and falls, if the supply is increased. ‘The rise 
or the fall continues until the demand and supply are again 
equal to one another: and the value which a commodity 
will bring in any market, is no other than the value whieh, 








* Seo Tooke, and the Report of the Agnonltards Comwtimee ch WE. a 
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Mr. De Quincey’s hucketer could not have sold bis box for 
sixty guineas, if he had possessed two musical boxes and 
desired to sell them both, Supposing the evet price of each 
to be six guineas, he would have taken seventy for the two 
in preference to sixty for one; that is, although his mono- 
poly wus the closest posible, he would lmve sold the boxes 
at thirty-five guineas cach, notwithstanding that sixty was 
not beyond the buyer's estimate of the article for his pur- 
poses. Monopoly value, therefore, docs not depend on any 
peculiar principle, but is a mere variety of the ordinary case 
of demand and supply. 

Again, though there are few commodities which are at) 
all times and for ever aneusceptible of Increase of supply, 
any commodity whatever may be temporarily $0; and with 
some commodities this is habitually the case. Agricultural 
produce, for example, eannot be increased in quantity before | 
the next harvest ; the quantity of cora already existing in 
the world, is all that can be had for sometimes a year to 
come. During that interval, corn is practically assimilated 
to things of which the quantity cannot be increased. In the 
case of most commodities, it requiree a certain time to in- 
erease their quantity; and if the demand increases, then, | 
until a corresponding supply can be brought forward, that 
is, until the supply can accormnodate itself to the demand, | 
the value will so rise as to accommodate the demand to the | 
supply. 

Te is another case, the exact converse of this, There 
are some articles of which the supply may be indefinitely 
increased, bnt cannot be rapidly diminished. There are 
things so durable that the quantity in existence is st all 
times very great in comparison with the annual produee. 
Gold, and the moro durable metals, are things of this sort 5 
and also houses. The supply of such things might be at 
once diminished by destroying them ; but to do this could 
only be the interest of the possessor if he had a monoyols 
of the article, and could repay limeelt for Ye deeradtien. 
of part by the increased value of the remainder. “Toe q 

a 









OHAPTER TIT. 
OF COST OF PRODUCTION, IN ITS RELATION TO VALUE 


£1. Wuen the production of 2 commodity is the effect 
of labour and expenditure, whether the commodity is sus 
ceptible of unlimited multiplication or not, there is a mini- 
mum value which is the essential condition of ite being per- 
manently produced. The value at any particular time is 
the result of supply and demand; and is always that which 
is necessary to create 4 market for the exieting eupply. But 
unless that value is sufficient to repay the Cost of Produc- 
tion, and to afford, besides, the ordinary expectation of 
profit, the commodity will not continue to be prodaced. 
Capitalists will not go on permanently producing at a loss. 
They will not even go on producing at a profit less than 
they can live upon. Persons whore capital is already em- 
barked, and cannot be easily extricated, will persevere for a 
considerable time without profit, and have been known to 
persevere even at a lose, in hopes of better times. But they 
‘will not do so indefinitely, or when there is nothing to indi- 
eate that times are likely to improve. No new capital will 
be invested in an employment, unless there be an expecta- 
tion not only of some profit, but of a profit as great (regard 
being had to the degree of eligibility of the employment in 
other respects) as can be hoped for in any other occupation 
at that time and place. When such profit is evidently not 
to be had, if people do not actually withdraw their eapital, 
they at least abstain from replacing it when esusmed. 
The cost of production, together With The crdiwary 
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repaid the cost of production with the ordinary profit ; in 
other words, such a6 will give to all producers the same rate 
of profit on their outlay. But in order that the profit 
may be equal where the outlay, that is, the cost of produc- 
tion, is equal, things must on the average exchange for one 
another in the ratio of’ their cost of production ; things of 
which the cost of production is the same, must be of the 
sawe value, For only thus will an equal outlay yield an 
equal return. If a farmer with a capital equal to 1000 
quarters of corn, can produce 1200 quarters, yielding him a 
profit of 20 per cent. ; whatever else can be produced in the 
same time by a capital of 1000 quarters, must be worth, 
that is, must exchange for, 1200 quartera, otherwise the 
producer would gain either more or leas than 20 per cent, 

Adam Smith and Ricardo have ealled that value of a 
thing which is proportional to its cost of production, its 
Natural Value (or its Natural Price). They meant by this, 
the point about which the value oscillates, and to which it 
always tends to return ; the centre value, towards which, as 
Adam Smith expresses it, the market value of a thing is 
constantly gravitating; and any deviation from which is 
bnt a temporary irregularity, which, the moment it exieta, 
sets forces in motion tending to correct it. On an average 
of years suflicient to enable the oscillations on one side of 
the central line to be compensated by those on the other, 
the market value agrees with the natural value ; but it very 
seldom coincides exactly with it at any particular time. 
The sen everywhere tends to a level; but it never is at an 
exact level ; its surface is always ruffled by waves, and often 
agitated by storms. It is enough that no point, at least in 
the open sea, is permanently higher than another. Each 
place is alternately elevated and depreased ; but the occan 
preserves its level. 





§ 2 The latent influence by which tho values of things 
are made to conform in the long run to the cost of rote 
tiou, is the variation that would otherwise ke ynes 
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to halftprice, he will buy, perhaps, in threefold quantity ; 
‘but he does not buy more steam-engines because the price 
is lowered. Tis demand for steam-engines is almost always 
predetermined by the cireumstances of his situation. So 
far as he considers the cost at all, it is much more the cost 
of working this engine than the cost upon its purchase. 
But there are many articles for which the market is abso- 
Iutely and merely liraited by a pre-existing system, to which 
those articles are attached as subordinate parte or members, 
How could we force the dials or faces of timepieces by urti- 
ficial cheapness to sell more plentifully than the inner works 
or movements of such timepieces? Could the sale of wine- 
vaults be increased without incrensing the sale of wine? Or 
the tools of shipwrights find an enlarged market whilst ship- 
building was stationary? . . . Offer to a town of 3000 inhah- 
itants a stock of hearse, no cheapness will tempt that town 
into buying more than one. Offer a stock of yachts, the chief 
cost lies in manning, vietualling, repairing ; no diminution 
upon the mere price to a purchaser will tempt into the 
market any mun whose habits and propenaities had not al- 
ready disposed him to such a purchase, So of professional 
costume for bishops, lawyers, studenta at Oxford.” Nobody 
doubts, however, that the price and value of all these things 
would be eventually lowered by any diminution of their 
cost of prodiction ; and lowered through the apprehension 
entertained of new competitors, and an increased supply : 
thongh the great hazard to which a new competitor would 
expose himself, in any article not susceptible of any consider- 
able extension of its market, would enable the established 
dealers to maintain their original prices much longer than 
they could do in an article offering more encouragement to 
competition. 

Again, reverse the case, and suppose the cost of produe- 
tion incrensed, as for example by laying a tax on the commod- 
ity, The value would rise; and that, probably, immediately, 
Would the supply be diminished? Only ¥ he Swereme 


ralae diminished the demand. Whether Wis Keck We, 
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make the demand equal to the supply, the market value 
will deviate from the natural value; but only for a time; 
for the permanent tendency of supply is to conform itself to 
the demand which is found by experience to exist for the 
commodity when selling at its natural value, If the supply 
is either more or less than this, it is s0 accidentally, and 
affords either more or leas than the ordinary rate of profit; 
which, under free and setive competition, cannot long con- 
tinue to be the case, 

To recapitulate; demand and supply govern the value 
of all things which cannot be indefinitely increased ; exeept 
that even for them, when produced by industry, there is a 
minimum value, determined by the cost of production. But 
in all things whieh admit of indefinire multiplication, de 
mand and supply only determine the perturbations of value, 
during a period which cannot exceed the length of time ne- 
cessary for altering the supply. While thus ruling the o3- 
cillations of value, they themselves obey a superior force, 
which makes value gravitate towards Cost of Production, 
and which would settle it and keop it there, if frusls disturb- 
ing influences were not continually arising to make it again 
devinte. To pursne the same strain of metaphor, demand 
and supply always rush to an equilibrium, but the condition 
of sable equilibrium is when things exchange for exch other 
according to their cost. of production, or, in the expression 
we have used, when things are at their Natural Value. 
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ers, and tniners. And to these must be added the wages 
of the earriers who transported any of the means and appli- 
ances of the production to the place where they were to be 
used, und the product itself to the place where it ix to be 
sold. 


‘The value of commodities, therefore, depends principally 
(we shall presently see whether it depends solely) on the 
quantity of labour required for their production ; including 
in the idea of production, that of conveyance to the market. 
“In estimating,” says Ricardo,* “the exchangeable value 
of stockings, for example, we shall find that their value, 
comparatively with other things, depends on the total quan- 
tity of labour necessary to manufacture them and bring them 
to market. First, there is the labour necessary to cultivate 
the land on which the raw eotton is grown ; secondly, the 
labour of conveying the cotton to the country where the 
stockings are to be manufactured, which includes a portion 
of the labour bestowed in building the ship in which it is 
conveyed, and which is charged in the freight of the goods ; 
thirdly, the labour of the spinner and weaver ; fourthly, a 
portion of the labour of the engineer, smith, and carpenter, 
who erected the buildings and machinery by the help of 
whieh they are made ; fifthly, the labour of the retail deal- 
dr, and of many others, whom it i unnecessary further to 
particnlarize. The aggregate sum of these various kinds of 
Isbonr, determines the quantity of other things for which 
these stockings will excliange, while the same consideration 
of the various quantiti¢s of lubour which have been bestowed 
on those other things, will equally govern the portion of 
them which will be given for the stockings. 

“To convince ourselves that this is the real foundation 
of exchangeable value, let us suppose any improvement to 
de made in the means of abridging Iubour in any one of the 
various processes through which the raw cotton must paks 
before the manufuetured stockings come to the market to 
he exchanged for other things, and chine Tae Cesta 


+ Principtes of Political Keonomy and Tazatian, a.\. We %- 
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In order to decide this point, it must be considered, that 
valoe is a relative term ; that the value of a commodity is 
not a mame for an inherent and substantive quality of the 
thing itself, but means the quantity of other things which 
van be obtained in exchange for it. The value of one thing, 
must always be understood relatively to some other thing 
or to things in general. Now the relation of one thing to 
another cannot be altered by any came which affects them 
both alike. A rise or fall of general wages"is a fact which 
affects all commodities in the same manner, and therefore 
affords no reason why they should exchange for each other 
in one rather than in another proportion. To suppose that 
high wages make high values, is to suppose that there ean 
be such « thing as general high values. But this is a con- 
tradiction in terms: the high value of some things is syno- 
nymous with the low value of others. The mistuke arises 
from not attending to values, but only to prices. Though: 
there is no such thing as a general rise of values, there 
is euch a thing ne a general rise of prices. As acon 
as we form distinctly the idea of values, we sce that high 
or low wages can have nothing to do with thom; but that 
high wages make high prices, is a popular and widely- 
spread opinion. The whole amount of error involved in this 

ean only be seen thoroughly when we come to 
the theory of money ; at present we need only say that if it 
be true, there can be no such thing as a real rise of wages; 
for if wages could not rise without a proportional rise of the 
price of everything, they could not, for any substantial pur- 
pos, rise at all. This surely is a sufficient reductio ad ab- 
eurdum, and shows the amazing folly of the propositions 
which may and do become, and long remain, accredited 
Ay strines of popular political economy. It must be remem- 
tared, too, that general high prices, even supposing them to 
exist, ean be of no nse to a producer or dealer, considered 
as such; for if they increase his money returns, they in-. 
erease in the same degree all his expenses. TWoere We wo 
mode in which eapitalists can compensiie Yoemedect “i 
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could be brought practically to bear on each particular em- 
ployment. It follows from this that wagus in different em- 
ployments do not rise or fall simultaneously, but are, for 
short and sometimes even for long periods, nearly inde- 
pendent of one another. All such disparities evidently alter 
the relative coat of production of different commodities, and 
will therefore be completely represented in their natural or 
average value. 

It thns appears that the maxim laid down by some of 
the best political economists, that wages do not enter into 
value, is expressed with greater Intitude than the truth ware 
rants, or than accords with their own meaning. Wages do 
enter into value, The relative teuges of the labour necessary 
for producing different commodities, affect their value just 
as much as the relative guantities of labour. It ia true, the 
absolute wages paid have no effect upon values; but neither 
has the abeolute quantity of labour. If that were to vary 
simultancously and equally in all commodities, values would 
not be affected. If, for instance, the general efficiency of 
all Jabour were increased, so that all things without excep. 
tion could be produced in the same quantity as before with 
a smaller amount of labour, no trace of this general diminu- 
tion of cost of production would show itself in the values of 
commodities. Any change which might take place in them 
would only represent the unequal degrees in which the im- 
provement affected different things; and would consist in 
cheapening thoee in which the saving of labour had been 
the greatest, while those in which there had been some, bat 
a less saving of labour, would actually rise in value. In 
strictness, therefore, wages of labour have as much to do 
with value as quantity of Iubour: and neither Ricardo nor 
any one else has denied the fuct. Tn considering, however, 
the causes of variations in value, quantity of Jabonr is the 
thing of chief importance; for when that varies, it is gen- 
erally in one or a few commodities at a time, but the varia« 
tione of wages (except pascing fluctuations) are mally gee 
oral, and have no considerable eect on velus, 
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necessitate a permanently higher rate of profit in certain eny- 
ployments than in others. There mnst be a com) 

for superior risk, trouble, and disagreeableness. This can 
only be obtained by selling the coummodity at a value abowe 
that which is due to the quantity of labour necessary for its 
production. Lf gunpowder exchanged for other things in 
no higher ratio than that of the labour required from first to 
last for producing it, no one would set up a powder-mill. 
Butchors are certainly a more prosperous clazs than bakers, 
and do not seem to be exposed to greater risks, since it ia 
not remarked that they are oftener bankrupta. Thoy seem, 
therefore, to obtain higher profits, which can only arise from 
the more limited competition caused by the unpleasant- 
ness, and to a certain degree, the nnpopularity of their 
trade. But this higher profit implies that they sell their 
commodity at a higher value than that due to their labour 
and outlay. All inequalities of profit which are necessary 
and permanent, are represented in the relative values of the 
commodities. 


§ 5. Profits, however, may enter more largely into the 
¢onditions of production of one commodity than of another, 
even though thero be no difference in the rate of profit be- 
tween the two employments. The one commodity may be 
called upon to yield profit during a longer period of time 
than the other. The example by which this case is usually 
illustrated is that of wine. Suppose a quantity of wine, and 
“quantity of cloth, made by equal amounts of Iubour, and 
that labour paid at the same rate. The cloth does not im- 
prove by keeping; the wine doce, Suppose that, to attain 
the desired quality, the wine requires to be kept five years. 
The producer or dealor will not keop it, unless at the end 
of five years he can sell it for as much more than the cloth, 
4s amonnts to five years profit, accumulated at compound 
iiterest. The wine and the cloth were made by the «aus 
original outlay. Here then is a case. in which Yoo were 
values, relatively to one another, of two commadiies, 89 ; 
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posed one extreme case, of a machine entirely worn ont by 
4 yenr’s use, Jet us now suppose the opposite and still more 
extreme case of a imachine which lasts for ever, and requires 
no repair In this ease, which isas well suited for the pur- 
pose of illnstration as if it were a possible one, it will be nn 
necessary that the manufacturer should ever be repaid the 
3001, which he gave for the machine, since be has always 
the machine itself, worth 5007. ; but he must be paid, a be 
fore, a profit on it, The commodity B, therefore, which in 
the ease previously enppoced was eold for 12002. of whieh 
min 1000/, were to replace the capital and 200/, were profit, 
can now be sold for 700/., being 5002. to replace wages, and 
2002. profit on the entire capital. Profit, therefore, enters 
into the value of B in the ratio of 2002. out of 7002, being 
two-sevenths of the whole, or 284 per cent., while in the 
case of A, as before, it enters only in the ratio of one-sixth, 
or 16% per cent. The case is of course purely ideal, since no 
machinery or other fixed capital lasts for ever; but the 
more durable it iz, the nearer it appronelies to this ideal 
case, and the more largely docs profit enter into the return: 
Tf, for instance, a machine worth 5007. loses one-fifth of its 
value by each year's use, 1007. must be added to the return 
to make up this loss, and the priee of the commodity will 
be 8007, Profit therefore will enter inte it in the ratio 
of 200%. to S002, or one-fourth, which ix still a much 
higher proportion than one-sixth, or 2002. in 12002, a5 in 
cane A, 

From the unequal proportion in which, in different em: 
ployments, profits enter into the advances of the eapitaliat, 
and therefore into the returns required by him, two conse 
qneners follow in regard to value. One is, that eommodi+ 
ties do not exchange in the ratio simply of the quantities of 
labour required to produce them ; not even if we allow for 
the nnequal rates at which different kinds of labour are pers 
manently remunerated. We have already illustrated thts 
by the example of wine ; we shall now further exempts 

bp the case of commodities made by machinery. SS FOy q 


te 
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13:01., a difference of 10 per cent., would, if profits had been 
only half as much, have been sold for L100/, and 11557. a 
difference of only 5 per cent. = 

It follows from this, that even a general rise of wages, 
when it involves areal increase in the cost of labour, doce 
in some degree influence values, It docs not affect them in 
the manner vulgarly supposed, by raising them universally. 
Bat an increase in the cost of labour, lowers profits; and 
therefore lowers in natural values the things into which 
profits enter ina greater proportion than the average, and 
raises those into whieh they enter in a less proportion than 
the average. All commodities in the production of which 
machinery bears a large part, especially if the machinery is 
very durable, are lowered in their relative value when 
profits fall; or, what is equivalent, other things are rnised 
in value relatively to them. This truth is sometimes ex- 
pressed in a phrageology more plausible than sound, by 
saying that a rise of wages raises the value of things made 
by labour, in comparison with those made by machinery. 
Bat things made by machinery, just as much as any other 
things, are made by labour, namely the labour which made 
the machinery itself; the only difference being that profits 
enter somewhat more largely into the production of things 
for which machinery is used, though the principal item of 
the ontlay is still labour. It is better, therefore, to associate 
the effect with fall of profits than with rise of wages; e=- 
pecially as this last expression is extremely ambiguous, sug- 
gesting the idea of an increase of the labourer’s real remn- 
neration, rather than of what is alone to the purpose lere, 
namely, the cost of labour to ite employer. 


$6. Besides the natural and necessary elements in cost 
of production—labour and profits—there are others which 
are artificial and casnal, as for instance atax. The taxes on 
hops and malt are as much a part of the cost of production 
of thoae articles, as the wages of the \nbourers. "She cx 
‘Ponses which the law imposes, a8 Well as those WHS Tos q 
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when the more valuable furs will come under the influence 
of a ecarcity value of the material. Hitherto the diminish- 
ing number of the animals which produce them, in the wil- 
derneeses of Siberia and on the coasts of the Esquimaux 
Sea, bas operated on the value only through the greater Ia- 
bour which has become necessary for secaring any given 
quantity of the article, since, without doubt, by employing 
laboor enough, it might still be obtained in much greater 
abundance for some time longer, 

But the case in which scarcity value chiefly operates in 
adding to cost of production, is the case of natural agents. 
‘These, when unappropriated, and to be had for the taking, 
do not enter into cost of production, eave to the extent 
of the labour which may be necessary to fit them for use, 
Even when appropriated, they do not (ws we have already 
seen) beara value from the mere fact of the appopriation, 
but only from searcity, that fs, from limitation of supply. 
Bat it is equally certain that they often do bear a seareity 
value. Suppose # fall of water, in a place where there are 
more mills wanted than there is water-power to supply; 
the use of the fall of water will have a scarcity value, sufli- 
cient either to bring the demand down to the supply, or to 
pay for the creation of an artificial power, by steam or 
otherwize, equal in efficiency to the water-power, 

A natural agent being a possession in perpetuity, and 
being only serviceable by the products resulting from its 
continued employment, the ordinary mode of deriving ben- 
efit from its ownership is by an annual equivalent, paid by 
the person who uses it, from the proceeds of its use. This 
equivalent always might be, and generally is, termed rent, 
The question, therefore, respecting the influence which the 
appropriation of natural agents produces on values, is often 
stated in this form: Does Rent enter into Cost of Produe- 
tion? and the answer of the best political economists is in 
the negative. The ternptation is strong to the adoption of 
these sweeping expressions, even by thoas who are aware 
of the restrictions with which they waust be taken’ {or Yoexs 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF RENT, IN [TS RELATION TO VALUE. 


$1. We have investigated the laws which determine 
the yalue of two classe: of commodities: the small class 
which, being limited to a definite quantity, have their value 
entirely determined by demand and supply, save that their 
cost of produetion (if they have any) constitutes a minimum 
below whieh they eannot permanently fall; and the large 
class, which can be multiplied ad dbitum by labour and 
capital, and of which the cost of production fixes the maxi- 
mum as well as the minimum at which they can perma- 
nently exchange. But there is still a third kind of commo- 
dities to be considered; those which have, not one, but sev- 
eral costs of production ; which can always be increased in 
quantity by labour and capital, but not by the same amount 
of labour and capital; of which xo much may be prodneed 
at a given cost, but a further quantity not without a greater 
cost. These commodities form an intermediate class, par- 
taking of the character of both the others. The principal 
of them is agricultural produce. We have already made 
abundant reference to the fundamental trath, that in agri- 
enlture, the state of the art being given, doubling the Ia- 
Dour does not double the produce; that if an increased 
quantity of produce is required, the additional eupply 8 ob- 
tained at a greater cost than the first. Where a hundred 
quarters of corn are all that is at present required from the. 
lands of a given village, if the growth of yoywtation whe % 
necessiry to raise a hundred more, either by wredhoy OF 7 
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pomrily from accidental abundance); nor will it advance | 
further, sv long as society can obtain the supply it requires 
withont a second increase of the cost of production. 

Thave made use of Price in this reasoning, as a conve- 
nient symbol of Valne, from the greater familiarity of the 
idea; and I shall continue to do so as far as may appear to 
be necessary. 
Tn the case supposed, different portions of the supply of 
corn have different costs of production. Though the 20, or 
50, or 150 quarters additional have been produced at a cost 
proportional to 259., the original hundred quarters per an- 
num are still produced at a cost only proportional to 20%, 
Thie is self-evident, if the original and the additional supply 
are produced on different qualities of land. It is equally true 
if they are produced on the same land. Suppose that land of 
the best quality, which produced 100 quarters at 20s, has 
been made to produce 150 by an expensive process, whieh it 
would not answer to undertake without a price of 254, The 
cost which requires 25s, is incurred for the sake of 50 quar- 
ters alone: the first hundred might have continued for ever 
to be produced at the original cost, and with the benefit, on 
that quantity, of the whole rise of price caused by the in- 
creased demand: no one, therefore, will incur the additional 
expense for the sake of the additional fifty, unless they alone 
will pay for the whole of it. The fifty, therefore, will be 
produced at their natural price, proportioned to the coat of 
their production ; while the other hundred will now bring in 
5y. 2 quarter more than their natural price—than the price 
corresponding to, and sufficing to remuncrate, their lower cost 
of production. 

If the production of any, oven the smallest, portion of 
the supply, requires ns a necessary condition a certain price, 
that price will be obtained for all the rest. We are not able 
to buy one loaf cheaper than another because the com from 
which it was made, being grown on a richer soil, has cost 
less to the grower. The value, therefore, of an wide 
(meaning its natural, which is the same wits We exersgs 
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produces, beyond what is produced by the same amowut of 
capital on the worst soil, or under the most expensive mode 
of cultivation, which the existing demands of society compel 
a recourse to; that surplus will naturally be paid as rent from 
that eapital, to the owner of the land on whieh it is employed. 

Tt was long thought by political economists, among the 
reat even by Adam Smith, that the produce of land is al- 
ways at a monopoly value, because (they said) in addition 
to the ordinary rate of profit, it always yields something 
further for rent. This we now see to be erroneous, A 
thing cannot be at a monopoly value, when its supply can 
be increased to an indefinite extent if we are only willing to 
incur the cost. If no more corn than the existing quantity 
is grown, it is because the value has not risen high enough 
to remunerate any one for growing it. Any land (not re- 
served for other uses, or for pleasure) which at the existing 
price, and by the existing processes, will yield the ordinary 
profit, is tolerably certain, unless some artificial hindrance 
intervenes, to be cultivated, althougli nothing may be left 
tor rent. As long as there is any land fit for cultivation, 
which at the existing price cannot be profitably cultivated 
at all, there must be some land a little better, which will 
yield the ordinary profit, but allow nothing for rent; and 
that land, if within the boundary of a farm, will be eulti- 
vated by the farmer ; if not so, probably by the proprietor, 
or by some other person on sufferance, Some such land at 
loast, under cultivation, there can scarcely fail to be. 

Rent, therefore, forms no part of the cost of production 
which determines the value of agricultural produce. Cir- 
fumstances no doubt may be conceived in which it might 
do co, and very largely too. We can imagine a country so 
fully peopled, and with all its cultivable soil so completely 
eccupied, that to produce any additional quantity would re- 
qutire more labour than the produce would feed ; and if we 
suppose this to be the condition of the whole world, or of « 
country debarred from foreign eupply, thon, K poysiater, 
continued tucreasing, both the land wand is yrotwce «oo | 
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otherwise a de‘riment to the public, than inasmuch as if the 
state had retained it, or imposed an equivalent in the shape 
of a land-tax, it would then have been a fund applicable to 
general instend of private advantage, 


$3. Agricultural productions are not the only com- 

modities which have eeveral different costs of production at 
once, and which, in consequence of that difference, and in 
proportion to it, afford a rent. Mines are also an instance, 
Almost all kinds of raw matorial extracted thom the interior 
of the carth—metals, coals, precious stones, &c., are ob- 
tained from mines differing considerably in fertility, that is, 
yielding very different quantities of the product to the same 
quantity of Iabour and eapital. This being the case, it is 
an obvious question, why are not the most fertile mines 50 
worked as to supply the whole market? No such question 
can arise as to land; it being self-evident, that the most fer- 
tile lands could not possibly be made to supply the whole 
demand of a fully-peopled country ; and even of what they 
do yield, a part is extorted from them by a labour and out- 
lay me great as that required to grow the same amount on 
worse land. But it is not so with mines; at loast, not uni- 
versally. There are, perhaps, cases in which it is impossi- 
We to extract from 2 particular vein, in a given time, more 
than @ certain quantity of ore, because there is only a lim- 
ited surface of the vein exposed, on which more than a cer 
tain number of labourers cannot be simultaneously em- 
ployed. But this is not true of all mines, In collieries, for 
example, some other cause of limitation must be sought for. 
In come instances the ownors limit the quantity raised, in 
order not too rapidly to exhaust the mine: fn others there 
are eaid to be combinations of owners, to keep up a mo- 
nopoly price by limiting the production. Whatever be the 
causes, it is a fact that mines of different degrees of richness 
are in operation, and since the value of the produce must be 
proportional to the cost of production at the worduiins fer 
tility and situation taken together), i is more Loan Wyse q 
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ly be abandoned. If the snperior mines or fisheries, with 
the addition of the one newly opened, produce as much of 
the commodity as is required at the lower value correspond- 
ing to their lower cost of production, the fall of value will 
be permanent, and there will be a corresponding fall in the 
rents of those mines or fisheries which are not abandoned. 
Jn this caae, when things have permanently adjusted theme 
selves, the result will be, that the scale of qualities which 
supply the market will have been ent short at the lower 
end, while a new insertion will have been made in the seale 
at some point higher up ; und the worst mine or fishery in 
use—the oue which regulates the rents of the superior qual- 
ities and the value of the commodity—will be a mine or 
fishery of better quality than that by which they were pre- 
viously regulated. 

Land is used for other purposes than agriculture, espe- 
cinlly for residence ; and when go used, yields a rent, deter- 
mined by principles similar to those already laid down. 
The ground rent of a building, and the rent of a garden or 
park attached to it, will not be less than the rent which the 
same land would afford in agriculture: but may be greater 
than this to an indefinite amount; the surplus being either 
in consideration of beauty or of convenience, the conve- 
nience often consisting in superior facilities for pecuniary 
gain. Sites of remarkable beauty are generally limited in 
supply, and therefore, if in great demand, are at a scarcity 
value, Sites superior only in convenience are governed as 
to their value by the ordinary principles of rent. The 
gronnd rent of a house in a small village is but little higher 
than the rent of a similar patch of ground in the open 
fields: but that of a shop in Cheapside will exceed these, 
by the whole amount at which poople estimate the superior 
facilities of money-making in the more crowded place. The 
rents of wharfage, dock and harbour room, water-power, and 
many other privileges, may be analysed on similar principles. 


$4 Cases of extra profit andlogous to tent, wre was 
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a lower cost, while its valne [s determined by a higher. All 
advantages, in fact, which one competitor has over another, 
whether nataral or acquired, whether personal or the result 
of eociul arrangements, bring the commodity, so far, into the 
‘Third Class, and assimilate the possessor of the advantage 
to receiver of rent. Wages and profits represent the uni- 
versal elements in production, while rent may be taken to 
represent the differentia) and peculiar: any difference in 
favour of certuin producers, or in favour of production in 
certain circumstances, being the source of a gain, which, 
thongh not called rent noless paid periodically by one per- 
son to another, is governed by laws entirely the same with 
it. The price paid for a differential advantage in producing 
a commodity, cannot enter into the general cost of produc- 
tion of the commodity. 

A commodity may, no doubt, in some contingencies, 
yield a rent even under the most disadvantageous cireum- 
stances of its production ; but only when it is, for the time, 
in the condition of those commodities which arc absolutely 
limited in supply, and is therefore selling at a searcity 
value; which never is, nor has been, nor can be, a perma- 
nent condition of any of the great rent-yielding commodi- 
ties: unless through their approaching exhanstion, if they 
are mineral products (coal, for example), or through an in- 
ereaze of population, continuing after a further increase of 
production becomes impossible; a contingency, which the 
almost inevitable progress of human culture and improve- 
ment in the long interval which has first to elapse, forbids 
us to consider as probable. 
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in the ratio of their cost of production, or at what may be 
termed their Cost Value. 

Y. The things which are naturally and permanently at 
a scarcity value, are those of which the supply cannot be 
increased at all, or not sufficiently to satisfy the whole of 
the demand which would exist for them at their cost value. 

VI. A monopoly value means a searcity value. Moniop- 
oly cannot give a value to anything, except through a lim- 
itation of the supply. 

VIL Every commodity of which the supply can be in+ 
definitely increased by labour and capital, exchanges for 
other things proportionally to the cost necessary for pro- 
ducing and bringing to market the most costly portion of 
the supply required. The natural value is synonymous 
with the Cost Valne, and the cost value of a thing, means 
the cost value of the most costly portion of it. 

— VIIL Cost of Production consists of several elements, 
some of which are constant and nniversal, others occasional, 
The universal elements of cost of production are, the wages 
of the labour, and the profits of the capital. The occasional 
elements are, taxes, and any extra coat occasioned by a 
scarcity value of some of the requisites. 

IX. Rent is not an element in the cost of production of 
the commodity which yields it; except in the ease (rather 
conceivable than actually existing) in which it results from, 
and represents, a seareity value. But when land eapable 
of yielding rent in agriculture is applied to some other 
purpose, the rent which it would have yielded is an element 
in the cost of production of the commodity which it is em: 
ployed to produce. 

X. Omitting the occasional elements ; things which ad- 
mit of indefinite increase, naturally and permanently ex- 
change for each other according to the comparative amount 
of wages which must be paid for producing them, and the 
comparative amount of profits which must be obtained by 
the capitalists who pay those wages. 

XI. The comparative amount of wages doce wor syed 
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the cost value of things made with much or durable machin- 
ery, and raises that of things made by hand; and every rice 
of profits doce the reverse. 


§ 2. Such is the general theory of Exchange Valne, 
It is necessary, however, to remark that this theory contem- 
plates a system of production carried on by capitalists for 
profit, and not by labourers for subsistence. In proportion 
as we admit this last supposition—and in most countries we 
must admit it, at least in respect of agricultural produce, to 
a very great extent—such of the preceding theorems as 
relate to the dependence of value on cost of production will 
require modification. Those theorems are all grounded on 
the supposition, that the producer's object and aim is to 
derive a profit from his capital. This granted, it follows that 
he mast sell his commodity at the price whieh will afford 
the ordinary rate of profit, that is to say, it must exchange 
for other commodities at its cost value. But the peasant pro 
prictor, the metayer, and even the peasant-farmer or allot 
anent-holder—the laborer, under whatever name, producing. 
on hia own account—is seeking, not an investment for 
his little capital, but an advantageous employment for his 
timeand labour. His disbursements, beyond his own mainte: 
nance and that of his family, ure 60 small, that nearly the 
whole proceeds of the sale of the produce are wages of 
labour. When he and his family have been fed from the 
produce of the farm (and perhaps clothed with materials 
grown thereon, and manufactured in the family) he may, in 
respect of the supplementary remuneration derived from the 
sale of the surplus produce, be compared to those Inbourers 
who, deriving their subsistence from an independent source, 
can afford to sell their labour at any price which ia to their 
minds worth the exertion. A peasant, who supports himself 
and his family with one portion of his produce, will often 
sell the remainder very much belo what would be its cost 
value to the capitalist. 

There is however, even in Ae cane, & TED, SE 
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petition of producers who are not peasants, or by the prices 
of foreign markets. 


§ 3. Another anomalone ease is that of elave-grown pro- 
duce: which presents, however, by no means the same degree 
of complication. The slave-owner is a capitalist, and bis 
inducement to production consists in « profit on his capital. 
‘This profit must amount to the ordinary rate. In respect to 
his expenses, he is in the same position as if his slaves were 
free labourers working with their present efficiency, and were 
hired with wages equal to their present cost, If the cost is 
less in proportion to the work done, than the wages of free 
labour would be, 30 much the greater are his profits: butif all 
other producers in tho country possess the same advan! 
the values of commodities will not be at‘all affected by it. 
‘The only case in which they can be affected, is when the 
privilege of cheap labour is confined to particular branches 
of production, free labourers ut proportionally higher wagos 
being employed in the remainder. In this case, as in all 
cases of permanent inequality between the wages of dif 
ferent employments, prices and values receive the impress 
of the inequality. Slave-grown will exchange for non-alave- 
grown comrnoditics in a less ratio than that of the quantity 
of labour required for their production; the value of the 
former will be loss, of the latter greater, than if slavery did 
not exist. 

The further adaptation of the theory of value to the 
varletica of existing or possible industrial systems may be 
left with great advantage to the intelligent reader, Tt is 
well said by Montesquieu, “Tl ne fant pas toujours tellement 
épuiser un snjet, qu’on ne laisse rien & faire au lecteur, I] 
ne s’agit pas de fitire lire, mais de faire penser. ”* 








* Enprit des Lois, Wir. xi, ad finem. 
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Ix 1846 there appeared an elaborate treatise," by two 
authors, MM. Mounier and Rubichon, the latter of whom 
was by his own statement a public funetionary for ten years 
preceding the French Revolution, and both appear to take 
their ideas of a wholesome state of society from the institu- 
tions and practices of the middle ages, In this book it is 
maintained, that while French writers and administrators 
are in a conspiracy to represent their country as making 
rapid strides in prosperity, the progress of the morcellement 
ig in fhet reducing it to beggary. An imposing array of 


official details, adduced in apparent support of thie assertion, - 


gave a degree of weight to it which it could not claim from 
any correctness of information or eapacity of judgment 
shown by its authors, Their work was cried up as a book 
of authority by the Quarterly Review,t in an article which 
excited some notice by proclaiming, on the evidence pro- 
duced by these writers, that “in a few years the Code 
Napoleon will be employed in dividing fractions of square 
inches of land, and deciding by logarithms infinitesimal in- 
horitances.” As such representations ought not to be with- 
out @ permanent answer, I think it worth while to subjoin 
the substance of three articles in the Morning Chronicle, 
containing as complete a refutation of these writers and of 
their reviewer, partly from their own materials, as appears 
to be either merited or required. 





* De l'Agriculture en France, d'aprée let Documents offciele, Bex MS 
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£2 (or 50 francs) pay, it is to be presumed, five france. The aver- 
age of the contribution fonciére for all France is 24 francs per hectare, 
‘and in the southern half of tho kingdom, which ix the most divided, 
twro frances. A hectare being about 24 Engliah acres, thia gives from 
five to between six and seven acres as the portion of lund which falls 
to the lot of each of tho reviewer's forty-shilling or sixty-ahilling free- 
holders, But, it may be said, thie ia not the average but the max 
‘mum of their possessions. We will therefore take another estimate 


MM. Mounier ond Rubichon. “It is hardly credible,” they say, 
“that there are in France more thon four millions of proprietors 20 
poor, that they pay no mors than Sf. 95e."" (say Gf) “to the contre. 
bution fonciére.” Tu thia case the Gf, 95c. are certainly the average, 
Six franca of land-tax correspond to aix acres per family on the 
average of all France, and to seven and a half on that of the eouth- 
ern division, which contains the greatest proportion of small pro- 
Prietora A atill more favourable result is given by the calculations 
of M. Lullin de Chiteauvieux, ® much better authority than these 
authors, who estimates the average holdings of the 3,900,000 poorest 
proprietors at eight acres and a half; Now, take any one of then 
computations in a fertile country like France, suppose as bad an 
‘agriculture ag existe anywhere in Weetern Europe, and then judge 
whether a single family, industrious and economical as the French 
of the poorer classes are, and enjoying the entire produce af from five 
to eight and a half acres, subject to a payment of only tenpence an 
acre to the Government, can be otherwive than in a very desirable 
condition? We do not forget that tho land is sometimes mortgaged 
for part of the purchase money, and the reviewer makes a great cry 
about the tremendous encumbrances by which the land of France ia 
weighed down; not amounting, however, on his own showing, to 
forty per cent on the rental, which we should think is as favourable 
 rotura ss could be made by any landed aristocracy in Europe. 
‘The interest on the mortgages of all France is estimated at twenty- 
four millions sterling for one lundred and fourteen millions of acree— 
less than five shillings per acre, Tho owner of from five to cight 
‘acres could afford to pay double this amount, and be very well off, 
‘Woe are aware that this is an average, and thot four millions of 
Properties, averaging, according to M. de Chateauvieus, eight acres 
and a half imply a great number of proptictors who ave wa, BAS 








ing to become still smaller, or not? The render will he surprisod 
when he Binds that, with all their straining, M. Rubichon and his 
reviewer have failed of proving that the moreellement, in this sense 
of the term, ix making any progress at all, 

The reviewer hax a curious theory an the subject. He thinks 
that ‘on the caleulated average of three children to each inherit« 
ance,” the piece of land now held by one proprietor must necessarily 
be divided among throe in the next generation, and among nine in 
thar whieh follows. Under what system of landed property could a 

fion increase at this rate, and not be reduced vo starvation ? 
But ie st a fact that population is anywhere trebled im the epace of « 
generation? We have here blunder within blunder of « very com- 
plicated description, In the: first place, be should not have said 
three children to one inheritance, but to two inheritances; for as the 
French law in questions of property observes that impartial justice 
between the two sexes in which other laws are 20 often deficient, the 
mother’s patrimony is on an average equal to that of the father. In 
the next place, could not the reviewer have taken the trouble to 
necortain nt what rate the French population 3¢ actually inctimeing? 
Tf he had, he would have found that in the 27 years from 1816 to 
1842 it only ineresemd 18) per cent, und during that period with pros 
gressively increasing slowness, namely, in the first eleven years 9 
per cent, in the next nine years lees thin 6 percent, and in the 
seven years from 1835 to 1842, 3/,th per cent only.* This rebar 
dation we must take the liberty of attributing mainly to the prudence 
and forethought generated in the poorest class by thie very subdir 
vision of property, 

Instead, therefore, of trobling in a generation, the population t= 
erewsed in thut period about 20 percent; and if the growth of towns, 
and of employments not agricultural, in the same space of time, 
snfScient to absorb this increase, there needs nat be, and will not be, 
even if the law does its worst, any increase of subdivision Now, 
the towns of France Inve increased, and are increasing, at « rate far 
exeeoding the general inctease of the population, We read only the 
otlier day in the Siele, as the result of the census just concluded, 





* These facts are taken from M. Pasy. We may now add, in the ten ypare 
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Large estates may have been, and we believe were, in many in- 
stances, divided, but the division may have atopped there, We 
know of no reson for supposing that small propertics were divided 
into others stil] emaller,or that the average size of the possessions of 
peasant families was at all diminished. 

Tr so happens that facts exist, more specific anid more expressly 
to the point than any of M. Rubichon's, A new ca:lastre, or survey 
and valuation of lands, has been in progress for some yenrs past. In 
ubirty-seven cantons, taken indiscriminately through France, the 
operation has been completed ; in twenty-one it is nearly compleve, 
Tn the thirty-seven, the cétes fonciéres, which were 154,266 at the 
ast cadastre (in 1809 and 1810), bave only increased by 9011, berg 
lesa than 18 per cant m considerably more than thirty years, while 
in many of the cantons they have considerably diminished, Prom 
this imcrease is to be subtracted all which is due to the progress of 
building during the period, as well as to the sale of public and com 
munal lands. Tn the other twenty-one cantona the number of edtes 
Joncitres ix not yet published, but the number of parcelles, or separ 
rate bits of land, has diminished in tho eame period; and among 
those districts is included the greater part of tho banlieue of Paris, 
cone of the most minutely divided districts in France, in which the 
morcellement has actually diminished by no less than 16 per conte 
The details may be fonnd in M. Passy’s little work, “Des Systtmes 
do Culture” So much for the terrible progress of subdivision. 

‘We cunnot leave this part of the subject without noteing one of 
the most signal instances which the reviewer haa exhibited of his in- 
‘competency for the subject he treats of, He laments over the extra- 
ordinary number of sales of Innded property which he says the law 
of inheritance constantly occasions ; and indeed the sales of land are 
shown to have amounted in ten years to no Jess than one-fourth part 
of the whole territorial property of France, Now, whatever else 
this extraordinary amount of sale and purchase may prove, the whole 
of it 8 one gigantle argument against. the reviewer's case; for every 
ale of land whichis caused by the law of inheritance must be a sale 
for the express purpose of preventing subdivision. If land, sold in 
comsoquence of an inheritance, is nevertheless enbdivided, this cannot 
be an effect of the Inw of inheritance ; it would only prove that lend 
sells for a higher price when sold in small yortious + ‘hai ‘e," alomn 
words, that the poor, and even as the reviewer Wok kare SHE 
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SF Susan’ petlow t-te we the Fronch law of inher 
itence may fairly be held reaponsible, A certain amount of it 1s 
thavitable whorever landed properties are undergoing « double pro- 
cess of division and recomposition > marriages, for example, mut in 
general bring together portions of land not adjacent. But if parents 
had the power of bequest, the owner of twenty pareelles, even if he 
adhered to the spirit of the law of equal division, would give some 
of the portions entire to one child, and others to-another. ‘The law, 
‘on the contrary, must divide with exact equality; end as it is gene 
erally impomsible to adjust the value of patches of unoqual fertility, 
vinayarda, meadows, arable, te. 20 se to satisfy everyborly, it com 
nually happens especially av the more backward parts of France, 
that when the settlement is made by division instead of sale, each 
covheir insizts ov taking n share of every pareelle instend of the whole 
of some parceltes; from whence, no doubt, the maging, multiplication 
of these litde patches in many parts of Prince. 

That French agriculture, and the condition of the peasant popu: 
lation, are injuriously affected by this ort of moreellement, i# 6 fur 
true, that it mast considerably retard the improvement which might 
otherwise be expected, and which, in spite of all hindrances, doos 
even now, to a great extent, take place. More than this we canmot 
admit. There are conclusive proofs of great and rapid improvement 
in some parta of France, and M. Rubichon and his reviewer have no 
evidence whatever of rotrogression in any. 

They produce tables of the average amount of different kinds of 
food conanmed by the population; also’ tablex of the number of 
eattle, the amount of produce per heetare of the different kinde of 
cultivation, &¢,, calculated from the official documents. These eati- 
mates, assuming their correctnoas (which, ao far ag that quality is 
atzainable, we generally seo no reason to discredit,) are indicative, 
doubtless, of a low and backward state, But statistics ure only evir 
dence of the present, Where are the statistics of the past? ‘That 
the agricultare of » groat part of France is rude and imperfect is 
known’ to all Europe; but that it evor was better, ia.an assertion 
opposed to all evidence, and we shall not take M. Rubichon's word 
for it, no more than for the notion that the general eombitian sf Sov 
mas of the people has been Asteriorating, trom “he Gra 
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to two millions; under the more peculiar and expensive crops, from 
400,000 to one million, “Thanks to thie better distribution of the 
soil, which allows six millions more of hectares to be devoted to the 
fooding of animals, and consequently to the production of manure; 
thanks to marling, to irrigation, to draining, to more efficient tillage, 
the yield of all crops has increased; wheat, which gave at an average 
only cight hectolitees per hectare (2ecd deducted) now gives twelve, 
and as the breadth sown haa also increased, the total produce hay 
more than doubled. The sume thing has taken place with cattle, 
which, receiving twice a8 much sustenance, have increased, both in 
numbers and quality, s0 a8 to double their produce. The crops for 
manufacturing use have extended themselves; ailk and cola have 
quintupled ; home-grown sugar ia an entirely new product ; sthe 
produce of the vintage hax doubled. Even wood, being better de- 
fended from the ravages of animals, and better managed in conse 
quence of an increased market, hax obtained an increase of annual 
profits, though too often at the expense of the capital*] 

‘The blind zeal with which M. Rubichon presses everything into 
the service of his theory, in which he is faithfully echoed by hia 
reviewer, makes them lay great stress upon the increase of roots, 
anil other inferior kinds of culture,-asa proof that the population ix 
sinking to an inferior kind of nutriment; as if the same thing was 
not happening in England; aa if it was not a necessary condition of 
an improved rotation of crops, that other cultures should increase in 
‘& greater proportion than grain culture, and even at the expense, in 
som degree, of the inferior kinds of grain. 

We hare admittod, and again admit, the untatisfactory state 
of cultivation on a very great portion of the soll of Franco; but 
would it be any better if the estntes were large? Ts it any better 
now on the large estates? When M. Rubichon and his reviewer 
tnlls of the mall properties a3 “crating # now Ireland in France,” 
hie own pmges mako it known that the large properties, in the back. 
wari parts of France, are already an Ireland, in the very worst fea 
ture of Trish landed mismanagement, the system of middlemen. Ib 
is a general practice, according to M. do Chiteauvieux, with the 
grent proprietors of the central departments, to let their land en Noe 
to a» middleman, usually an attorney or a notary, who sublets i im 





* Boonomie Rurale de la France, yy. 0, 8. 











masy fertilo and ileultivated parts of France, at even more than 
forty years parchase of its wretchedly low rental, which would soon 
be doubled or trobled by the application of capital, with ordimary 
agrioukural knowledge and enterpries, If the petite ow/ture as half aa 
wasteful and unprofitable aa ie pretended, the profit would be propor 
tional of sabstitating 7a grande culture for it, But with a people 
who dishke rural pursuits, and in the pursuit of money getting prefer 
‘the beaten ways, there ean be bitte ether farming than peasant 
farming. 


UL 


‘Tux cheval de bataitle of M. Rubichon and his English followers 
against the petite propriété, is the cattle question ; not without cause, 
since on this subject they have an indisputable basis of fact, however 
inadequate to sustain the superstructure they have raieed upon it 
‘The supply of buteher’s meat to some of the prineipsl towna, eape- 
cinlly Paris) i Jess copious than formerly, Tt hus tcresned greatly, 
but ina less ratio than the population, Of the fnct there is no 
doubt, mince on this pomt thero are trustworthy statistics of the past 
a8 well at of the present Tu 1789 the consumption of mest in Paris 
averaged 68 kilogrammes (150 ths.) for each person; im 1841 it was 
but 55 (121 Ths,), and there are also complaints of a falling of in the 
quality. 

‘The Quarterly reviewer tronts vory cavalierly the explanation 
given of this fiet by M. Cumn-Gridnine, Mimeter of Commerce and 
Agriculture. “This is to be accounted for hy the revolution which 
haa taken plage in the working classes: Pane having become the 
most manufacturing town in Kurope. Industrielle ia not exactly 
synonymous with manufacturing, but let that pass On thie the 
feviewer:—"This scoma a strange explanation, The new popula 
thon of Paris ix to starve on an ounce” (five ounces) “of meat per 
diem How is that? Pooh! says the Liberal Minister, they are 
only manufacturers, This solution will not be very agreeable to 
these theorists amongat us who confound the extension of manisfee 
tures with the welfare and comfort of the working people. The 
more candid Minwter of Louis:Philippe asrumes that « manufacturing 
population must of nocusity be worse fed than other classes!” ‘The 
teviower is ovidently no CEdipws. But ha wighr Yasre Yan vo 


soother page of M. Rubichon's treaties, what “a 
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lieve 10 be the principal cause of the high price and diminished 
consumption of meat in Paris, Two circumstances are almost dec 
sive im proof of thia opinion. One is that while the cansumption pwt 
head of butcher's meat bas diminished, that of almost every other 
article of food has largely increneed, ‘The other i that in the bom: 
Iéoue of Paris, which differs from Parte itself in no materia) circure- 
stance bat that of being beyond the octroi, and exempt from the 
batchor’s monopoly, the cousumption per head of meat, instead of 
diminishing, hos augmented in a remarkable degree; as it ix 
affirmed to have also done in all the great towns of France, Paris 
excepted.* 

But if thero were not there causes, thore is cause almost sufficient 





allo de barmarde, qui valeur 
de 6,908,425 fe, ; colle dos wale, de 8,867,150 fr. en 189: 727,867 
Tren 1847. Ea 1833, Ie valour consommée #6lowai ye 
7,000,000 fre; en 14 fr. et dans len années qul ont 
tie valeur dest dlevée A pli fi, Cestei-dire que Ia corsocnma: 
ton des prinelpales denrées, 
une périoda de treatesing années dans des proportions supériaures & lsccroiane- 
ment do la populati 
diminuait de 10 

‘On the acon a Iaunliowe dé Paris dtaie 
de 01,000 habitans population consommalt nlors 5930 
TiaadS de 850,000 log en sr phigh 
par individu ot par lande et In popula: 
‘Hon n'ont pas coms vitre dans fa banlioue; mais l'accrolssement pity 
suivi les mémes proportions. En 1821, la consommation était de 6,400, 
killog. et s'est nugmentie constarnment depula; enfin, en 1839, etait 8,500,000 
Kilog. Bn cette méice annbe, Ia population ‘de In’ banlleue éealt de 170,000 

‘dont Ia consommation le était de 60 kilog. par an, soit 22 

kilog. of domi d' tation de 1812 A 1885. . . Nous devons faire rumarquer 
que dans ees de la consommation do la banlioue, nous ne 


comprenond 
‘qe Ia viande achetéo aur lew marchés & bestinux de Paris: bo chiffre du bétail 
Acheth par los honchers extrr-muros, dans les foines, dans los formes ot xur les 
marehés des départernens, n'éuunt pas et ne pouvant pus étrw conseate, Noos 
niavons pas lor chiffres de la consommation de la banliewe de Parks depuis 1836. 
+» Liaceroiteement prodigicux de la consommation dans ls banlioue de Paris, 
corréspond & une augmontation du méme genre dans toutes We erasAra xSwon Ss 
Pronce, Paris e: y 


These details. are extracted from an article by W. Chat\ea Worwuges ea oe 


fouraal La République of Sanuary 1, 1891. 
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the stalhfeeding system there is mach greater preservation of manure. 
‘The question of petite culture, in relation to cattle, is, im fact, one und 
the samo with the question of stall-foeding. ‘The two things must 
stand or fall together. Stall-feoding produces, exteris paribus, 
greater quantity of provisions, but in the opinian of most judges a 
lower quality, Experience must decide, 

‘This brings ws back to the causes assigned by the committes of 
the Paris town-councll, for the falling off in the quality of the beef 
consumed at Paris, One is, the extraordinary increase in the con 
sumption of dairy produce. Milk is now brought from distances of 
thirty leagaes, and within aix or cight Ioagucs of Paria no calves are 
now bred up, all being sold nt the earliest moment posible. In con 
sequence, & great part of the beef sold at Paris is the flesh of cows 
too old to be fit for producing milk. A second cause aaigned ia, the 
increase of stall-feeding. But the committee make an instructive 
distinction. In Normandy, which affords the greatest portion of the 
supply, the quality, they say, has deteriorated; but in La Vendée, 
and the central provinces, the Limousia, Nivernais, Bourbonnaw, 
and La Marche, “there i i ement im weight, in fatness, anid 
from some districts in number,” though these countries hnve niso 
wopted stall-feeding; and in this, say the committee, there is neo 
‘contradiction, since “what ia # deterioration in the rich pasturagos of 
Calvados, is improvement in the petites herbes of the Allier and the 
Nitvre.” 

‘Tt muy now be left to the reader to judge if the case of our adver: 
saries kas not broken down as completely on this, Uheir mtrosyost 
point, az it has done on overy other point of any importnnce.* 

‘We cannot ciose this long controvery without producng evr 
dees of the extraordinary improvement, extraordinary both im 
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self more os the subdivision of property advances, The consnmption 
of fod per Lend of the population had largely increased—an the mtio, 
according to M. Passy, of about 37 per cent, and while the agrical- 
tural wealth of the department had mereased, according to his estt- 
mate, Gale es beseech 

Though the Eure belonge to the most productive and thriving 

rogion of France, it is not the most productive or the most: thriving 
nena ‘The Nord, which comprises the greater part of French 
Flonders, and ia @ country of small farms, maymtaina, according to 
AML Pamy, proportionally to its extent, a thind more cattle than the 
Enre; and the average produce of wheat per hectare, instead of 
seventeen; is twenty hectohizes, about twenty-two English bushels 
per acre. 

Roenlts almost as satisfactory may be deduced from a stntistioal 
secount of a much less improved district than the Bure, the most 
easiern district of Brittany, the arrondissement of Fougéres, pub- 
lishod in 1845, by the sowsprefe, M. Bertin, “Tt is only since the 
peace," says this intelligent functiounry, “that the agriculture of the 
artondizsement har wade much progress; bot from 1815 it has im. 
proved with increasing rapidity, If from 1815 to 1826 the ian 
provement wos as onc, it was us three between 1825 and 1836; and 
fe six since that perod.” At tho beginning of the century little 
whent wwe cultivated, and that little eo ill, that in 1809 the produce 
per hectare was estimated only at 9 hectolitres:, In 1845, M. Bertin 
estimates it at 16, The cattle, being better fed, nnd crossed with 
more vigorous breeds, have inereseed in aize and strength ; while in 
sumber, horned cattle, betwoen 1813 and 1844, multiplied from 
83,000 to 52,000, sheep from 6300 to 11,000, swine from 9300 to 
26,100, and horses from 7400 to 11,600, New and valuable ma- 
tures have been introduced, and have come largely into uae. The 
extent af meadow land has increased and is increasing, and great 
attention has of late been paid to its improvement. This testimony 
comes from an enemy of the moreellement, who, however, states that 
it in advancing very slowly, and is not likely to advance much fur- 
ther, the co-heirs not dividing each pareelle, but either distributing 
the poreelles among them, or disposing of them by private or public 





* During the to i+] quinquenulal periois, the yoyctatan of iia Seg 
on the showit of the census and “Woe ek cho a Sean, 
tev avtoily dino = 











sale. Some farmen, ho says, who are also proprieters, have the 
goed sense to sell the few fields which belong to them, in order ty 
increate their farming capital. M. Bertin is an enemy to stall-facd- 
ing, which, ho anys, is not practived im his arrondisesoent. The {th 
crease of live stock is therefore the morv remarkable. It may mot be 
useless ty mention am assertion of this writer, that the olfscial pub- 
beation from which ML Rubichon’s data are taken greatly under 
states the number of horned cattle in France, by the accilental emis 
dion of & column summing up, by which the number ix 

below ten millions, when it ought, according to M, Bertin, to be 
thirteen. 

Of the food of the inhabitants he esye, that not long ago it was 
composed almost exclusively of milk, buckwheat cakes, and rye 
beead, but has greatly improved in quantity, quality, and variety, 
mpecially i the last ten years, and now consists of wheaten bread, 
or bread of twothirds wheat and one-third rye; with butter, vege 
tables, and “im good farms” sbout a kilogramme (or 24 Iba) of 
potk per wock for each person, ‘There is ulso some consumption af 
other flesh-ments among the Inbouring people, and the sarrondisse 
ment contains 63 butchers’ shops, where fifteen years ago there were 
not 30; the increase not being in the towns (or rather town), bat ix 
the villages, The clothing of the rtiral popalation is substantial 
“and different for every season, which is always a sign of general 
comfort,” and “persons in rags are very rire in the arrondissement” 

We cannot furthor extend this long discussion; but enough kas 
been said, to enable our readers adequately to appreciate the texrihie 
predictions of alarmist writers respecting the conseqaences of the 
Diviion of Landed Property in Franco, 
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